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ADVERTISEMENT. 


HERE is no ſtudy which has a greater 

efficacy in removing prejudices of every 
Find, or, which conveys more beneficial inſtrue- 
tion, than that of hiſtory. A ſelection, on this 
account, of the more valuable paſſages, which 
are to be found in the moſt diſtinguiſhed hiſtorical 
compoſitions of ancient and of modern times, muſt 
neceſſarily be conſidered as a work, which might 
be employed with ſignal utility, in the education 
of youth. It is, from a ſtrong perſuaſion of this 
kind, that the editor of the preſent Miſcellany, 
has been induced to undertake and to publiſh it. 


The articles he has made choice of, he flatters 
himſelf, are well calculated to inſtill into young 
minds, juſt and liberal ſentiments ; to form, and 
to improve their taſte and ſenſibility; and to in- 
ſpire them with a generous emulation to excel. 
Nor are theſe the only advantages, which he 
hopes, they may derive from his publication. 
Views of the tranſactions and behaviour of men 
in difficult ſituations ; delineations of the charac= 
ters and peculiarities of the greateſt perſonages, 
who have appeared in the world; and relations 
concerning the progreſs of ſociety, and the na- 
ture of ſubordination and government, beſide 
| 3. the 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


the knowledge and inſtruction, they muſt un- 
avoidably communicate to the young and the 
inexperienced, will have the moſt important in- 
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conduct. The cenſure and diſapprobation, with 
which hiſtory mentions the corrupted and the 
vicious; and the praiſes which it beſtows on the 
virtuous and the worthy, will inſpire them with 


cumbent on them as members. of a community, 
they will warm with the public ſpirit, and the 
affections of citizens. It is not ſufficient that 
their underſtandings are enlarged ; education has 


'viz. to form them to honour, candor, generoſity 


public life with advantage ; 3 in a word, to mals 
* pr in un and uſeful to al | 


fluence in giving a direction to their manners and 


I Wo 


the love, and lead them to the practice of virtue; 
and, while they are inſtructed in the duties in- 


ſomething of ſtill greater importance in views, 


and probity, to qualify them for entering upon 
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Of the Great Hiſtorical Ages.“ 


* age has produced heroes and politicians; 
| all nations have experienced revolutions, and all 
hiſtories are nearly alike, to thoſe who ſeek only to 
furniſh their memories with facts; but whoſoever thinks, 
or what 1s ſtill more rare, whoſoever has taſte, will 
find but four ages in the hiſtory of the world. "Theſe 
four happy ages are thoſe in which the arts were car- 
ried to perfection; and which, by ſerving as the æra of 
the greatneſs of the human mind, are examples for 
_ poſterity. < | | 
The firſt of theſe ages to which true glory is annexed, 
is that of Philip and Alexander, or that of a Pericles, 
a Demoſthenes, an Ariſtotle, a Plato, an Appelles, a 
Phidias, and a Praxiteles; and this honour has been 
coniined within the limits of ancient Greece; the reſt 
of the known world was then in a ſtate of barbariſm. 
The ſecond age is that of Cæſar and Auguſtus, diſ- 
tinguiſhed likewiſe by the names of Lucretius, Cicero, 
Titus Livius, Virgil, Horace, Ovid, Varro, and 
Vitruvius. 2 
The third is that which followed the taking of Con- 
ſtantinople by Mahomet II. Then a family of private 
ö | Tic Citizens 
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- AN HISTORICAL MISCELLANY. 
eitizens was ſeen to do that which the kings of Europe 


riched by the diſcoveries of the three former ones, it 


ought to have undertaken. The Medicis invited to 
Florence the learned, who had been driven out of 
Greece by the Turks ; this was the age of Italy's glory. 
'The polite arts had already recovered a new life in that 
country ; the Itahans honoured them with the title of 
Virtu, as the firſt Greeks had diſtinguiſhed them by the 
name of Wiſdom. Every thing tended towards perfec- 
tion; a Michael Angelo, a Raphael, a Titian, a Taſſo, 
*and an Arioſto flouriſhed. The art of engraving was 
invented; elegant architecture appeared again as ad- 
mirable, as in the moſt triumphant ages of Rome; 
and the Gothic barbariſm, which had 1 Europe 
in every kind of production, was driven from Italy to 
make way for good taſte. 

The arts, always tranſplanted from Greece to Italy, 
found themſelves in a favourable ſoil, where they in- 
ſtantly produced fruit. France, England, Germany, 
and Spain aimed in their turns to gather theſe fruits; 
but either they could not live in thoſe climates, or elſe 
they degenerated very faſt. 

Francis I. encouraged learned men, but ſuch as were 
merely learned men; he had architects, but he had no 
Michael Angelo nor paladio; he endeavoured in vain 
to eſtabliſh ſchools for painting; the Italian maſters, 
whom he invited to France, raiſed no pupils there. 
Some epigrams and a few looſe tales, made the whole 
of our poetry. Rabelais was the only proſe writer in 
vogue in the time of Henry II. 

In a word, the Italians alone were in poſſeſſion of 
every thing that was beautiful excepting muſic, which 
was then but in a rude ſtate, and experimental philo- 
ſophy, which was every where equally unknown. 

Laſtly, the fourth age is that known by the name of 
the age of Lewis XIV. and is perhaps that which ap- 

roaches the neareſt to perfection of all the four; en- 


has done greater things in certain kinds than thoſe 
three together. All the arts, indeed, were not carried 


farther than under the Medicis, Auguſtus, and Alexan- 
der; 
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AN HISTORICAL MISCELLANY. 3 
der ; but human reaſon in general was more improved. 
In this age we firſt became acquainted with ſound 
philoſophy ; it may truly be ſaid that, from the laſt 

ears of cardinal Richelieu's adminiſtration, till 
thoſe which followed the death of Lewis XIV. there has 
happened ſuch a general revolution in our arts, our 
nius, our manners, and even in our government, 
that will ſerve as an immortal mark to the true glory 
of our country. This happy influence has not 1 964 


confined to France; it has communicated itſelf to Eng- 


land, where it has ſtirred up an emulation, which that 
ingenious and deeply learned nation ſtood in need of 
at that time; it has introduced taſte into Germany, and 
the ſciences into Ruſſia ; it has even reanimated Italy, 
which was Janguiſhing ; and Europe is indebted for 
its politeneſs and ſpirit of ſociety to the court of Lewis 
XIV. ; +; 15 
Before this time the Italians called all the people on 
this ſide the Alps by the name of Barbarians; it muſt 
be owned, that the French in ſome degree deſerved 
this reproachful epithet. Our forefathers joined the 
romantic gallantry of the Moors with the Gothic rude- 
neſs. They had hardly any of the agreeable arts 
amongſt them, which is a proof that the uſeful arts were 
likewiſe neglected; for when once the things of uſe 
are carried to perfection, the tranſition is quickly made 
to the elegant and the agreeable ; and it is not at all 
11 that painting, ſculpture, poetry, eloquence, 
and philoſophy, ſhould be in a manner unknown to a 
nation, who, though poſſeſſed of harbours on the 


Weſtern Ocean, and the Mediterranean ſea, were with- 


out ſhips ; and who, though fond of luxury to an 
exceſs, were hardly provided with the moſt conmon 
manufactures, a4 . nn | 

The Jews, the-Genoeſe, the Venetians, the Portu- 
gueſe, the Flemiſh, the Dutch, and the Engliſh, car- 
ried on, in their turns, the trade of France, which was 
ignorant even of the firſt principles of commerce, 
Lewis XIII. at his acceſſion to the crown had not a 


dingle ſhip; the city of Paris contained not quite four 


B 2 hundred 


hundred thouſand men, and had not above four fine 


ditches, oppreſſed the peaſant who cultivated the lan 
The high roads were almoſt impaſſible ; the towns 
were deſtitute of police, and the government had hardly 


of the Carlovingian 
more or leſs in this infirm flate merely for want of the 


benefit of a good adminiſtration. 
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ublic edifices ; the other cities of the kingdom reſem- 
led thoſe-pitiful villages which we ſee on the other 
fide the Loire. The nobility, who were all ſtationed 
in the country, in dungeons ſurrounded with _ 


any credit among foreign nations. 
We muſt TEN that ever ſince the decline 
amily, France had languiſhed 


For a ſtate to be powerful, the people muſt either 
enjoy a liberty founded on the laws, or the royal au- 
thority muſt be fixed heyond all oppoſitiom In France 
the people were ſlaves till the reign of Philip Auguſtus; 
the noblemen were tyrants till Lewis XI.; and the kings, 
always employed in maintaining their authority againſt 
their vaſſals, had neither leiſure to think about the 
happineſs of their fubjefts, nor the power of making 


them happy. 


Lewis XI. did a great deal for the regal power, but 
nothing for the happineſs or glory of the nation. 


Francis I. gave birth to trade, navigation, and all the 


arts; but he was too unfortunate to make them take 
root in the nation during his time, ſo that they all 
riſhed with him. Henry the Great was on the point 
of raiſing France from the calamities and barbariſms in 
which ſhe had been plunged by thirty years of diſcord, 
when he was aſſaſſinated 1n his | capital in the midſt of 
a people, whom he had begun to make happy. The 
cardinal .de Richelieu, buſied in humbling the houſe of 
Auſtria, the Calviniſts, and the grandees, did not en- 
joy a power ſufficiently undiſturbed to reform the nation ; 
but he had at leaſt the honour of beginning this happy 
work. 
Thus, for the ſpace of goo years, our genius had 
been almoſt always reſtrained under. a Gothic govern- 


ment, in the midſt of diviſions and civil Wars.; * 
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of any laws or fixed cuſtoms, changing every ſecond cen- 
tury a language which ſtill continued rude and un- 
formed ; the nobles were without diſcipline, and ftrangers 
to every thing but war and idleneſs. The clergy lived 
in diſorder and ignorance, and the common people 
without induſtry, and ſtupified in their wretchedneſs. 

The French had no ſhare either in the great diſcove- 
ries, or admirable inventions of other nations: they 
have no title to the diſcoveries of painting, gun- powder, 
glaſſes, teleſcopes, the ſector, compals, the air- pump, 
or the true ſyſtem of the univerſe; they were making 
tournaments, while the Portugueſe and Spaniards were 
diſcovering and conquering new countries from the cat 
to the weſt of the known world. Charles V. had 
already ſcattered the treaſures of Mexico over Europe, 
before the ſubjects of Francis I. had diſcovered the un- 
cultivared country of Canada ; but by the little which 


the French didin the beginning of the ſixteenth century, 


we may ſee what they are capable of when proper] 
conducted, 11 | | PEEP 


The Rape of LUcRETIA, and the Eflabliſhment of 
| the Conſular Power in Rome, * 


3 ſiege of Ardea + being carried on very ſlowly, 
the general officers had a good deal of leiſure 
for diverſions, and they mutually made entertainments 
for one another in their quarters. One day, when 
Sextus Tarquinius was entertaining his brothers, their 
kinſman Collatinus being of the company, the conver- 
ſation happened to turn upon the merit of wives. 
Every one extolled the good qualities of his own ; but 
| Collatinus 


1 & <4 > 2 * n 


* + " 


at. 4 » - 


* Mr. Hooke's Rom. Hiſt. vol. i. 4to. p. 111—116. 


I The capital of the Rutuli, with whom the Romans were 


engaged in war. 
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Collatinus affirmed, that his Lucretia excelled all others. 
It was a kind of quarrel, and in order go end it, they 
took the method which mirth and wine i ſpired; which 
was to mount their horſes, and to ſurprize their wives: 
and it was agreed, that ſhe whom they found amploved 
in the manner moſt becoming her ſex, ſhould have the 
preference. Away, therefore, they galloped firſt to 
Rome, where they ſurprized the king's daughters- in- 
law all together in the midſt of feaſting and diverſions; 
and the ladies ſeemed much diſconcerted by the unex- 
pected return of their huſbands. From Rome they 
haſted away to Collatia, the place where Collatinus 
reſided in the time of peace. Though the night was 
far advanced when the princes arrived there, they found 
Lucretia up, with her maids about her, ſpinning and 
working in wool. The company her huſband brought 
her of a ſudden did not diſcompoſe her; and they were 
all pleaſed with the reception ſhe gave them. Sextus 
was ſo captivated with her beauty, and fo inflamed with 
paſſion, which her inſuperable modeſty made the more 
violent, that he became exceedingly unwilling to leave 
the place; but there was an abſolute neceſſity for his 
appearing in the camp before Ardea. However, he 
found a pretence to return very ſoon to Collatia; and 
went to lodge at his kinſman's houſe. Lucretia, in 
her huſband's abſence, entertained. him with great 
civility and reſpect, and after ſupper he was conducted 
to his apartment. When all were aſleep he ſtole into 
Lucretia's chamber, and coming with his drawn ſword 
to her bed-fide, laid his left hand upon her breaſt and 
wakened her: Lucretia, ſaid he, I am Sextus Tarqui- 
* nius, if you ſpeak a word you die.” Then he declared 
his paſſion, and by entreaties, mixed with menaces, en- 
deavoured to make her yield to his deſires. And when 
he found that all was in vain, and that even the fear of 
death could not prevail upon her to. conſent, he 
threatened her alſo with infamy. He told her that he 
would kill one of her ſlaves, lay him naked by her 


when ſhe was dead, and then declare to all the gr 
that 
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ling her, that the body could not ſin, and that there could 


AN HISTORICAL MISCELLANY, „ 
that he had only revenged the injured honour of Col- 


latinus. The dread of ignominy was too powerful for 


Lucretia's conſtancy ; Sextus obtained his wiſhes, and 
early the next morning appeared again in the camp. 
Lucretia, though ſhe had eſcaped what ſhe dreaded as 
the greateſt of evils, yet could not endure the thoughts 


of lite after the violence ſhe had ſuffered. She dreſſed 


herſelf in mourning, took a ponyard under her robe, 
wrote to her huſband at the camp to meet her at her 
father Lucretius's houſe, and then mounting her chariot 
c me to Rome, People were ſurprized to ſee her wear- 
ing all the marks of the deepeſt ſorrow, and often 
aſked her as ſhe paſſed along what was the cauſe of her 
grief. She anſwered them only by weeping ; and, when 
the ſame queſtion was put to her at her father's houſe, . 
ſhe ſtill refuſed to diſcover. the matter, till there ſhould 
be a full. aflembly. of her friends and relations, whom 
ſhe deſired might be called together.. Upon the firſt 
ſummons great numbers of the nobility cxowded to the 


houſe, and amongſt the reſt P. Valerius (afterwards - 


Poplicola) and Lucius Junius, who ſeems to have waited: 
for this moment to throw off that maſk.of ſtupidity,- 
which had got him the ſurname of Brutus. When the 
aſlembly was pretty numerous, ſhe addreſſed herſelf to- 


her hutband Collatinus; diſcloſed in few words the- 


whole ſecret, her own ſhame and his diſhonour, and 
the treacherous author of both: ſhe proteſted the un- 
ſpotted innocence of her heart, but at the ſame time 
declared her firm reſolution not to live, and conjured 
them not to let the crime of Sextus Tarquinius go un- 
puniſhed. All who were preſent gave her, one by once, 
their ſolemn promiſe, to revenge the inſult ſhe had ſut- 
fered ; they alſo endeavoured to comfort her, by te]- 


be no guilt where the mind was unconſenting; but no- 
thing could divert her from the deſperate reſolution ſhe 
had taken: No, ſaid ſac, no woman ſhall hereafter ſur- 
* vive her honour, and ſay, Lucretia was her examgle; 
and then having embraced her father and her huſband, as 
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done that bids a laſt farewell, ſhe immediately plunged the 
Concealed dagger into her breaſt. Her father and huſband, 


ftarting, cried out as ſhe fell at their feet; a mixture of 


compaſſion and fury ſeized the whole aſſembly; and 


the blood which Lucretia ſhed to atteſt her innocence, 


or repair her glory, ſerved likewile to cement the union 


of thoſe illuſtrious patriots who gave liberty to Rome. 


For Brutus going near the dying lady, drew the ponyard 


out of her boſom, and, ſhewing it all bloody to the 
aſſembly, Yes, ſaid he, I ſwear by this blood which 


was once ſo pure, and which nothing but royal vil- 


% [any could have polluted, that T-will purſue Lucius 


Tarquinius the Proud, his wickeg wifes and their 
Children, with fire and ſword; . no Mi ever ſuffer 
% any of that family, or any otheraukavfogver, to be 


4 king in Rome; ye Gods, I call you td witneſs this 


„% my oath!” This ſaid, he preſented chg dagger to 
Collatinus, Lucretius, Valerius, and the :reft of the 
company, and engaged them to take the ſame oath. 
Theſe noble: Romans, Rruck with amazement at the 


prodigious appearance of wiſdom in an idiot, looked 


on him as inſpired, and ſubmitted entirely to his con- 
duct. He then let them know that his folly had been 


only feigned, he exhorted them to defer lamenting the 


death of Lucretia to another time, to behave them- 
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ſelves now like men and Romans, and think only of 


revenging it; and he adviſed them to begin by ſhut- 


ting the gates of Rome, and placing a truſty guard to 


, fecure them, that no body might go out of the city to 
give notice at the camp of what was doing. This coun- 
. fel was 1 and, as Lucretius had been left go- 

vernor of the city by Tarquin, was put in execution 


without difficulty. 
Then Brutus cauſing the yet bleeding Lucretia to be 
earried to the place where the Comitia were uſually 


held, and placing the corps where it might be ſeen by 


every body, ordered the people to be called together. By 


a ſurprizing inſtance of good fortune, he happened to 
de legally inveſted with the power of aſſembling the 


Comitia; 
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Comitia ; this right was annexed to the office of tribune, 


or chief commander of the king's horſe-guards, which 


Tarquin had given him, becauſe he thought him inca- 
pable of uſing it to his diſadvantage. Wheti the mul- 
titude were aſſembled, the imagined idiot, to their 


great ſurprize, addrefling himſelf to them, began with 


an apology for his preſuming to ſpeak in public on ſo 
important an occaſion z he in few words explained to 
them all the myſtery of his paſt conduct, and the neceſ- 
fity he had been under, for more than twenty years 
together, of counterfeiting folly, as the only means to 

reſerve his life, after the murder of his father and elder 


brother. He therFproceeded to tell them the reſolution 


come to of depoſing the tyrant, and 
be ſtrongeſt terms to concur in that 
Rümerated the erimes by which Tarquin, 

| the wicked Tullia, had made his way 
owe. He put them in mind of Aruns Tar- 

quinius (the tyrant's brother) and the elder Tullia, both 
perſons of amiable diſpoſitions, #nd both treacherouſly 
poiſoned, he by his wife the preſent queen, ſhe by her 


huſband the preſent king; the criminal nuptials that 


followed theſe ſecret murders, and the horrid tragedy 


that followed thefe nuptials; Servius Tullius, the 


juſteſt, the mildeſt, the moſt beneficent of kings, 
openly aſſaſſinated, and the cruel Tullia riding in 
triumph over the body of her expiring father: O 
„ execrable fact! Ye Gods, the avengers of injured 
„ parents, ye beheld if. But why ſhould I dwell on 

„* theſe crimes committed by the tyrant againſt his own 
„family and blood? The wrongs he has done his 


country, his eruelties to every one of you in parti- 


„ cular, arè inſufferable and without end. With what 
an utter contempt of all our laws did he uſurp an 
elective kingdom? And how has he maintained 
“ himſelf in his illegal power ? By murders, by baniſh- 
ments, by the oppreſſion of all his ſubjects. As for 
the patricians—yoa ſee the condition to which we 


are reduced ;—1 ſhall ſay nothing of it our greateſt 


enemies could not behold it without compaſſion. 
B 5 66 And 
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And as for you Plebeians, what is become of your 
rights and privileges ? Are you ever called tpgetner 
to aflift at the ſacrifices ? To ele& your magiſtrates ? 

Or to give your ſuffrages in public affairs ? Have 
you not been treated as the vileſt of ſlaves ? The 
victorious Romans, victorious over all the nations 
around them, are condemned at home to undergo 
the moſt painful drudgeries, to be hewers of ſtone, 
to ſweat under heavy burthens, to work in mines, 
and breathe the unwholſome air of ſinks and com- 
mon ſewers, And are theſe miſeries, theſe indigni- 


ties never to have an end? Or if you ever propoſe 
to aſſert your freedom, how long will you delay it? 


You wait, perhaps, for 'Tarquin's deaths But what 
benefit would accrue to you from that? He has three 
ſons, more wicked, if poſlible, than himſelf. By 
what the eldeſt of them has now done, you may 


judge what is to be expected from ſuch a race. 


There! Romans, turn your eyes to that fad ſpec- 
tacle the dau ghter of Lucretius—Collatinus's wife 
See there a noble 
lady whom the Juſt of a Tarquin reduced to the ne- 
ceſſity of being her own executioner, to atteſt her 
innocence. Sextus, hoſpitably entertained by her 
as a kinſman of her huſband's ;—Sextus, perfdious. 
gueſt, became her brutal raviſher. 'The chaſte, the 
generous Lucretia could not ſurvive the inſult. Glo- 
rious woman! once only treated as a ſlave, ſhe 
thought life no longer to be endured. Lucretia, a 
woman, diſdained a life that depended on a tyrant's 
will; and fhall we, ſhall men with ſuch an exam- 
ple before our eyes, and after five and twenty years 
of ignominious ſervitude, ſhall we, through a fear 


of dying, defer one ſingle inſtant to aſſert our liberty? 


No, Romans, now 1s the time; the favourable mo- 
ment, we have ſo long waited for, is come, 'Tar- 


quin 15 abſent from Rome : the patricians are at the 
head of the enterprize : the city is abundantly pro- 
vided with men, arms, and all things neceſſary. 


There is nothing wanting to fecure the ſucceſs, if 
“ Our 


clamations of the people. 
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« our own courage does not fail us. And ſhall thoſe 
e warriors who have ever been ſo brave when foreign 
enemies were to be ſubdued, or when conqueſts were 
«© to be made to gratify the ambition and avarice of a 
« tyrant, be then only cowards, when they are to de- 
« liver themſelves from ſlavery ? Some of you are per- 
«© haps intimidated by the army which Tarquin now 
« commands. The ſoldiers, you imagine, will take 
« the part of their general. Baniſh ſo groundleſs a 
« fear. The love of liberty is natural to all men. 
« Your-fellow citizens in the camp feel the weight of 
« oppreſſion with as quick a ſenſe as you that are in 
«© Rome, and will as eagerly ſeize the occaſion of 
«© throwing off the yoke. But ue. there 
« may be ſome among them ho through baſeneſs 
of ſpirit, or a bad education,» wi 


be diſpoſed to 
«« favour the tyrant, the number aF*theſe be but 
« ſmall, and we have means ſufficient in gur hands to 
reduce them to reaſon. They hays leſt us hoſtages more 
dear to them than life. Their ies, their children, 
« their fathers, their mothers, "are heft in the city. 
Courage! Romans, the Gods are for us, thoſe Gods 
* whole temples and altars the! impioys T arquin has 
% profaned by ſactifices and libation made with pol- 
* Iuted hands, . polluted with blood, and with num- 
«© berleſs inexpiated crimes committed againſt his ſub- 
* jects. O ye Gods, who protected our forefathers, 
and ye Genii, who watch for the preſervation and. 
« glory of Rome, do you inſpire us with courage and. 
6 unanimity in this glorious cauſe, and we will to our. 
* laſt breath defend your worſhip. from all profana- 
6. 900.7 ge” „„ 
Brutus's harangue was often interrupted by the ac- 
Some wept at the remem-. 
brance of paſt ſufferings ; others out of joy, at the 
hopes of a more happy government; and every one 
called out for arms. But Brutus did not judge it pro- 
per to arm the people, till they had firſt confirmed, by 
their ſuffrages, a decree of the ſenate, which was to this» 
effect: Ie deprived Tarquin of all the prerogatives be- 
| Eg — 6: longing 
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+F * dell every Roman w 
14 Word: or dsed endeavour his reſtoration. The Curiz 


I „ anden im congrihg. che ſenate's decree. 


Jonging (64 te che re gal authority, condemned him and all 
to Sepetual baniſhnignt, and devoted to 
fuld hereafter by 


ben pi:HntÞted antithe matter propoſed, they were all 


8 


d no che 


Kfkiment being reduced to an 
F Sem d having 
eretius (the father afSucretia) inter- rex, the great and 

important queſtion, the future form of government, 
was debated by the leaders in the revolution. And 


dere again Brutùs diſcovered himſelf to be a conſummate 


Politician” 14 1 ſaid he, has ſhewn us in 


<« emulation W 


Shples- of Romulus and Numa, and other 

vs, that sts by no means proper that Rome 
| thous ſapreme magiſtrates, to keep an 

de he powers of the ſenate and people; 
eflary- hat the ſovereign authority ſhould 
in One nor be perpetual ; let it 
EUyecen cv who may jointly make the 
nc their chief concern; they will 
& peach other, and have a mutual 
barge of their duty. However, 
let us take pXftewat.care, not to continue their 
„power too long, leſt they abuſe it, and become 
« unwillm * part with it. Let us change the very 
« names of king and kingdom, and give the two heads 
that are to govern us, the name of Conſuls, and the 


Roman ſtate that of Republick. Let us aboliſh the 


* pompous enſigns of regal power, ſcepters, crowns, 
and royal robes; let our conſuls only ſit on an ivory 
«© chair, wear a white robe, and be attended by twelve 
lictors. But what am I ſaying ? I am not for utterly 


„ abolifhing the venerable name of king, which was 


** conſecrated by the ſame auſpices as Rome herſelf at 
< her foundation. Let us give it to that magiſtrate to 


«© whom we commit the ſuperintendeney of religion; 
let his office be for life, and let him be ealled King 
of ſacred TT £ he whole council * of 

| this 
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this ſcheins4 and the people, being again aſſembled 
by Curiz. eftabliſhed the new form of e 
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and anarchy TY 


conquerors, and the Danes" its ne 
ways dif uting the poſſeſſion, and K 
frequently came in alſo, to partake of the 
unhappy land, Theſe pirates continued fo 
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akrr kr N. in n ſp] ite of the native flarery of ber 
REO <0 has —— always deſtined to be governed 


After the death of Alfred, + which 


he ancient Ang 


England ſunk 20 85 into . ; 

o xons, its firſt 
uſurpers, were al- 
pirates 


ih Daniſn 
3 2 x: that 
rmidable, 


and the Engliſh ſo weak, that in the year 1000, the 
latter were obli ged 2 urchaſe their quiet t chem for 
48, 000 J. ſterling: 


impoſed, which laſted for a long xii in 
indeed moſt other taxes do, whil 
tinue to be levied long after 


to raiſe * 10 5 
gland, as 
enerally con- 


riſe to them is ceaſed. This humbling tribute was 
called Danegelt, or Daniſh money. 


Canute, 


£ 


ing of Denmark, ſurnamed the Great, 


only for performing great acts of cruelty t, reduced both 
Denmark and England under his ſubjection in 1017. 
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V Voltaire's Hiſt. Works, vol i. p. ao 
+ Alfred was ſucceeded by a. ſeries of great princes, Edward, 


Athelſtan, Edmund, Edred, and Edgar, who governed the king- 
dom with equal capac 5 

till the reign of Ethel 
years after the death of Alfred. 


and ſucceſs. The confufion did not begin 
whoaſcended the throne about fourſeore 


f Though Canute had ſhed an ocean of blood, and trampled un- 


der foot all laws divine and human in makide his way to the 
crown, he was no ſooner eftabliſhed in the regal authority, than he 
ſeemed to change his diſpoſition, and became conſpicuous for bis 
Juſtice, piety, clemency, and moderation, 


A tax was 


e occafion which gave 
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The native Engliſh were then treated like ſlaves ; in 


ſo much that the hiſtorians of thoſe times acknowledge, 


that when an Engliſhman met a Dane he was. obliged 
to ſtop till the latter had paſſed by. - | | 


The race of Canute failing in 1041, the ſtates of the 
kingdom reſuming their liberty, conferred the crown. 
on Edward, a deſoendant from the antient Anglo-Saxon 
kings, who was called a ſaint and confeſſor. One of 


the great faults, or great misfortunes of this king, was 


his having no children by his wife Edith, daughter to 
one of the moſt powerful noblemen of his kingdom. 
He lated his wife, as well as his own mother, and for 
reaſons of ſtate, had them both removed from court. 
However, tlie barrenneſs of his marriage-bed proved 


the occaſion of his canonization ; for it was pretended 


that he had made a,vow of chaſtity; a raſh vow ſurely 
for a married man; and highly abſurd in a king, who 


ſtood in need of an heir to his dominions. But by this 


vow, real orpret ed he forged new chains for his 


wretched country. 


The <nftoms and manners of thoſe times appear to 
have beet=abſolutely different from ours. William 
duke of Normandy, who conquered England, was ſo 


far from having any right to that kingdom, that he had 
not even any to Normandy, if birth-right had taken 

lace; for his father Robert, who was never married, 
| had him by the daughter of a ſkinner of Falaiſe, whonr 
hiftory calls Harlot, a word which then fignified and 
fill continues to ſignify, in Engliſh, a common woman, 


a proſtitute. This baſtard, who was acknowledged in 
his father's life-time his lawful heir, maintained himſelf . 
by his dexterity and valour, in the poſſeſſion of his 


dutchy, againſt all who attempted to diſpute it with 
him, and reigned peaceably in Normandy; and Brit- 
tany did. him homage. Upon the death of Edward the 
Confeſſor, he had made pretenſions to the kingdom of. 
England. There was no eſtabliſhed right of ſucceſſion“ 


* The right of ſucceſſion was generally eſtabliſhed all over. 
Europe, though, in ſome caſes, it was prevented from taking effect, 
by the violence of uſurpation, againſt which no right or eſtabliſhment 
tan avail... eee on Bas: . +. oy 
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at that time in any one ſtate i in Europe. The crown 


of Germany was elective; that of Spain divided 
between the Chriſtians and Moors; Lombardy was 
every day changing maſters; the race 'of Charlemagne, 


driven from the throne of France, was an example of 


what force can do againſt the right of blood. 2 
the Confeſſor did not wear the crown by right of in- 
heritance. Harold, who ſucceeded him, was not of 
bis family, but came to the throne by the moſt. i incon- 


teſtible of all rights, the ſuffrages of the people. The. 


baitard, William, could plead neither the right of 
election, nor that of inheritance, nor even any party 
in his favour in England. He pretended that in a. 
former voyage he had made to this iſland, king Edward. 
had made a will in his favour, which, 1 no one: 
had ever ſeen. He pretended moreover, that he had for- 
merly delivered Harold from priſon, who had in return. 
yielded up to him his right to the crown of England. 
Theſe weak reaſons he ſuppoxted * 2 1 ee 
army. 

The Norman barons, aſſembled in form of: 1 a-dict,. 
refuſed to furniſh their duke with money towards car- 
rying on this expedition, alledging, that if he ſhould, 
not ſucceed, Normandy would be impoveriſhed; and. 
that, if he did, it would become only a province to 
England: nevertheleſs, there were ſeveral Norman. 
lords who riſqued their fortunes with: their duke. One 
fingle nobleman, named Fitz-Othbern or Fitz-Oſborn,. 
equipped forty veſſels at his own expence. The count. 


of * father-in-law to the duke, aſſiſted him. 


with a ſum of money, and the pope himſelf. engaged 
in his intereſt, and excommunicated all thoſe who op- 
poſed his deſigns. At length he ſet out from. St. Valeri 
with a numerous fleet, but the exact number of ſhips. 
and ſoldiers is not known. He landed on the coaſt of. 
Suſſex the 14th of October 1066; and ſoon after 
was fought the famous battle of Haſtings, which 
alone decided the fate of England. The Eng 
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lin with king. Harold at their head, and the Normans 
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commanded: by their — engaged for twelve hours 
together. The cavalry, who in armour, and 
began 20 ke looked upon every where eic as the chief 
ſtrength of an army, does not ap to have been 
made uſe of in this battle *®. The chiefs fought on 
foot 5 king Harold and his two brothers were flam, 
and the conqueror marched to London, having a con- 
feerated banner, which he had received from popes 
carried before: him. This banner was as a ſtandar 
which all the 'biſhops flocked, and. declared — 
mouſſy in his favour. They came to the gates, attend - 
ed by the magiſtrates of the city, and made him the 


tender of a crown, which they were not in 4 condition 


to refuſe to a conqueror. 


William knewequally as well how to govern, as to 


conquer, and fignalized his reign, by extinguiſhing 


* 


rebellions, invaſions, and exacting and fe- 
verehy-egecuting rigorous laws. The ancient Britons, 
the Danes, and Anglo-Saxons, lay now all confounded 


in the ſame ftate of flavery. His brave Normans who 


had affiſted him in his conqueſt were rewarded by him 
with the lands of the conquered. Hence came that 
multitude of Norman families, whoſe deſcendants, or 
at leaſt their names, ſtill ſabſiſt in 
cauſed an exxct lift to be taken of all the of his 
ſubjects of what nature ſoever; and by this artful ma- 

nagement, writers tell — that he raiſed a revenue of 
400, 00 J. of the then En ſterling money, which 
would make five millions ſterling of ts preſent money 
of that oountry, and about an hundred millions of our 
French livres. But it is plain that hiſtorians are greatly 
miſtaken in this account; for the revenue of England, 
which now includes Scotland and Ireland, does not all 
amount "_ much; ol "Ow deduct what is levied for the 


. u 


* The Engliſh hiſtorians affirm, that the ca. had a ftrong 


bay of cavalry armed cap- a- pee; and that theſe in the purſuit made 


- terrible = 
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payment of the national debt“. This, however,” is 
certain that William aboliſhed alt the atitient 8 of | 
the country, to make way for thoſe of Normandy. He. | 
moreover ordered, that all pleadings ſhould be in the | 
Norman language; and all the public acts continued 
to be iſſued in that language till the time of Edward 
III. William was reſolved that the language of the 
conquerors ſhould: be that of the country, and fchovls 
for teaching the Norman tongue were eſtabliſhed, in 
all the towns and villages. | a 


— 


with ſeverity, hu even affected awhimficat and eapri- 
dous kind ofutyranny ; as an inftanee of which they 
alledge his law called the Curfew or Covre- feu, by 
anche obliged peopte at the ſound ole dell as bie 
out the fires in! their houſes, at eight o clock in the even- 
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- * The ſtanding revenue is not ſo great, beeauſe it is eſtabliſhe 
ty 'a mild legiſſature, compoſed of the people themſebres; but in 
caſes of emergency, the annual revenue has been raiſed to near five. 
times the ſum. William, on the other hangs owned no reſtraint but 
his own wil}, and taxed the kingdom to the extent of its abiliGes., | 
His revenue, extlufive of the old demeſne-lands, ſet apart for fup= 
plying bis houſhold with all ſorts of proviſion, conſiſted in a land- 
tax called bra a quit-rent out. of all the lands of England, 
wardſhips, reliefs, and fines, livery of hereditary lands, aſſignation 
of dower, licences of marriage, leave to ſue in the king's court, 
mulcts and forfeitures for marrying without. licence, and other mi 
demeanours ; beſides the pecuniary penalties by which all ſorts of 
crimes were puniſhed ; tolls and cuſtoms för pMape, freedom of 
fairs and markets, proteEtion and liberty of buying and ſelling, duties 
leid upon merchandize, c. Over and above theſe general branches. 
He received occafional/ aids due from the fes of thoſe who held of 
the crown by k night's- fervice; ang occafionally levied taillage upon 
ſoccage tenants and trading towns. His revenue amounted to 

| 400,000. a year; evely pound being equal to that weight6ffilver ;' 
conſequently the whble to be eſtimated at 1, 200, OD. of the preſenx 
cymputation 5 a ſum which, conſidering the different value of. 
money between that period and the preſent time, was equivalent 
to twelve millions of money of modern eſtimation, 
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ing. But this law was ſo far from being an act of tyranny, 

that it is an antient policy eſtabliſhed in almoſt all the 

Cities in the north; and was for a long time obſerved in 

cloiſters. The houſes were all built of wood, and the 

fear of fire made it the principal concern of the magiſ- 

2 3 prevent, by all poſſible means, accidents of 
at kind. : 


He is likewiſe reproached with having deſtroyed all 


the villages within the compaſs of thirty miles, to make 
a foreſt, in which he might take the diverſion of hunt- 
ing: but ſuch an action is too abſurd to be probable, 
Writers who relate this do not conſider, that it would 
require at leaſt twenty years to make a new plantation 
a proper place for hunting in. They tell us, he planted 
this foreſt in 1080, when he was fifty- three years old. 
Now is it probable that a man of any underſtanding 
ſhould, at ſuch an age, have deſtroyed ſo many villages, 
to ſow a tract of land, of thirty miles-in length, with 
trees, In hopes of one day hunting in it“? © 3 
The conqueror of England became the terror of 
Philip I. king of France, who endeavoured too late to 
humble this powerful vaſſal ; and fell upon Mayne, at 
that time dependent on the ducky of Normandy. WIfͤ.- 


ham, upon the news of this, croſſed the ſea, recovered 


cor f and obliged Philip to ſue for peace. 

The pretenſions of the church of Rome, never ſhewed 
themſelves in a more ſingular manner than with regard 
to this prince. Pope Gregory VII. took the advantage 
of the time in which he was engaged in a war with 
# Ts | France, 


x 


* 2 * * 
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*The hiftorian does not conſider, that there was no occaſion to 
plant; the whole country here-about was naturally a foreſt ; and 
William had nothing to do, but to turn out the inhabitants and 
incloſe the ground. He depopulated the country in Hampſhire to 
the extent of thirty miles; and deſtroyed all the villages, houſcs, 
and even churches, which ſtood in that tract; but he had no occa- 
fion to plant even a ſingle tree. With reſpect to the curfeu, it was 
doubtleſs an inftitution in Normandy and other countries ruled by 
an arbitrary government; but not the leſs grievous to the fgee-born. 
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France, to require homage of him for the kingdom of 
England; founding his pretenſion on the antient Peter's- 
pence, which had been paid by that kingdom to the 
church of Rome ; amounting to. about three livres of 
our money for each houſe, which had been always 
confidered in 'England as a very bountiful donation, 
and at Rome as a tribute. William the Conqueror 
gave the pope to underſtand, that he might poſſibly 
continue this offering ; but that, ſo far from paying 
him homage, he would forbid his people of England 
to acknowledge any other pope than whom he ſhould 
mere Thus Gregory VIFs propoſal became ridi- 
culous by being too infolent. This is the ſame Gregory 
who diſturbed all Europe with his attempts to raiſe the 
facerdotal dignity above the imperial one. ans HHS 


4 
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The Condempation of CREMUTIUs. CoRDus, - the 
Hiſtorian, by TI BERTUs, for having praiſed 
 -BxvTvs and Caonus®, tO 


LC 


X 7 HILST Cornelius Coſſus and Aſinius Agrippa 
were conſuls, Cremutius Cordus, was arraigned 
for that, „having publiſhed annals, and in them 
« praiſed Brutus, i: had ſtiled Caſſius the laſt of the 
* Romans ;” a new crime then firſt thought of. Sa- 


* 


„ 


trius Secundus and Pinarius Natta were his accuſers; 
creatures of Sejanus; a mortal omen this to the accuſed; 
beſides that Tiberius received his defence with an im- 
lacable countenance. He began in this manner, caſt- 


.* As to facts, I am ſo guiltleſs, conſeript fathers, 


« that my words only are accuſed ; but neither are 

e any words of mine pointed againſt the emperor or 

© his mother; the only perſons comprehended in the 
1 | UTET CST: it. L-.#4 : 2 
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« law: concerning violated . majeſty. : It is alledged, 
that J have praiſed Brutus and Caſſus ; men whoſe 
lives and actions have been compiled by a cloud of 
« writers, and their niemory treated by none but with 
« honour, Titus Livius, an hiſtorian eminently fa- 
% mous for eloquence and veracity, celebrated Pompey 
& with ſuch abundant encomiums, that he was thence 
« by” Auguſtus. named Pompeianus,z nor did this 
ce prejudice their common friendſhip. : Neither Scipio, 
nor Afranius, nor even this ſame. Caſſius, nor this 
5 ſame Brutus, are any where mentioned by him as 
« traitors and parricides, the comnion nick- names now 
<< beſtowed on. thein ; but often as great and memorable 
4 men The writings of Aſinius Pollie have conveyed 
*« down the memory of the ſame men under honourable 
ic characters. Corvintis Meſſala gloried to have had 
4. Caſſius for his general: and yet both Pollio and Cor- 
% Vvinus became fgnaffy poWerful in Wealth and ho- 
* nours under Auguſtus. That book of Cicero's, in 
c which he exalted: Cats to the ſhits 3 whut other 
<< animadverſions did it draw from Czfar the diftator, 
* than a written reply, in the ſame ſtile and equality, 
< as if before his 2 he had made it? The letters 
of Mark Antony, the ſpeeches of Brutus, are full 
& of repfbaches and recriminations againſt Auguſtus:; 
. falſe" truth, Bür urgedd with fignal alperity, The 
_ & poems of Bibaculus and thoſe oF Catullis, ſtuffed with 
ee yirulenit ſatires againſt the Cæſars, are ſtill read. 
% But even che deine ulius, even the deified Auguſtus, 
* bore all theſe invettives, and left them unſuppreſſed, 
* whether with greater moderation dr wiſdom, I can- 
not eaſily ſay. For, if they are deſpiſed, they fade 
& Away; if you wax wroth, you ſeem to av them 
oO ( 4 roo ts 
* *_* Inſtances from the Greeks I bring none: with 
them not the freedom only, but even the Hcentiouſ- 
* neſs o ſpeech, is un pintſhed J or if any correction 
r be. returned, i is only by revenging words with 
* words. It has ever been allowed, without reſtriction 
899% mn 
| ; t ler tile > nobroCadt) 1.0 ot 
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. death hath wi 'n from the influence of affection 
2dged, or hate. Are and Brutus now in arms ? 


whoſe they at — E with troops the fields of Philippi? 


ud of Or do 1 fire he Roman people, oP inflammatory 
t with Bi «© harangues, with the ür of civ 

ly fa- . and Caſſius, now. aboye:ſeventy years ſlain, are. ftifl 
mpey Ml «© known in their ſtatues, which even the conqueror 


hence did not aboliſh ; and as theſe exhibit, their perſans, 


| this ff <« why not the Kiftorian their I 47 Amparcal 
cipio, erity to every man repays his pr raiſe 3 
ad this e wil there be wanting ſuch, as, if, the Each is 
aim as Wh «© determined, will not only revive, the ſtory of of Brutus 
s now Will « and Caſſius, but even wy ftory.” 


Yrable BI Having thus ſaid; he withdrew from. the ſenate, and 
veyed BY ended his life by abſtinence. The fathers condemned 
Table BY the books to be burns by the ædiles; but they ſtill con- 
e had Wl tinued to be feretly Fo, Fence we may juſtly 
ore mock the ſtup idity of. Who 1 ne that th 


rage Brutus 


can, by profes Ir, extinguiſh ch tg hts and me- 


— 


„ in BY mory of ſucceeding times; erwiſe, the 
other puniſhment of writers exalts — le of the writings ; 
tator, BW nor did ever 5 kin er g or an elſe, who exerciſed 
1 the like cruelty, =p po T e + 4 n infamy 
efters to n and glory to the ſufferers. 

> Full * e 
Aus; SK bar Krka debe 
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ba De Hi Hiſary f OL1ven: Crowes he 12 
fs, TRR the mutder of Charles, I. che eee 
can. . Publiſhed a proclamatiqn, forbidding albperſons, 
fade on pain of death, to acknowledge the late Ring) ſon, 


or any other, as ſovereign of England. They liltewiſe 
aboliſhed the houſe of lords, where - there: wene- but 
fixteen peers fitting. ;. ſo. that, in all e, they 
took into their own hands * of England 
and Ireland. 3 


®* Voltairg's Hiſt, Works, vol. v. P. 276-26. 
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EE 4, 
the ſame conditions they had propoſed to his father, 


Fate had in no wiſe weakened in him thoſe notions; 


a 4 TOY W * 
. MW 7 K 


The houſe of commons, which ſhould 1 be:compoſed 


only: of eighty. A new great-ſeal was ordered to be 
me le of which WAS engraved ;theſe. e The 
< parliament of the commonwealth of En land.” 'The 
king's ſtatue in the Royal-Exchange had been already 
pulled down, and now this inſcription was affixed in 
its room: Charles the laſt king and the firſt tyrant.” 


12 This ſame houſe condemned to death ſeveral noble. 


men, who had been taken priſoners fighting for their 
king. It was nothin b ant that; thoſe who 

d violated the law of nations ſhould, infringe the law 
of arms; to do which the more effectually, the duke 
of Hamilton, a Scottiſh nobleman, was in the number 
of thoſe devoted to death. This treatment was a: prin- 


Sjpal means of determining the Scots to acknowledge 
8 Ng. 


Charles IE. for their ſovereign ; but, at the ſame time 
wy law of liberty was fo deeply rivetted in all hearts, 
at they reſtricted the royal authority within as narrow 


1 


bounds as the Engliſh parliament had done at the be- 


ning of the troubles. The Iriſh received their new 
Op without conditions, . Cromwell then. got himſelf 
appointed lord-licutenant of Ireland, and immediately 
er out for that kingdom with the flower of the army, 
and was attended with his uſual ſucceſs. OE 
e mean time Charles II. was invited over to 
by the parliament of that kingdom, but on 


They inſiſted that he ſhould be a preſbyterian, as the 


Pariſians had infiſted upon his grand-father Henry IV's 


| ing a Roman catholie. ' They reſtricted the royal 
prerogative in all things; whereas Charles was reſolved 
upon having it preſerved full and entire. His father's 
which ſeem born in the heart of every monarch. + 
The firft conſequence. of his being proclaimed king 
of Scotland, was a civil war. he marquiſe of 
9 | ontroſe, 
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Montroſe, a nobleman famous in thoſe times for his 
erſonal valour and ſteady attachment to the royal 
family, had brought ſome ſoldiers from Germany and 
Denmark,“ which he tranſported into the north of Scot- 
land. Here he was joined by the Highlanders, and 
pretending to add the rights of conqueſt to thoſe of 
his maſter, he was defeated, taken and hanged upon 
a gallows thirty feet high. © «1521 TIE RL 
After the death of Montroſe, the king finding Him- 
{lf abſolutely without other reſource, quitted Holland, 
and put himſelf in the power of thoſe who had ſo lately 
hanged his general, and faithful friend and protector, 
and entered the city of Edinburgh by the very gate 


mber BY where the quarters of Montroſe were ſtill expoſed. The 
Prin- new commonwealth of England began to make inſtant 
ledgefi reparations for a war with Scotland, reſolved that one 
time i half of the iſland ſhould not be an aſylum for a perſon 
carts, Bl who pretended to be king of the other likewiſe. This 
TOW Bl new commonwealth ſupported the change of govern- 


ment with as much prudence of conduct as it had ſhewny 
rage and fury in bringing it about; and it was an un- 
heard of thing, that an handful of private citizens, 


ately ¶ without any chief to command them, ſhould keep the 

my, peers of the realm at a ſilent diſtance, ftrip the biſhops - 
of their dignity, reſtrain the people within bounds, 

- 2 maintain an army of ſixteen thouſand men in Ireland; 


and the ſame in England, ſupport a formidable fleet 
well provided with neceſſaries, and punQually pay all 
demands, without any one member in the houſe enrich- 


IV's ing himſelf at the nation's expence. To provide for ſo 
royal great a Charge, they obſerved the ſtricteſt ceconomy in 


the management of the revenues formerly annexed to 
the crown, and made a ſale of the forfeited lands of 


ions, Bl the biſhops and chapters for ten years. In ſhort, the 
„nation paid a tax of one hundred and twenty thouſand 

e of RR ..... CR 

roſe, 3 . 5 


The marquis of Montroſe brought a few Scotch officers from 
the continent; but he had no other troops than about 1200 Iriſh 
and a few Highlanders, with whom he obtained ſeveral ſurprizing 
victories before hie was defeated by David Leſlie, 


pounds ſterling per month; a tax ten times greats 
than that of hip money, which Charles I. had at 
tempted to raiſe hy his own. authority, and which had 
een the firſt cauſe of ſo many diſaſters. 
This parliament was not under Cromwell's direction, 
he. being at that time on his Iriſh expedition, with hi 
ſon-in-law Ireton : but ie was chiefly guided by the 
independent party, who ſtill bore a great ſway. It wa 
reſoſved by the houſe to aſſemble an army againſt the 
Scots, and to ſend Cromwell thither, next in command 
under general Fairfax; accondingly he received orden 


— 


#0. quit-Ireland, which be had almoft ſubdued, Gene. 
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they 

ding the 
houſe, reſigned his commiſ- 
tired his days in peace. This was 
no Extraordinary: reſolution, at a period, and in a 
country, vhere every one acted by his own rules. This 
however proved the ara of Cromwell's greatneſs, who 
was. appointed general! in the place of Fairfax, and 


to victory for upwards of ten years. He beat 


dhe Scottiſh army at Dunbar, and immediately took 
poſſeſſion of che city of Edinburgh. From thence he 
ent in purſuit of Charles, who was advanced into 
land as far as Worceſter, in hopes that the Engliſh 
oyaliſts would rife. in his behalf and join him there; 
ut his army conſiſted chiefly of new-raifed traops, 
raw and undiſciplined. Cromwell came up with, and 
attacked him on the banks of the Severn, and gained; 
after very little reſiſtance, the completeſt victory that | 
had eser crowned: bis arms. He carried near ſeven 
thauſand priſoners to London, who were ſold as ſlaves 
to the American planters, The victorious army made 
itſelf maſter of all Scotland, while, Cromwell purſued — 
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Imagination, the parent of fiction, never conceived 
a train of more extraordinary adventures, more preſſing 
dangers, or more cruel extremities, than thoſe which 
Charles experienced in his flight from his father's 
murderer. He was obliged to . travel almoſt alone 
through bye-paths, half ſpent with hunger and fatigue, 
till he arrived in Staffordſhire. There he concealed 
himſelf a whole night and day, in the hollow of a 
large oak in the midſt of a wood“, ſurrounded by 
Cromwell's ſoldiers, who were every where in ſearch of 
him. The oak was ſtill to.be ſeen at the beginning of 
this century. Aſtronomers have given it a place among 
the conſtellations of the ſouthern pole, and have thus 
perpetuated the remembrance of theſe diſaſters. This 
prince, after wandering from village to village, ſoms- 
times diſguiſed like a poſtiliqn, ſometimes in women's 
apparel, and, ſometimes like a wood- cutter, at length- 
found means to efcape in a ſmall fiſhing-boat, and was 
fafely landed in Normandy, after having undergone, 
for {1x weeks, a train of adventures thatalmoſt exceed 
credibility, LO | | 

Cromwell, in the mean time, returned to London 
in triumph. He was met a few miles from the city by 
the ſpeaker of the houſe, accompanied by ſeveral of 
the members, and the mayor and magiſtrates of Lon- 
don in their formalities. The firit thing he did after 
his return, was to perſuade the parliament to an abuſe 
of the victory their troops had gained, and which was 
ſo flattering to the Engliſh. The houſe paſſed an act 
for incorporating Scotland, as a conquered country, 
with the Engliſh commonwealth ; and royalty was 
aboliſhed among the conquered, as it had already been 
among the victors. ; "TS 

Never had England been more powerful than fince 
it had become a commonwealth. The parliament, 
Which was wholly compoſed of republicans, formed the 

| extraordinary 
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It was at Boſcobel in Shropſhire, that the king and colon 
Carcleſs concealed themſclves among the branches of an oak. 
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extraordinary project of joining the ſeven United, Pro- 


vinces to England, as it had lately incorporated. Scot. 
land. The ftadtholdes William II. ſon-in-law. to 


Charles I. was lately dead, after having attempted to 
make himſelf abſolute in Holland, as Charles I. had 
attempted it in England, but with no better ſucceſs, 
He left a ſon in the cradle; and the Engliſh. parlia- 
ment hoped that the Dutch would as. eaſily give up i 
their ſtadtholder as the Engliſh had done its monarch; 
in which caſe the united republic of England, Scotland, 
and Holland, might hold the balance of Europe: but 
the friends of the houſe of Orange having vigorouſly 
oppoſed this project, which ſavoured greatly of the 
enthuſiaſm of the times, this very enthuſiaſm deter- 
mined the Engliſh. parliament to declare war againſt 
Holland. The two republics, had ſeveral engage- 
ments at ſea with various ſucceſs. Some of the wiſeſt 
among the members, who began to dread Cromwell's | 
great influence and power, concurred in carrying on the 
war, that they might have a pretence for encreaſing 
the navy expence, which might oblige the parhament 


to diſband tle army, and thus by degrees overthrow 


the dangerous-power of the general. FS 
Cromwell ſaw into their ſchemes, as they had pene- 


trated into his; and now he threw off the maſk entirely, 


and ſhewed himſelf in his proper colours. He told 
major general Vernon, that he was compelled to do 
< that which. made. his hair ſtand an end,” He 
haſtened to the houſe with a detachment of choſen, 
men, and followed by the officers who were. moſt at 


his devotion, and ſet a guard upon the door; then he 
entered and took his place, and after ſome little pauſe, 
Methinks, ſaid he, this parliament is ripe enough. 


to be diſſolved. Some of the members having ro- 
proacked him with ingratitude, he ſtarted up in the 
middle of the houſe, and exclaimed, ** The Lord has 
« done with you, and has made choice of other in- 
& ſtruments.” After this fanatic ſpeech he reviled all 
preſent in the moſt opprobrious terms, reproaching one 
as à drunkard, another as a whore-maſter, 496, 0g 
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them; all that the goſpel candemned. them, and that 
they had. nothing to do but to diſſolve themſelves im: 
mediately. His officers and ſoldiers then entered the 
houſe, where pointing to the mace, he bad one of 
em © take away that bauble.“ Major general 
Harriſon then went up to the ſpeaker, and obliged him 
to leave the chair by violence; Cromwell then turning 
to the members, It is you, added he, that have 
« forced me upon this. L have prayed to the Lord 
“ night and day that he wouid' rather ſlay me than 
« put me upon this work.” Having ſaid this, he 
tarned out all the members one by one, locked the doors 
himſelf, and carried away the key in his pocket. 

What is ſtill more ſtrange is, that the parliament 
being thus diſſolved by force, and there being na 
acknowledged legiſlative authority, every thing did 
not fall into canfuſion. Cromwell called a council of 
his officers, and it was by them that the conſtitution 
of the ſtate was truly changed. On this occaſion that 
happened in England, which we have already ſeen 
happen in all countries in the world; the ſtrong gave 
laws to the weak. | a £65 

At Cromwell's inſtigation, this council nominated 
one hundred and forty-four perſons to repreſent the 
nation in parliament ; theſe were chiefly taken from 
the loweſt: claſs of the people, ſuch as ſhop-keepers 
and journeymen handicrafts. One of the moſt attive 
members of this parliament was aleather-ſeller,, named 
Barebones, from whom this aſſembly was. called Bare- 
bone's Parliament. 12 i 

Cromwell, as general, ſenta written order to all theſe 
members, requiring them to come and take upon 
them the ſovereign power, and to govern the nation, 
This ailembly, after fitting five months, during; which 


time it became the object of ridicule and contempt to 


the whole nation, came to a reſolution to diflolve itſelf, 
and reſigned the ſovereign power into the hands of the 
council of war, who thereupon, of their own authority, 


declared Cromwell protector of the three kingdoms, and 


ſent for the lerd mayor and aldermen to join in the 


fame. 
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ſame. Oliver was then conduQed to Whitehall with 
great ceremony, and there inſtalled in the royal palace, 
where he afterwards took up his reſidence. He was 
honoured with the title of Your Highneſs ; and the 
city of London invited him to a feaſt, where the ſame 
honours were ſhewn him as had been paid to their kings. 
Thus did a private gentleman of Wales“, from an 
amazing conjunction of courage and hypocrify, rife 
to the kingly power, thongh under another name. 

He was near fifty-three years of age when he atrained 
the ſovereign power, forty-two Jo of which time he 
had paſſed without having had any employ civil or 
military. He was hardly known in 1642, when the 
houſe of commons, of which he was a member, gave 
him a commiſſion for a major of horſe, From this 
beginning it was that he roſe to be maſter of that houſe 
and the army ; and after having ſubdued Charles I. 
and his ſon, ſtept into their throne ; and without being 
king, reigned more abſolutely and fortunately than 
any king had ever done. He choſe a council conſiſt- 
ing of fourteen of the principal officers, who had been 
the companions of his fortunes, to each of whom he 
aſſigned a penſion of a thouſand pounds ſterling. The 
forces were paid one month's advance ; the magazines 
of all kinds were regularly ſupphed. In the treaſury, 
of which he had the ſole management, there were 
three hundred thouſand pounds ſterling, and about one 
hundred and fifty thouſand in that of Ireland. The 
Dutch ſued to him for peace, and he dictated the con- 


ditions, which were, that they ſhould pay three hun- 


dred thouſand pounds ſterling; that the ſhips of the 


States-General ſhould pay the compliment to the Britiſh 


flag ; and that the young prince of Orange ſhould 
never be reſtored to the offices or poſts of his anceſtors. 
This was the ſame prince, who afterwards dethroned 
James II. as Cromwell had dethroned his father. 

N | | Saen | All 


» He was born at Huntingdon of a good family, though he inke- 
2 ted but a ſmall eſtate from his family. | 
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All the nations of Europe vied with each other 
in courting the protector. France courted his alli- 
ance againſt Spain, and put Dunkirk into his hands. 
His admirals took the iſland of Jamaica from the 
Spaniards, which has ever fince remained with the 
Engliſh. Ireland was entirely ſubdued, and treated 
like a conquered country. The eſtates of the van- 
quiſhed were beſtowed upon the victors; and thoſe 
who were moſt attached to the royal cauſe, died by the 
hands of the common executioner.— = 
Cromwell, who governed with all the authority of 
a king, convoked ſeveral parliaments; but as he was 
always their maſter, he diſſolved them whenever he 
pleaſed. He ditcovered all the plots that were formed 
againſt him, and prevented many inſurrections. The 
peers were wholly excluded from his parliament, and 
lived in obſcurity on their reſpective eſtates. He had 
the addreſs to prevail on one. of theſe parliaments, to 
make him a tender of the royal dignity, thas he might 
refuſe it; and by that means, more effectually ſecure 
his real power. He reſided in the royal palace, where 
he lived a retired and gloomy life, without the leaſt 
pomp or extravagance. General Ludlow, who was 
his lieutenant in Ireland, relates, that when the pro- 
tector ſent his ſon Henry Cromwell over to that king- 
dom, he ſent only one ſervant to attend him. He was 
always of a moroſe diſpoſition; he was ſober, temper- 
ate, ſaving, though not greedy of another's poſſeſſions; 
he was diligent and punctual in all public affairs. By 
this dexterous management, he kept well with all ſects; 
he did not perſecute thoſe of the Romiſh communion, 
or of the church of England, who now hardly dared to 
ſhew/ their heads; he had chaplains of all parties; he 
was an enthuſiaſt with the fanatics (now called the 
Preſbyterians) whom he had cheated, ſubdued, and 


no longer feared ; and would laugh at them with the 


Deiſts, placing confidence only in the independents, 


who could not ſubſiſt but through him. By this con- 
duct, he preſerved to his laſt hour, an authority which 
; | 2 had 


C4 


i his life to fifty-eight years. 


his ſon Richard his ſucceſſor in the 


vailed at that time, Richard Cromwell was 


death of Philip II. king of Spain. 


mony was obſerved at Oliver's funeral. 
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had been cemented with blood, and ſupported by ſorce 
and artifice. 


"Notwithſtanding his ſobriety, nature had limited 
He died of a common 


fever, occaſioned probably by the anxiety of mend, 


ever attendant upon tyranny; for towards the Jatter 


part of his life, he was under continual apprehenſions 
of being aſſaſfinated: he never lay two nights toge- 
ther in the ſame room. At his death, he nominated 
rotectorſhip. 
As ſoon as the breath was out of his 
his preſbyterian chaplains, named Herries, comforted 
the by-Randers with this ſpeech : + Do not be diſ- 
mayed ; as he protected the Lord's people fo long as he 


remained amongſt us, he will protect us more power- 


_ now that he is aſcended into Heaven, where he 
will be ſeated at the right hand of Chriſt.” The ſpirit 
of Fanaticiſm was ſo powerful at that time, and Crom- 
well was held in ſuch high efteem, that nd one laughed 
at this ridiculous notion. 

Notwithſtanding the different intereſts which pre- 
peaceably 
proclaimed protector in London. The council ſued 
an order for the funeral of the deceaſed protector, 
which was more magnificent than that of any of the 
kings of England. They choſe as a model en this 
eccnfion, the ceremonial Which had been uſed at the 
It is to be obſerved, 
that Philip was repreſented as being in purgatory for 
two months, in an apartment hung with black, and 
lighted with only A few 'tapers. aß Was afterwards 
repreſented as in Heaven. The body was laid on a 
bed, riclily adorned with; 
withctvth of the ſame, ond illuminated with upwards 
of five hundred tapers, the light of which was again 
reflected from ſilver plates, which formed a luſtre, 
equal to that of the Sun at noon day. The ſame cere- 

He was laid 
on a bed of ſtate, with the crown on his head, and a 


golden ſceptre in his hand. The people gave little 
4 attention 


y, one of 


gold, in an dap hung 
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attention either do this imitation of a Romiſh -qere= 
mony, or the magnificence with which it Was ae- 
companied. 'The dead body was embalmed and de- 
poſited in the rdyal vault, from whence Charles II. 
after his reſtoration, cauſed it to be removed, and 
expoſed upon a gallows. "FA Wy Y, 18989881. "A 


Of the famous Coxsatrs Hoxuc BARBAROSIA, 


and his Brother HAYRADIN . 1 
ABOUT the beginning of che fixteenth century, a 
A ſudden revolution happened, which by - render- 

ing the ſtates of Barbary formidable to the Europeans, 

has made their hiſtory worthy of more attention. 

This revolution was brought about by perſons born 

in a rank of life, which intitled them to act no ſuch 

illuſtrious part. Horuc and Hayradin, the ſons of a 

potter in the Ifle of Leſbos, prompted, by a reſtleſs and 

enterprizing ſpirit, forſook their father's trade, ran to 

ſea, and joined a crew of pirates. They ſoon diſtin- 
uiſhed themſelves by their valour and activity; and 

9-5 maſters of a ſmall brigantine, carried on 

their infamous trade, with ſuch conduct and ſucceſs, 

that they aſſembled a fleet of twelve galleys, beſides 

many veſſels of ſmaller force. Of this fleet Horuc, 

the elder brother, called Barbaroſſa from the red co-. 

lour of his beard, was admiral, and Hayradin ſecond 

in command, but with almoſt equal authority. They 

called themſelves the friends of the Sea, and the ene- 

mies of all who ſail upon it; and their names ſoon. bo” 

became terrible from the ftraits of the Dardanelles to 

thoſe of Gibraltar. Together with their fame and 

power, their ambitious. views opened and enlarged, . 

and while acting as Corſairs, they adopted W 
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and acquired the talents of conquerors, They often 
carried the prizes which they took on the coaſts of 
Spain and Italy into the ports of Barbary ; and en- 
riching the inhabitants by the ſale of their booty, and 
the thoughtleſs prodigality of their crews, were wel- 
come gueſts in every place at which they touched. 
The convenient ſituation of theſe harbours lying fo 
near the greateſt commercial ſtates: at that time in 
Chriſtendom, made the brothers wiſh for an eſtabliſh- 
ment in that country. An opportunity of accompliſh- 
Ing this, quickly preſented itſelf, which they did not 
ſuffer to paſs unimproved. Eutemi, king of Algiers, 
having attempted ſeveral times, without ſuccels, to 
take a fort which the Spaniſh governors: of Oran had 
built not far from his capital, was ſo ill adviſed as to 
apply for aid to Barbaroſſa, whoſe valour the Afri- 
cans conſidered as irreſiſtible. The active | Corſair 
gladly accepted of the invitation; and leaving his 
brother Hayradin with the fleet, marched at the head 
of five thouſand men to Algiers, where he was received 
as their deliverer. Such a force gave him the com- 
mand of the town; and obſerving that the Moors nei- 
ther ſuſpected him of any bad intention, nor were 
capable with their light- armed troops, of oppoſing his 
diſciplined veterans, he ſecretly murdered the monarch 
whom he had come to aſſiſt, and cauſed himſelf to be 
laimed king of Algiers in his ſtead. The autho- 

rity which he had thus boldly uſurped, he endeavoured 
to eſtabliſn, by arts ſuited to the genius of the people 
whom he had to govern; by liberality without bounds 
to thoſe who. favoured: his promotion, and by cruelty 
no leſs unbounded towards all whom he had any reaſon 
to diſtruſt, Not ſatisfied with the throne which he 
had acquired, he attacked the neighbouring king of 
Tremecen; and having vanquifhed him in battle, 
added his dominions to thoſe of Algiers. - At the fame 
time, he continued to infeſt the coaſts of Spain and 
Italy with fleets, which reſembled the armaments of a 
great monarch, rather than the light ſquadrons of a 
Corſair, The devaſtations which theſe committed 
| | obliged 
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obliged Charles, about the beginning. of his reign, to 
furniſh the Marquis de Comares, -governor of Oran, 
with troops ſufficient to attack him. That officer, 
aſſiſted by the dethroned king of Tremecen, executed 
the commiſſion with ſuch ſpirit, | that Barbaroſſa's 
troops being beat in ſeveral encounters, he himſelf 
was ſhut up in Tremecen ; after defending it to the 
laſt extremity, he was overtaken in attempting to make 
his eſcape, and flain while he fought with an obſtinate 
valour, worthy of his former fame and exploits. 
His brother Hayradin, known hikewife by the name 
of Barbaroſſa, aflamed the ſceptre of Algiers with the 
ſame ambition and abilities, but with better fortune. 
His reign being undiſturbed by the arms of the Spa- 
niards, which had full occupation in the wars among 
the European powers, he regulated with admirable. 
prudence the interior police of his kingdom, carried 
on his naval operations with great vigour, and ex- 
tended his conqueſts on the continent of Africa. But 
perceiving, that the Moors and Arabs ſubmitted to his 
goveroment with the utmoſt impatience ;z and being 
afraid, that his continual depredations would, one 
dav, draw upon him the arms of the Chriſtians, he 
put his dominions under the protection of the Grand 
Seignior, and received from him a body of Turkiſh 
ſoldiers, ſufficient for his ſecurity againſt his domeſtic, 
as well as his foreign enemies. At laſt, the fame of 
his exploits daily increaſing, Solyman offered him the 
command of the Turkiſh fleet, as the only perſon 
whoſe valour and ſkill in naval affairs entitled him to 
command againit Andrew Doria, the greateſt ſea offi- 
cer of that age. Proud of this diſtinction, Barbaroffa 
repaired to Conſtantinople, and with a wonderful ver- 
ſatility of mind, mingling the arts of a courtier with 
the boldneſs of a Corſair, gained the entire confidence 
both of the Sultan and his Vizier. To them he com- 
municated a ſcheme that he had formed of making 
himſelf maſter of Tunis, the moſt flouriſhing king- 
dom at that time on the coaſt of Africa; which being 
B's | Cs: - approved 
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 baroffa ; who, 
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approved of by them, he obtained whatever he de. 
manded for carrying it into execution. £ 


His hopes of 'faceeſs in this undertaking, were 


founded on the inteſtine divifions in the kingdom of 


*Funis. Mahmed, the laſt king of that country, hav- 
ing thirty-four ſons by different wives, named Muley 
Haſeen, one of the youngeſt among them, his ſucceſ- 
for. That weak prince, who owed this preference 
not to his own merit, but to the aſcendant-which his 
mother had acquired over an old doating monarch, 
firſt poiſoned his father, in order to prevent him from 
altering his deſtination; and then, with the barbarous 


policy which prevails wherever polygamy is permitted, 


and the right of ſueceſſion is not preciſely fixed, he 
put to death all his brothers whom he could get into 
his power. Alraſchid, one of the eldeſt, was ſo for- 
tunate as to efcape his rage; and finding a retreat 
among the wandering Atabs, made ſeveral attempts, 
by the aſſiſtance of ſome of their chiefs, to recover the 
throne, which of right belonged to him. But theſe 


proving unſucceſsful, and the Arabs, from their na- 
_ tural levity, being ready to deliver him up to his mer 


cileſs brother, he fled to Algiers, the only place of 
refuge remaining, and implored the protection of Bar- 

diſerning at once, all the advantages 
that might be gained by ſupporting his title, received 
him with every poſſible demonſtration of friendſhip 
and reſpect. Being ready, at that ti:ae, to ſet ſail for 


Conſtantinople, he eafily perſuaded Alraſchid, whoſe 


eagerneſs to obtain a crown diſpoſed him to believe 
or undertake any thing, to accompany him thither ; 
promiſing him effectual aſſiſtance from Solyman, whom 


he repreſented to be the moſt generous, as well as the 


moſt powerful monarch in the world. But no ſooner 


were they arrived at Conſtantinople, than the falſe 


Corſair, regardleſs of all his promiſes to him, opened 
to the Sultan a plan for conquering Tunis, and an- 
nexing it to the Turkiſh empire, by making uſe of 
the name of this exiled prince, and by means of the 

party 


re . 
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party ready to declare in his favour. Solyman ap- 
proved, with too much facility, of this perfidious pro- 
ſal, extremely ſuitable'to the character of its author, 
ut altogether unworthy of a great prinee. A power- 
ful fleet and numerous army were ſoon aſſembled; 
the fight of which, che credulous Alraſchid flattere 
himſelf, that te would ſoon enter his capital in 
triumph. „ „ | 
But juſt as this unhappy prince was going to embark, 
he was arreſted by order of the Sultan, ſhat up in 
the Seraglio, and was never heard of more. Barbaroſſa 
failed with a fleet of two hundred and fifty veſſels 
towards Africa. After ravaging the coaſts of Italy, 
and ſpreading terror through every part of that coun- 
try, he appeared before Tunis ; and landing his men, 
gave out that he came to aſſert the right of Alraſchid, 
whom he pretended-to have left fick aboard the admi- 
ral galley. The fort of Goletta, which commands the 
bay, foon fell into his hands, partly by his own ad- 
dreſs, partly by the treachery of its commander ; and 
the inhabitants of Tunis, weary of Muley-Haſcen's 
government, took arms, and declared for Alraſchid 
with ſuch zeal and unanimity, as obliged the former 
to fly fo precipitately, that he left all his treaſures 
behind him. The gates were immediately ſet open to 
Barbaroſſa, as the reftorer of their lawful ſovereign. 
But when Alraſchid himſelf did not appear, and when 
inſtead of his name, that of Solyman alone was heard 
among the acclamations of the Turkiſh ſoldiers march- 
ing into the town, the people of Tunis began to ſuſ- 
ect the Corſair's treachery; and their ſuſpicions being 
don converted into certainty, they ran to arms with 
the utmoſt fury, and ſarrounded the citadel, into 
which Barbarofla had led his troops, But having 
foreſeen ſuch a revolution, he was not unprepared for 
it; he immediately turned againſt them the artillery 
on the ramparts, and by one briſk diſcharge of it, and 
of his ſmall arms, he diſperſed the numerous, but un- 
directed aſfailants, and forced them to acknowledge 
e K Solyman 


Africa, willin 
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Solyman as their ſovereign, and to ſubmit to himſelf 


n 1 1) £5 „ 
His firſt care was to put the kingdom, of which he 
had thus got poſſeſſion, in a proper poſture of defence. 
He | ſtrengthened. the citadel which commands the 


town; and fortifying the Goletta in a regular manner, 


at vaſt expence, made it the principal ſtation for his 
fleet, and his great arſenal both for military and 
naval ſtores. Being now poſſeſſed of ſuch extenſive 
territories, he carried on his depredations againſt the 
chriſtian ſtates to a greater extent, and with more de- 
ſtructive violence than ever. Daily complaints of the 


outrages committed by his cruizers, were brought to 


the Emperor by his ſubjects, both in Spain and Italy. 
All Chriſtendom ſeemed to expect from him, as its 
greateſt and moſt fortunate prince, that he would put 
an end to this new and odious ſpecies of oppreſſion. 
At the ſame time Muley-Haſcen, the exiled king of 
Tunis, finding none of the Mahometan princes in 
or able to aſſiſt him in recovering his 
throne, applied to Charles as the only perſon wWwho 

eould aſſert his rights in oppoſition to ſuch a formid- 
able uſurper. The Emperor, equally deſirous of de- 


livering his dominions from the dangerous neighbour- 


hood of Barbarofla ; of appearing as the protector of 


an unfortunate prince; and of acquiring the glory an- 
nexed in that age, to every expedition againſt the 
Mahometans, readily concluded a treaty with Muley- 
HFaſcen, and began. to prepare for invading Tunis. 
Having made trial of his own abilities for war, in a 
late campaign in Hungary, hc was now become ſo fond. 
of the military character, that he determined to com- 
mand on this occaſion in perſon. The united ſtrength 
of his dominions was called out upon an enterprize, in 
which the Emperor was about to hazard his glory, and 
which drew the attention of all Europe. A Flemiſh. 


fleet carried from the ports of the low- country a body af 
German infantry; the gallies of Naples and Sicily took 
on board the veteran bands of Italians and Spaniards, 

1 75 | which. 
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which had diſtinguiſhed themſelves by ſo many victories 
over the French; the Emperor himſelf. embarked at 
Barcelona with the flower of the Spaniſh nobility, and 
was joined by a conſiderable ſquadron from Portugal, 
under the command, of the Infant Don Lewis, the 
Empreſs's brother; Andrew Doria conducted his own 
gallies, the beſt appointed at that time in Europe, and 
commanded by the moſt ſkilful officers: The Pope 
furniſhed all the aſſiſtance in his power, towards ſuch 
a pious enterprize; and the order of Malta, the perpe- 
tual enemies of the infidels, equipped a ſmall ſqua- 
dron, but formidable by the valour of the knights who 
ſerved on board it. The port of Cagliari in Sardinia, 
was the general place of rendezvous. Doria was ap- 
pointed high admiral of the fleet; the command in 
chief of the land forces was given to the. Marquis'di 
Guaſto, | | | 
On the ſixteenth of July, 1535, the fleet, conſiſting 
of near five hundred veſtels, having on board above 
thirty thouſand regular troops, ſet fail from Cagliari; 
and after a proſperous navigation, landed within fight 
of Tunis. Barbarofla, having early intelligence of 
the Emperor's immenſe armament, and ſuſpecting its 
deſtination, prepared with: equal prudence and vigour 
for the defence of his new conqueit. He called in all 
his Corſairs from their different tations ; he drew from 
Algiers what forces could be ſpared ; he diſpatched 
meſſengers to all the African princes, Moors as well 
as Arabs, and by repreſenting Muley-Haſcen as an 
infamous apoitate, prompted by ambition and revenge, 
not only to become the vaſſal of a Chriſtian prince, 
but to conſpire with him to extirpate the Mahometan 
faith, he inflamed thoſe ignorant and bigotted chiefs 
to ſuch a degree, that they took arms as in a common 
cauſe, Twenty thouſand horſe, together with a vaſt 
body of foot, ſoon aſlembled at Tunis; and Barba- 
roſſa, by a proper diſtribution of preſents among them 
trom time to time, kept the ardour which had brought 
them together from ſubſiding. But as he was too well 
acquainted with the enemy whom he had to oppole, 
| | ; an” 
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to'think that-theſe light troops would reſiſt the heavy 


 armed-cavalry and veteran infantry which compoſed 


_ the Imperial army; his chief confidence was in the 
of the Goletta, and in his body of Turkiſh 
ſoldiers, who were armed and diſciplined after the 
Enr8pean faftron.- Six thoufand of theſe, under the 
command of Stan, a renegado Jew, the braveſt and 
moſt experienced of all his Corſairs, he threw into 
that fort, which the Emperor immediately inveſted. 
As Charies had the command of the ſea, his camp wal 
d 'plentifully fupplied not only with the neceffa- 
ries, but with all the luxuries of life, that Muley. 
Haſcen, who had not been accuſtomed to ſee war car- 
ried on with fuch order and maynificence, was filled 
with admiration of the Emperor's power. HHis troops, 

animated by his preſence, and confidering it as meri- 
torious to ſhed their blood in ſuch a pious cauſe, con- 
tended with each other for the poſts of honour and 
_ danger. Three ſeparate attacks were concerted, and 
the Germans, Spamards, and Ttahans, having one of 
theſe committed to each of them, puſhed them forward 
with the eager courage which national emulation in- 
fpires. Sinan diſplayed 'refolution and fkill becom- 
ing the confidence which his maſter had put in him; 
the garriſon performed the hard ſervice on which they 
were ordered with great fortitude. But though he in- 
terrupted the befiegers by frequent fallies; though the 
Moors and Arabs alarmed'the camp with their conti- 
neal incurfions ; the breaches ſoon became ſo confider- 
able towards the land, white the fleet battered the for- 
tiftcations which it could approach, with no leſs fury 
and ſucceſs, that an affault being given on all ſides at 
once, the place was taken by ſtorm; Sinan, with the 
remains of his garriſon, retiring, after an obſtinate 
refiſtance, over 'a ſhallow part of the bay towards the 
city. By the reduction of the Goletta, the Emperor 
became mafter of Barbaroſſa's fleet, conſiſting of 
_ erghty-feven palhes and galliots, together -with his 
arfenal, and three hundred cannon moſtly braſs, which 
were planted on the ramparts; a prodigious number 


in 


in that age, and a remarkable proof of the ſtrength'oF 

rw well ns of 'the tneſs of the Corfair's 
power. The Emperor marched inte the Golerta thro? 
the trench, and turning to Muley-Haſcen who attended 
him, Here, fays he, is a gate open to you, by 
« which you ſhall return to take poſſeſſion of our 


t and e dominions. = an 
into Barbareſſa, though he felt the fuſl weight of theiblow 
eſted. Wwhich he had received, did not, however, loſt cou- 
p wad rage, or abandon the defence of Tunis. But as the 
ceffa- walls were of great extent, and extremely weak; as he 
uley- could not depend on the fidelity of the inhabitants, 
r Car- nor hope that the Moors and Arabs would fuſtain the 
filled hardſhips of a ſiege, he boldly determined to advance 
oops, {WE with his army, which amounted to fifty thouſand men, 
meri- Wil cowards the Imperial camp, and to decide the fate of 
con- his kingdom by the iſſue of a battle. This reſolution 
and he communicated to his principal officers, and repre- 
and ſenting to them the fatal conſequences which might 
ne of follow, if ten thouſand Chriſtian flaves, whom he had 
ward ſhut up in thecitadel, ſhould attempt to mutiny during 
n in- I te abſence of the army, he propoſed as a neceſſary 
com- precaution for the public ſecurity, to maſſacre them 
him; ¶ without mercy before he began his march. They all 
they WM approved warmly of his intention to fight; but in- 


ured, as they were in their piratical depredations, 
to ſcenes of bloodſhed and cruelty, the barbarity of 


onti- his propoſal concerning the flaves filled them with 
1der- horror; and Barbaroſſa, rather from the dread of irri- 
for- tating them, than ſwayed by motives of humanity, 
fury Bi conſented to ſpare the lives of the flaves. FOOT AER 
es at By this time the Emperor had begun to advance to- 
the wards Tunis; and though his troops ſuffered incon- 
inate Wl ceivable hardſhips in their march over burning ſands, 


deſtitute of water, and expoſed to the intolerable hear 


yeror of the ſun, they ſoon- came up with the enemy. The 
of Moors and Arabs, emboldened by their vaſt ſuperi- 
| his {ME ority in number, immediately ruſhed on to the attack 
hich ¶ with loud ſhouts ; but their undiſciplined courage did 


not ſtand one moment the ſhock of regular battalions + 


mind, and by expoſing his own. perſon to the gre 


» * 
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and though Barbarolla, with admirable ene o 


{2 dangers, endeavoured to rally them, the rout — 
general, that he himſelf was hurried along with them 
Ain: their flight back to the city. "There he found ever 
thing in the utmoſt confuſion; ſome of the inhabitant 
flying with their families and effects; others ready to 
ſet open their gates to the conqueror; the 'Purkilh 
ſoldiers preparing to retreat ; and the citadel, which, 
an ſuch circumſtances might have afforded him ſom 
refuge, already in, the poſſeſſion of the Chriſtian cap. 
ves. Theſe unhappy. men, rendered deſperate by 
their ſituation, had laid hold on the opportunity which ami: 
Barbarofla dreaded. As ſoon as his army was at ſome that 
diſtance from the town, they gained two of their Chr 
keepers, by whoſe afliftance, knocking off their fetter, diſti 
and burſting open their priſons, they overpowered the fall: 
Turkiſh garriſon, and turned the artillery of the fon the! 
againſt their former maſters. Barbaroſſa, diſappointed A 
and enraged, exclaiming ſometimes againſt the falſe miſc 
compaſſion of his officers, and ſometimes condemning don 
his own imprudent compliance with their opinion, fed for 
precipitately to. Bona. the 
Mean while Charles, ſatisfied with the eaſy and al- the 
moſt bloodleſs victory which he had gained, and ad- Con. 
Vancing ſlowly with the precaution neceſſary in au ing 
enemy's country, did not yet know the whole exten Tor 
of his. own good fortune. But at laſt a meſſenger diſ-. the 
patched by the ſlaves acquainted him with the ſucceisMf lav 
of their noble effort for the recovery, of their liberty; ſhor 
and at the ſame time deputies arrived from the town, of t 
in order to preſent him the keys of their gates, and to ſerv 
implore his protection from military violence. While inte 
he was deliberating concerning the proper meaſures for ther 
this purpoſe, the ſoldiers fearing that they would be thou 
deprived of the booty which they expected, broke ſud- 
denly, and without orders into the town, and began all 
to kill and plunder without diſtinction. It was then tifie 
too late to reſtrain their cruelty, their avarice, or thou 
licentioulnels. All the outrages of which ſoldiers are 14d! 
| capable 
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ſence q capable in the fury of a ſtorm, all the exceſſes of which 
great men can be guilty, when their paſſions are heightened 
camei by the contempt and hatred: which difference in man- 
th then ners and religion inſpire, were committed. Above 
id even thirty thouſand of the innocent inhabitants periſhed 
abitanu on that unhappy day, and ten thouſand were carried 
eady away as ſlaves. Muley-Haſcen took poſſeſſion. of a 
PurkihbM throne ſurrounded with carnage, abhorred by his ſub- 
which, jects on whom he had brought ſuch. calamities, and 
n ſome pitied even by thoſe whoſe raſhneſs had been the occa- 
an cap: fion of them. The Emperor lamepted the fatal acci- 
rate by dent which had ſtained the luſtre of. his victory; and 


which amidit ſuch a ſcene of horror there was but one ſpectacle 
ut ſome that afforded him any ſatisfaction, Ten thouſand 
f the Chriſtian ſlaves, among whom were ſeveral perſons of 
fetter diſtinction, met him as he entered the town; and 
red the falling on their knees, thanked and bleſſed him as 


he fort their deliverer. | | Ig 
oInted At the ſame time that Charles accompliſhed his pro- 
e falſe miſc to the Mooriſh king of re-eſtabliſhing him in his 
mning f dominions, he did not negle& what was neceſſary 
n, fled for bridling the power of the African Corſairs, for 


the ſecurity of his own ſubje&s, and for the intereſt of 
the Spaniſh crown: in order to gain theſe ends, he 
concluded a treaty with Muley-Haſcen on the follow- 
ing conditions : 'That he ſhould hold the kingdom of 
Tunis in fee of the crown of Spain, and do homage to 
the Emperor as his liege lord ; that all the Chriſtian 
ſlaves now within his 8 of whatever nation, 
ſhould be ſet at liberty without ranſom; that no ſubject 
of the Emperor's ſhould for the future be detained in 
ſervitude; that no Turkith corſair ſhould be admitted 
into the ports of his dominions; that free trade, toge- 
ther with the public exerciſe of the Chriſtian religion, 
ſhould be allowed to all the Emperor's ſubjects; that 
the Emperor ſhould not only retain the Goletta, but 
all the other ſea-ports in the kingdom which were for- 
tified thould be put into his hands; that Muley-Haſcen 
ſhould pay annually twelve thouſand crowns for the 
ſubſiſtence of the Spaniſh garriſon in the Goletta ; * 
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permitting him to purſue Barbaroſſa. 


with it was conducted, and the ſucceſs which crowned 
It, than by the importance of the conſequences that 


glory than at any other period of his reign. Twenty 


 inconſiderable figure; he, as the chief prince in Chriſt- 


and particular intereſts. 


he ſhould enter into no alliance with any of the Empe- 
ror's enemies, and ſhould 3 to him every year, 
as an acknowledgement of his vaſſalage, fix Mooriſh 
horſes, and as many hawks. Having thus ſettled the 
affairs of Africa; chaſtiſed the inſolence of the Corſairs; 
ſecured a ſafe retreat for the ſhips of his ſubjects, 
and a proper ſtation for his own fleet, on that coaſt 
from which he was moſt infeſted by piratical depreda« 
tion ; Charles embarked again for Lutope, the tem- 
peſtuous weather, and ſickneſs among his troops, not 


By this expedition, the merit of which ſeems to have 
been eſtimated in that age, rather by the apparent 
generoſity of the undertaking, the magnificence where. 


attended it, the Emperor attained a greater height of | 


ouſand ſlaves whom he freed from bondage, either 
by his arms, or by his treaty with Muly-Haſcen, each 
of whom he cloathed and furniſhed with the means of 
returning to their reſpective countries, ſpread all over 
Europe the fame of their benefactor's munificence, 
extolling his power and abilities with the exaggeration 
flowing from 'gratitude and admiration. In compari- 
fon with him, the other monarchs of Europe made an 


endom, appeared to be concerned for the honour of 
the Chriſtian name, for the public ſecurity and wel- 
fare, while they were attentive only to their private 
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The Revolt of ANDREW DoRIA from the Prer thy 
and the Re-eftabliſhment of Liberty in Genoa * 


\EVERAL unexpected events retarded and diſ- 
8 couraged the progreſs of the French in the ſiege 
of Naples; but the revolt of Andrew Doria proved a 
fatal blow to all their meaſures. That gallant officer, 
the citizen of a republic, and trained up from his 
infancy in the ſea- ſervice, retained the ſpirit of inde- 
pendance natural to the former, and the plain liberal 
manners peculiar to the latter. A perfect ſtranger to 
the arts of ſubmiſſion or flattery neceſſary in courts, 
and conſcious at the ſame time of his own merit and 
importance, he always offered his advice with freedom, 
and often preferred his complaints and remonſtrances 
with boldneſs. The French miniſters, unaccuſtomed 
to ſuch liberties, determined to ruin a man who treated 
them with ſo little deference ; and though Francis 
himſelf had a juit ſenſe of Doria's ſervices as well as. 
an high eſteem for his character, the courtiers, by con- 
tinually repreſenting him as a man haughty, intractable, 
and more folicitous to aggrandize himſelf, than to pro- 
mote the intereſt of France, gradually undermined the 
foundations of his credit, and filled the king's mind 
with ſuſpicion and diſtruſt. From thence proceeded 
ſeveral affronts and indignities put upon Doria. His 
appointments were not regularly paid; his advice even 
in naval affairs was often {lighted ; an attempt was made 
to ſeize the priſoners taken by his nephew in the ſea- 
hot of Naples; all which he bore with abundance of 
ill humour. But an injury offered to his country, 


J tranſported him beyond all bounds of patience. The 


French began to fortify Savona, to clear its harbour, 


and removing thither ſome branches of trade carried on 
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at Genoa, plainly ſhewed that they intended to render 
that town, long the object of jealouſy and hatred to 
the Genoeſe, their rival in wealth and commerce. Doria, 
animated with a patriotic. zeal for the honour of his 
country, remonſtrated againſt this in the higheſt tone, 
not without threats, if the- meaſure were not inſtantly 
abandoned. This bold action, aggravated by the 
malice of the courtiers, and placed in the moſt odious 
light, irritated Francis to ſuch a degree, that he com- 
manded Barbeſieux, whom he appointed admiral of 
the Levant, to ſail directly to Genoa with the French 
fleet, to arreſt Doria, and to ſeize his gallies. This 
raſh order, of which the moit profound ſecrocy alone 
could have ſecured the execution, was concealed with 
ſo little care, that Doria got timely intelligence of it, 
and retired with all his gallies to a place of ſafety, 
Guaſto“, his priſoner, who had long obſerved and 
fomented his growing diſcontent, and had often allured 
him by magnificent promiſes to enter into the Emperor's 
ſervice, laid hold on this favourable opportunity. 
While his indignation and reſentment were at their 
height, he prevailed on him to diſpatch one of his offi- 
cers to the Imperial court with his overtures and de- 
mands. The negociation was not long; Charles, 
fully ſenſible of the importance of ſuch an acquiſition, 
ef him whatever terms he required. Doria ſent 
ack his commiſſion, together with the collar, of St. 
Michael, to Francis, and hoiſting the Imperial colours, 
_ failed with all his gallies towards Naples, not to block 
up the harbour of that unhappy city, as he had been 
formerly engaged, but to bring them protection and 
deliverance. : os av | 
His arrival opened the communication with the ſea, 
and reſtored plenty in Naples, which was now reduced 
to the laſt extremity ; and the French having loſt their 
ſuperiority at fea, were ſoon reduced to great ſtraits for 
| | | Want 


. » 
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* The Marquis del Guaſto, an officer of rank in the Spaniſh 
| ſervice, had been taken priſoner by Doria in a ſea engagement. 
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ender WM want of provifions. The prince of Orange, who ſuc- 
ed to ceeded the viceroy in the command of the Imperial 
Doria, army, ſhewed himfelf by his prudent conduct worthy 
f his Wl of that honour which his good fortune and the death 
tone, if of his generals had twice acquired him. Beloved by 
antly his troops, who, remembering the proſperity they had 
the enjoyed under his command, ſerved him with the 
dious Wl utmoſt alacrity, he letſlip no opportunity of N 
com- che enemy, and by continual alarms and ſallies, fatigued 
al of and weakened them. As an addition to all theſe miſ- 


rench 
This 
alone 


fortunes, the diſeaſes common in that country during 
the ſultry months, began to break out amongſt the 
French troops. The priſoners communicated to them 


with the peſtilence which the Imperial army had brought to 
of it, N Naples from Rome, and it raged with ſuch violence, that 
afcty. Wl few, either officers or ſoldiers, eſcaped the infection. Of 
and the whole army, not four thouſand men, a number ſcarce 


lured WM ſufficient to defend the camp, were capable of Co 


eror's duty; and being now beſieged in their turn, they ſuf= 
unity. WE fered all the miſeries from which the Imperialiſts were 

their ¶ delivered. Lautrec *, after ſtruggling long with ſe 
s offi- I many diſappointments and calamities, which preyed on 


d de- 
arles, 
ition, 
2 {ent 
of St. 
lours, 
block 
been 


1 and 


his mind, at the ſame time that the peſtilence waſted 
his body, died, lamenting the negligence of his ſo- 
vereign, and the infidelity of his allies, to which ſo 
many brave men had fallen victims. By his death, 
and the indiſpoſition of the other generals, the com- 
mand devolved on the marquis de Saluces, an officer 
altogether unequal to ſuch a truſt, He with troops 
no leſs diſpirited than reduced, retreated in diſorder to 
Averſa z which town being inveſted by the prince of 
Orange, Saluces was under the neceſſity of conſenting, 
that he himſelf ſhould remain a priſoner of war, that 
his troops ſhould lay down their arms and colours, give 
ap their baggage, and march under a guard to the 
frontiers of France. By this ignominious capitulation, 


e ſea, 
duced 
their 
its for 


want the wretched remains of the French army were ſaved ; 
Nac the Emperor, by his own perſeverance and the 
Spaniſh — — — — — 
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At. * The commander of the French troops. 
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good onduct of his generals, acquired once more the 


muperiority in Italy. ; 
1 Are loſs of Genoa. followed immediately upon the 


ruin of the army in Naples. T'o deliver his country 


from the dominion. of foreigners, was Doria's higheſt 

ambition, and bad been his principal inducement to 

| quit the ſervice of France, and enter into that of the 
Er A moſt favourable opportunity for execut- 
ing this honourable enterprize now preſented itſelf; 

The city of Genoa, afflicted by the peſtilence, wag 

almoſt deſerted by it inhabitants; the French garriſon 

being neither regularly paid nor recruited, was reduced 
to an inconfiderable number; Doria's emuſlaries: found 
that ſuch of the citizens as remained, being weary 
alike of the. French and Imperial yoke, the rigour of 
whach they had alternately felt, were ready to welcome 
him as their deliverer, and to ſecond all his meaſures, 

Things wearing this promiſing aſpect, he ſailed tawards 

the coaſt of Genoa ; on his approach the French gallies 

retired; a ſmall body of men which he landed ſur- 
red one of the of Genoa in the night time; 

Trivulci, the French governor, with his feeble garri- 
ſon, ſhut himſelf up in the citadel, and Doria took poſ- 
ſeſſion of the town without bloodſhed or reſiſtance. Want 
of proviſions quickly obliged Trivulci to capitulate; 
the people, eager to aboliſh ſuch an odious monument 
of their ſervitude, ran together with a tumultuous 
vaglence, and levelled the citadel with the ground. 

It was now in Doria's power to have rendered him- 
ſelf the ſovereign of his country, which he had fa 
happily freed from oppreſſion. The fame of his for- 

mer actions, the ſucceſs of his preſent attempt, the 

attachment of his friends, the gratitude of his coun- 
trymen, together with the ſupport of the Emperor; all 
cConſpired to facilitate his attaining the ſupreme autho- 

rity, and invited him to lay hold of it. But with a 

magnanimity of which there are few examples, be ſa- 

crificed all thoughts of aggrandizing himſelf to the vir - 
twous ſatisfaction of eſtabliſhing liberty in his country, 
the higheſt object at which ambition can aim. Having 
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aſſembled the whole body of the people in the court 
before his palace, he aſſured them that the happineſs of 
ſeeing them once more in the poſſeſſon of freedom, 
was to him a full reward for all his ſervices; that 
more delighted with the name of citizen than of ſo- 
vereign, he claimed no, pre-eminence or power above 
his equals ; but remitted entirely to them, the right 
of ſettling what form of government they would now 
chuſe to be eſtabliſhed amongſt them. The people 
liſtened to him with tears of admiration and. af joys 
Twelve perſons were elected to new- model the couſtty 
tution of the republic. The influence of Doma's vir: 
tue and example, communicated it{elf- to his country- 
men; the factions which had long torn and ruined the 
tate, ſeemed. to be forgotten; prudent precautions 
were taken to prevent their reviving; and the ſame 
farm of government which hath ſubfiſted- with little 
variations ſince that time in Genoa, was. eſtabliſhed. 
with univerſal applauſe. Doria lived to a great age, 
beloved, reſpected, and honoured by his countrymen z 
and adhering uniformly. to his profeſſions. of modera- 
tion, without arrogating any thing unbecoming a pri- 
vate citizen, he preſerved a great aſcendant oyer the 
councils. of the republic, which. owed its being to his 
generality, The authority he poſſeſſed was more flat. 
tering, as well as more ſatisfactory than that derived 
from ſovereignty; a dominion founded on love and in 
gratitude; and upheld by veneration for his virtues, 
not by the dread. of his power. His memory 1s ſtill 
reverenced-by the Genoeſe, and he is diſtinguiſhed in 
their public monuments, and celebrated in the works 
of their hiſtorians, by the moſt honourable, of all ap- 
pellations, $6 The father of his country, and the 


reſtorer of its liberty. 
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\ Fatsco's Conſpiracy to overturn the Governmmtſſ o 
e, - - of GENOA ®, e 
HE form of government which had been effi- 2 
bliſhed in Genoa, at the time when Andrey 1 
Doria reſtored liberty to his country, though calculated © 
to obliterate the memory of former diſſenſions, ani P 
received at firſt with eager approbation, did not, * 
after a trial of near twenty years, give univerſal ſati- 
faction to theſe turbulent and factious republicans. A © 
the entire adminiſtration of affairs was now lodged in thi 
a certain number of noble families, many envyingliſ © 2© 

them that pre- eminence, wiſhed for the reſtitution i 2® 
a popular government, to which they had been accu Jo 

' tomed ; and though all reverenced the diſintereſted vir Cre 
tue of Doria, and admired his talents, not a few wen att 
zealous of that aſcendant which he had acquired in ai Th 
the councils of the common-wealth. His age how ſub 
ever; his moderation, and love of liberty, affordel all 
ample ſecurity to his countrymen, that he would not wh 
abuſe his power, nor ſtain the cloſe of his days V WA. 
attempting to overturn that fabric, which it had been of 


actually formed ſuch pretenſions, and with ſome prof: 6 


the labour and pride of his Ife to erect. But that au 
thority and influence, which in his hands were inne Ser 
cent, they eaſily ſaw would prove deſtructive, a fle 


uſurped by any citizen of greater ambition, or lei q 
virtue. A citizen of this dangerous character ha- are 
ie 


peR of ſucceſs. Giannetino Doria, whom his gran] 
uncle Andrew deſtined to be the heir of his private for {th 


tune, aimed likewiſe at being his ſucceſſor in power and 
His temper, haughty, inſolent and overbearing to ſuc mf 
a degree, as would ſcarce have been tolerated in on Ther 
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- citizen. of a e Kate ; and. jhe more ſagacious among 
the Genoeſe already feared and hated him as the enemy 
of thole liberties for which they were; indehted to his 
uncle. While Andrew himſelf, blinded * that violent 
and undiſcerning affection chich perſons in . 
age often contract for the younger members of __ 
family, ſet no bounds: to the jndulgence with which 
| he treated him; ſeeming leſs ſollicitous to ſecure and 


249 | 
Born to reign, Was: a uni ne. in the. 
a 


. perpetuate the freedom of the common-wealth, than 


do aggrandize that undeſerving kinſman. 


But whatever ſuſpicion of Doria's deſigns, or. what- | 


ever diſfatisfaction with the ſyſtem of adminiſtration in 
the common-wealth, theſe circumſtances might Hare 


nothing more than murmurings and complaints, if 
John Lewis Fieſco, count of Lavagna, . obſerving, this 
growing . diſguſt, had not been encouraged by. it to 
attempt one of the boldeſt actions recorded in hiſtory... 
Fbat young nobleman, the richeſt and moſt illuſtriqus. 
ſubject in the republic, poſſeſſed in an eminent degree, 
; all the — which win upon the human heart, 
which command reſpect, or ſecure attachment. He 


was graceful and 5 — in — — magnificent 
: prevented the wiſhes 


to profuſion; of a generoſi 
of his friends, and — = — * of ſtran- 
gers 3 of an inſinuating addreſs; gentle manners, and 
2 flowing affability. But under the appearance of theſe 
virtues, which ſeemed to form him r enjoying and 
adorning civil life, he concealed all the diſpoſitions 
which mark men out for taking the lead in the moſt 
ous and dark conſpiracies; an inſatiable aud 
reſtleſs ambition; a courage unacquainted with fear, 
* a mind that diſdained ſubordination; ſuch a 
mper could ill. brook that | ſtation of inferiority, 
— Was placed in che republic; and as he 
envied the power. which the elder Doria had acquired, 
he was filled with indignation at the thoughts of its 
deſcending like an \ hereditary. poſſeſſion, to Gianne- 


* Theſe various 7405 . * violence 


occaſioned, they would have ended, it is probable, in 


3 
* 
A” 
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on his turbulent and aſpiring mind, determined him 


to attempt een f m domination to which he WF £ 
1 could not ſubmit. | ” 
At firſt, he thought of 40 alliance with Francis; and p 
— it to the French ambaſſador at Rome, tl 
as the moſt effectual means of accompliſhing this; and p 
aſter expelling Doria, together with the imperial fac, F 
tion by his affiſtance, he reſolved to put the republic b 
once more. under the protection of that monarch, hi 
; hoping 1 in-return for that ſervice, to be intruſted with ſe 
the principal ſhare in the adminiſtration of government. he 
en 


But having communicated his ſcheme to a few choſen 
confidents from whom he kept nothing ſecret; Verrina, P 


the chief of them, a man of deſperate fortune, capable fu 
alike of adviſing and of executing the moſt audacious 


1 deeds, remonſtrated with earneſtneſs againſt the folly 

| | of expoſing himſelf to the moſt imminent danger, while de 
Fa <A \ he allowed another to reap-all the fruits of his ſucceſs ; MW in 
| and exhorted him warmly to aim himſelf at that pre- wh 


inence in his country, to which he was deſtined by gal 
{his illuſtrious birth, was called by the voice of his qu: 
fellow citizens, and would be raiſed by the zeal of his did 
friends. This diſcourſe opened ſuch vaſt proſpects to one 
Fieſco, and fo ſuitable to his genius, that abandoning W Tu 
his own plan, he eagerly adopted that of  Verrina.W ow: 
The other perſons preſent, though ſenſible of the ven 
hazardous nature of the undertaking, did not chuſe to Sol) 


condemn what their patron had ſo warmly approved. ſubi 
It was inſtantly reſolved in this dark cabal, to aſſaſſi- V 
nate the two Dorias, as well as the principal perſons of preſe 
- their party, to overturn the eſtabliſhed ſyſtem of go - devo 
- vernment, and to place Fieſco on the. ducal throne of cour; 
- Genoa. Time however, and preparations were requi - as in 
- fite to ripen ſuch a deſign for execntion ; and while he mind 


Was employed in carrying on theſe, Fieſco made it hij ſciou 
chief care to guard againſt cvegy ching that might be- diſtr 
tray his ſecret,” or ereate ſuſpicion... The diſguiſe he being 
aſſumed was of all others the moſt — He the 
ſeemed to be abandoned entirely to pleaſure and diſſi with 


- pation, A perpetual gaiety, diverſined by the * doin 


2 * 


of all the amuſements becoming his age and rank, en- 
groſſed, in appearance, the whole of his time and 


choughts. But amidſt this hurry of: diſſipation, he 


proſecuted his plan with the moſt coul attention / nei- 
ther retarding the deſign by à timid heſitation, nor 


precipitating the execution by an exceſs: of impatience. 


He continued his correſpondence with the French am- 
baſſador at Rome, though without communicating to 
ſecure the protection of the French arms, if hereafter 
he ſhould find it neceſſary to call them to his aid. He 
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him his real intentions, that by his means he might 


entered into a cloſe confederacy with Farneſe, duke of 


Parma, who being diſguſted with the Emperor for re- 
fuſing to grant him the inveſtiture of that dutchy, was 


eager to promote any meaſure that tended to diminiſn 


his influence in Italy, or to ruin a family ſo implicitly 
devoted to him as that of Doria. Being ſenſible that 
in a maritime ſtate, the acquiſition of naval power Was 


what he ought chiefly to aim at, he purchaſed four 


galleys from the Pope, who probably was not unac- 
quainted with the deſign which he had formed, and 


did not diſapprove of it. Under colour of fitting out 


one of theſe gallies to ſail on a cruize againſt the 


own vaſſals, but engaged in his ſervice many bold ad- 
venturers, whom the. truce between the Emperor and 
Solyman had deprived of their uſual occupation and 
ſubſiſtance. n idee 
While Fieſco was taking theſe important ſteps, he 
preſerved ſo admirably his uſual appearance of being 
devoted entirely to pleaſure and amuſement, and paid 
court, with ſuch artful addreſs, to the two Dorias, 


as impoſed not only on the generous and unſuſpicious 


mind of Andrew, but deceived Giannetino, who con - 


ſcious af his own criminal intentions, was more apt to 
diſtruſt the deſigns of others. So many inſtrumenta 


being now prepared, nothing remained but to ſtrike 
the blow. Various conſultations were held by Fieſco 


with his.confidents, in order to ſettle the manner of 
doing it with the greateſt certainty and effect. At 
i | D 2 4 


firſty 


.4 
4 
4 


| Turks; he not only aſſembled a good number of his 
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fed, they” propoſed to murder the Dorias and thelr 
*hief adherents; during the celebration of high maſs 
in the principal church; but as Andrew) was often 
Alen ha Bay 7 ſolemnities, on account of 
his great age, that deſign was laid aſide. It was then 
"Concerted that Fieſco ſhould invite the uncle and ne- 
Phet, with all their friends whom he had marked out 
"as Victims, to his houſe ; where it would be eaſy to 
cut them off at once without danger or reſiſtance ; but 
"2s © Giannetino was obliged to leave the town on the 
day Which they had choſen, it became neceſſary like- 
wiſe to alter this plan. They at laſt determined to 
attempt by open force, what they found difficult to 
"Eifedt by flratitemn ; and fixed on the night between 
"the Tego and third of January, for the execution of 
"their enterprize. The time was choſen with great 
propriety; for as the Doge for the former year was to 
"quit his office, according to cuſtom, on the firſt of the 
month, and his ſucceſſor could not be elected ſooner 
than the fourth, the republic remained during that 
interval in a ſort of anarchy, and Fieſco might with 
leſs violence, take poſſeſſion of the vacant dignity. 
The morning of that day Fieſco employed in viſit- 
Ing his friends, paſſing ſome hours amongſt them with 
2 ſpirit as gay and unembarraſſed, as at other times. 
Towards evening, he paid court to the Dorias with his 
*uſual marks of rẽſpect, and ſurveying their countenance 
and behaviour with the attention natural in his ſitua- 
tion, was happy to obſerve the perfect ſecurity in 
Which they remained, Without the leaſt ſoreſight or 


dread of that ſtorm which had been fo long a gathering, 
and was now ready to burſt over their bad From 
their palace he haſtened to his own, which ſtood by 


itſelf in the middle of a large court ſurrounded by a 
high wall. The gates had been ſet open in the morn- 
ing, and all perſons, without diſtinction, were allowed 
to enter; but ſtrong guards poſted within the court, 
ſuffered no one to return. Verrins meanwhile, and 
a few perſons truſted with the ſecret of the conſpiracy, 
after conducting Fieſco's vaſſals, as well as the * 
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of his gallies, into the palace in ſmall bodies, with as 
little noiſe. as poſſible, diſperſed themſelyes' through 


the city, and in the name of their patron, invited to an 


1 


entertainment, the principal citizens whom they knew 
to be diſguſted with the adinipiſtratian of the Dorias, 
and to have both inclination and courage.to attempt a 
change in the government. Of the vaſt number of 
perſons who now filled the palace, a few only knew 
for what purpoſe they were aſſembled; the reſt, aſto- 
niſhed at finding, inſtead of the preparations far a feaſt, 
a court crouded with armed men, and apartments filled 
with the inſtruments of war, gazed on each other with 
a mixture of impatience, curioſity, and terror. 
While their minds were, in this ſtate of ſuſpence and 
agitation, Fieſco appeared. With. a look. full of ala- 
crity and confidence, he addreſſed himſelf to the per- 
ſons of chief diſtinction, telling them, that they were 
not now called to partake of the pleaſure of an enter- 
tainment, but to join in a deed of valour, which 
would lead them to liberty, and immortal renown. 
He ſet before their eyes the exorbitant as well as in- 
tolerable authority of the elder Doria, which the am- 
bition of Giannetino, and the partiality of the Emperor 
to a family more devoted to him than to their country, 
was about to enlarge and to render penal, "Thee 
unrighteous domination, continued he, you have it 
now 1n your power to ſubyert, and to eſtabliſh the free-' 
dom of your country on a firm baſis, The tyrants _ 
muſt be cut off, « I have taken the moſt effectual mea- 
ſures for this purpoſe. My aſſociates are numerous. I. 
can depend on allies and protectors if neceſſary. Hap- 
pily the tyrants are as ſecure as I have been provident. 
Their inſolent contempt of their countrymen, has ba- 
niſhed the ſuſpicion and timidity, which, uſually ren- 
der the guilty quick-fighted to diſcern, as well as ſa- 
es to guard againſt the vengeance which they de- 
erve. They will now feel the blow, beſore the ſuſpect 
any hoſtile hand to be nigh, Let us then ſally forth, 
that we may deliver our country by one generous ef- 


fort, almoſt unaccompanied with danger, and certain 
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III 


fore he pave them his laſt orders, he haſtened for a 
moment to the apartment of his wife, a lady of che 
noble houſe of Cibo, whom he loved with tender af- 
feftion, and whoſe beauty and virtue rendered her 
worthy of his Tove. The noiſe of the armed men who 
crowded the court and palace, having long before this 
reached her ears, ſhe concluded fome hazardous enter- 
prize to be in hand, and ſhe trembled for her huſband. 
He found her in all the: anguiſh of uncertainty and 
fear; and as it was now impoffible to keep his deſign 
- concealed, he informed her of what he had undertaken. 
The proſpett of a ſcene ſo fall of horror as well as dan- 
ger, compleated her agony ; and foreboding imme- 
tiately in her mind the fatal iſſue of it, ſhe endeavoured, 
by her tears, her entreaties, and her deſpair, to divert 
Him from his purpoſe. Fieſco, after trying in vain to 
footh and inſpire her with hope, broke from a fituation 
into which an exceſs of tenderneſs had unwarily ſe- 
duced him, though it could not ſhake his reſolution. 
Farewel, he cned, as he quitted the apartment; 
«you ſhall either never ſee me more, or you 1 


he had to paſs, was already in the poſleſſion of 
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10 nad to-morrow, every thing. 1 in Sauen ſukies to 


« your power.“ 
* ſoon as he e 15 companions, "he allotted 


each his proper ſtation; ſome were appointed to aſſault 
and ſeize the different gates of the bins ; ſome to make 
themſelves. maſters of = SN cipal ſtreets or places of | 
ſtrength, . Fieſco reſerved for himſelf the attack of the 
harbour where Doria's gallies were laid up, as the poſt 
chief 1 importance, and of greateſt, danger. It was; now | 
mid-night, and the citizens ſlept in the ſecurity. of 
peace, when, this band of conſpirators, numerous, 
deſperate, ..and well armed, ruſhed out to execute 
their plan. They ſurprized, without reſiſtance, ſome 
of the gates. They got poſleſſion of Han” after 
a ſharp, conflict with the ſoldiers on guard. Verrina, - 


with the galley which had been fitted out againſt the , 


Turks, —— up the mouth of the Darſena or little 
harbour, where Doria's fleet lay. All poſſibility of 
eſcape being by this precaution cut off, when Fieſco at- 
tempted to enter the gallies from the ſhore to which they 8 
were made faſt, as they were unrigged and diſarmed, 
having no crew on board but the ſlaves chained to the oar, 
they were in no condition to make reſiſtance. Every 
quarter of the city was now filled with noiſe and tumult, 


all the ſtreets reſounding with the cry of Fieſco and Li- 


berty. At that name, ſo popular and beloved, many of 
the lower rank took arms, and joined the conſpirators. 
The nobles and paxtizans of the ariſtocracy, aſtoniſhed 
or affrighted, ſhut. the gates of their ouſes, and 
hone of nothing but ſecuring them from, pillage. At 
laſt the noiſe excited by this ſcene of violence and con- 
fuſion, reached the palace of Doria; Giannetino 
ſtarted immediately — his bed, and imagining that 
it was occaſioned by ſome mutiny among the ſailors, 
ruſhed out with a few attendants, and hurried towards 
the harbour. The gate of St. Thomas, through which 
the 15 
Ae ae he end fell. 155 im 
wit ury, and murder on the 

T8 e have been the fate of the elder Da, 
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if Jerome de Fieſco had executed his brother's plan, 


and had 1 immediately to attack him in his 


palace; but he, from the ſordid conſideration of pre- 
venting its being plundered amidft the confuſſon, hav- 


ing forbid his fo lowers to advance, Andrew got intel- 
ligence of his nephew's death, as well as of his o-π] n 
danger; and mounting on horſeback, ſaved himſelf: 
by flight. Meanwhile, a few ſenators had the courage 
to aſfemble in the palace of the republic. At firſt 
ſome of the moſt daring among them attempted to 
rally the ſcattered ſoldiers, and to attack a body 


of 


the conſpirators; but being repulſed with loſs, all 
agreed that nothing now remained but to treat with 


the party which ſeemed to be irreſiſtible. Deputies 
were accordingly ſent to learn of Fieſco what were the 


conceſſions with which he would be ſatisfied, or rather 

to ſubmit to whatever terms he ſhould pleaſe: to 

preſcribe. a 5 
But by this time Fieſco, with whom they were em- 


pbwered to negociate, was no more. | 
to leave the harbour, where every thing* had 
d to his wiſh; that he might join his victorious 


50 ing s 


: 


Juſt as he was 


companions, he heard ſome extraordinary uproar on 


board the admiral 


galley. 


Alarmed at the noiſèe and 


fearing that the ſlaves might break their chains; and 


_ overpower his aſſociates, he ran thither; but the plank: 


which reached from the ſhore to the veſſel, happen- 
ing to overturn, he fell into the ſea, whilſt he hurried 
forward too precipitately. Being loaded with heavy 
armour, he ſunk to the bottom, and periſhed in the very 
moment when he muſt have taken full poſſeſſion of every 
thing that his ambitious heart could deſire. Verrina 
was the” firſt who'diſcovered this fatal accident; and 
foreſeeing, at once, all its conſequences, concealed it 


with the” utmoſt! induſtry from every 


one but a few 


leaders of the conſpiracy. Nor was it difficult, amidſt 
the darkneſs and confuſion of the night, to have kept 
it ſecret; until af treaty with the ſenators ſhould have 


t the City in the power of the conſpirators. 


hopes of this were diſconcetted by the impru 


All their 
dence' of 


Jerome 
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ſerome Fieſco, who,” when the deputies of the Tenate - 
enquired. for his brother the count of Lavagna, that 
they might make their propoſals to him, ræplied with a 
childiſh vanity, ? I am now the only perſon to whom 
« that title belongs, and with me you muſt treat. 
Theſe words diſcovered both to has friends and enemies 
what. had happened, and made the impreſſion which | 
might have been expected upon both. The deputies, 


ge encouraged by this event, the only one which- could 
rt» occaſion ſuch a ſudden revolution as might turn to- 
to their advantage, aſſumed inſtantly, - with admirable 
of I preſence of mind, a new tone, ſuitable to the change in 
all. their circumſtances, and made high demands. While 
ith ' Wl they, endeavoured to gain time by protracting the 
jeg negociation, the reſt of the ſenators were buſy in 
he: adembling their partizans, and forming æ body capable 
der of defending the palace of the republic. On "the _ 
other hand, the conipirators, aſtoniſhed at the death of 


a man whom they adored and truſted, and placing no 
confidence in Jerome, a giddy youth, felt their courage 
die away, and their arms fall from their hands. "That 
profound and amazing ſecrecy with which the conſpi- 
racy had been concerted, and which had contributed 
hitherto ſo much to its ſucceſs, proved now th chief 
cauſe of its miſcarriage. The leader was gone, the 


eir an enemy Was to be ſeen, few marks of violence 25 the 
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former night appeared, the conſpirato 
duced where enterprize with more noiſe than bloodſhed, 


and gained all their: advantages by ſurpriſe, - rather than 
by force of arms. Towards evening Andrew Doria 
nturned to the city, being met by all tho inhabitants, 
ho received him with acclamations of joy. Though 
the diſgrace as well as danger of the preceding nig 
wete: freſh. in his mind, and the mavgled: bod of his 


| kinfman ſtill before his eyes, ſuch was his moderation 

and magnanimity, that the decree iſſued by the ſenate, 
againſt the conſpirators, did not exceed that juſt mea. 
ſure of ſeverity which was requiſite for the ſupport of 
government, and was dictated neither by the ine 
of e N nor th rancour ed reven _ | 
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3 Death 7 N 


5 HE N. Seneca was apprized of his final —— 

FD he was nowiſe diſmayed, but calmly called for 
His mill:; and as this was — by the centurion, 
who delivered the ſad meſſage, turning to his friends, 
he told them, That ſince he was diſabled from a 


grateful requital of their benefits, he bequeathed 


15 them that which alone was now left him, yet ſome- 
thing more glorious and amiable than all the reſt, 
the pattern of his life; if they retained the impreſ- 


„ ſſions and reſemblance of this, they would thence reap 


the applauſe of virtuous manners; as well as that 


de of perſevering in their friendſhip,” He withal re- 


preſſed their tears, ſometimes with me reaſoning, 
ſometimes in the ſtile of authority and correction, and 
ſtrove to recover them to reſolution and conſtancy. 


Where, he often aſked, where were now all the 
«documents of philoſophy ? where, that philoſophical 
1; oy ies 
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rs having con- 
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«« principle, for ſo many years premeditated, againſt 
« the ſudden encounter of calamities ? For, to whom 
« was unknown the bloody nature of Nero? Nor, 
6c after the butchering of his mother, and the murder- 
“ing of his brother, did · aught remain to conſummate 
6 his cruelty, but to add to theirs the ſlaughter of his 
© nurſing father and inſtructor. . 
Having uttered theſe and the like reaſonin g, directed | 
to the company in general, he embraced his wife; an 
affecting object, which ſomewhat abated his firmneſs, 
and — him into anxiety for her future lot: he 
reſſed and beſought her to moderate her ſorrow, to 
— perpetuating ſuch a diſmal paſſion ; but to 
bear the death of her huſband <© by contemplating his 
life ſpent in a ſteady courſe of virtue, and to ſupport 
6 his loſs. by e es, conſolations. Paullina, on 
the contrary, urged her purpoſe to die with him, and 
called for the aid of a miniſter of death. Upon this 
declaration, Seneca would not bereave her of ſo much 
glory; ſuch beſides was his tenderneſs for her, that he 
was loth to leave one by himſelf beloved aboye all 
things, expoſed to inſults and injuries: I had laid 
* before thee, ſaid: he, the delights and ſolacements 
« of living; thou preferreſt the renown of dying; 1 
«« ſhall not envy thee the honour of the es yn . 
„ Between us let us equally ſhare the fortitude 
« end:ſo brave, but greater will be the ſplendor of 
“% thy particular fall.” Preſently after this converſa- 
tion, both had the veins of their arms opened, at the 
ſame inſtant. Seneca was aged, his body cold, and. 
extenuated by feeble diet, io that the iſſues of his 
blood were exceeding flow /; hence he cauſed to be cut 
the veins alſo of his legs and thoſe about the joints of 
his knees. As he was ſuccumbing under many griev- - 
ous agonies, he perſuaded her to retire into another 


chamber, leſt his own ſufferings might vanquiſh the 
reſolution of his wife, or he himſeif, by beholding re 
pangs, lapſe into weakneſs and impatience; and, 
eloquence flowing even to the laſt moment of his N 
he called for his ſcribes, and to them diQated many 
D 6 : things 
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things, which being already publiſhed im his cn words, 


and common; I ferbear to fehearſe in any words of 


Towards Pöullina, Nero bore no perſonal hate, and 


to avoid feeding the publie abhorrenee of his ergelty, 


ordered her death to be prevented. Hence, at the 


perſuaſion of the ſoldiers, her domeſtie flaves and fresd- 


men bound up Hef arts, and ſtald the Blood; bat, 


whether with her own conturtenee, is uncertain; For, 
as the populace in their cenſure arè rather prone to 
malignancy; there were ſome who believed, * that 


* while ſhe feared the wrath of Nero as implatable, 


1 ſhe aimed at the applauſe of dying with her huſband y 
4e but, as ſbon as gentler hopes occurred; ſhe beeame 


« vanquiſned with the ſweetneſs and allurements of 


<< life :”* to which it is certain, fie added but a ftnall 


— — of years, ever retaining for the Memory of her 
uſband, a reverence worthy of all pra 

too, and all her limbs, were ſtill covered with ſuch 
deadly paleneſs, thatit was notorious the prineiples of 
Jie had been in a meaſure Exhauſted. Seneca, 


the while, afflicted with the tedious protraction of life, 


and the flow advances of death; befought Statins An- 
neeus, one long proved by him for faith in fr ip and 
ſeill in medicine, to bring him a drauzht of the poiſon, 
which a great while ago he had laid up in ſtore; the 
ſame ſort that is uſed at Athens, to difpatch ſuch as 


are by the public judgment condemfed. This he 


ſwallowed, but in vain; for already all his limbs were 
chilled, all his juices ſtagnated, and impenetrable to 
the rapidity of poiſon, He therefore had recourſe to 
a hot bath, from whence he beſprinkled fuCh of his 


| laves as ſtood neareſt, adding, that „of this liquor 


he made Hbation to Jupiter the Deliverer.” From 
thence he was conveyed into a ſtove, find ſuffocated 
wich the ſteam, His corps was burnt without any 
funeral ſolemnity; for thus in his will he had enjoined; 
even then when, in the plenitude of his opulence and 
authority, he had provided for his deceaſe and obſequies. 
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The Continence Scirio AFRICANUs e. 


THE. ſoldiers, after the taking of new Carthage, 
1 brought before Scipio a young lady of ſuch diſ- 
tinguiſhed beauty, that ſhe attracted the eyes of all 
wherever ſhe went. Scipio, by enquiring concerning 
her country and parents, among other things: learned, 
that ſhe was betrothed to Allucius, prince of the Cel- 
tiberians. He immediately ordered her parents and 
bride- groom to be ſent for. In the mean time he was 
informed, that the young prince was ſo exceſſively 
enamour'd of his bride, that he could not ſurvive the 
loſs of her. For this reaſon, as ſoon as he appeared, 
and before he ſpoke to her parents, he took great care 
to talk with him. As you and I are both young, + 
** ſaid he, we can converle together with greater frec-- 
„dom. When your bride, who had fallen into the 
hands of my ſoldiers, was brought to me, I Was 
« informed; that you loved her paſhonately ; and in 
«© truth, her perfect beauty left me no room to doubt 
« ofit. If 1 were at liberty to indulge a youthful 
„ paſſion, I mean in hanourable and lawful wedlock, 
and were not ſolely engroſſed by the affairs of my ne- 
«© public, I might have hoped to have been pardoned my 
* exceſſive love for ſo charming a miſtreſs. But as Iam 
e ſitdated, and have it in my power, with pleaſure 1 
% promote your happineſs. Your future ſpouſe has 
«© met with as civil and modeſt treatment from me, as 
if ſhe had been amongſt her own parents, who are 
“ ſoon to be yours too. I have kept her pure, in 
order to have it in my power to ke you a preſent 
* worthy of you and of me. The only return I aſk df 
you for this favour, is, that you will be a friend 
to the Roman people; and that if you believe me 
| | | | $2.20: . 
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* Livy's Rom, Hiſt, Eng. tranſ. vol. iv, p. 430-431. 
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if was nö capable to do it in the degree he himſelf 
deſired, or he deſerved. Then the parents and rela- 
tions of the virgin were called. They had brought a 
great ſum of money to ranſom her. But ſeeing her 
reſtored to them without it, they began to beg Scipio 
to accept that ſum as a preſent; proteſting they would 
acknowledge it as a favour, as much as they did the re- 
ſtoring the virgin without injury offered to her. Scipio, 
unable to reſiſt their im portunate ſolicitations, told 
them, he accepted it, and ordering it to be laid at his 
feet, thus addreſſed Allucius: To the portion you 
* are to receive from your father-in-law, I add this, 


S8 Seger - =o mw nh 


and beg you would accept it as a nuptial preſent.“ fo 
So he deſired him to take up the gold, and keep it for Pc 
himſelf. Tranſported with joy at the "preſents and lit 
honours conferred on him; he returned home, and ex- 10 
patiated to his countrymen on the merits of Scipio. 

There is come amongſt us, ſaid he, a young hero H 
«like the Gods, who canquers all things, as well by on 
«« generoſity and beneficence, as by arms.” For this vie 


reaſon,” having raiſed troops among his own ſubjects, 
he returned a few days after to Scipio, with a bedy of ba 
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| war that diſgraced the Roman name, completed 


Scipio's military exploits. But, in order to have a, 
more perfect idea of his merit and character; it ſeems. 
that, after having ſeen him at the head of armies, in 
the tumult of battles, and in the pomp of triumphs, 


it will not be loſt labour to conſider him in the repoſe 
of a private life, in the midſt of his friends, family, 


and houſhold. The truly great man ought to be ſo in 
all things. The magiſtrate, general, and prince, may 
conſtrain themſelves, whilſt they are in a manner ex- 
hibiting themſelves as ſpectacles to the public, and 
appear quite different from what they really are. But 


reduced to themſelves, and without the witneſſes who 


force them ta wear the maſk ; all their luſtre, lite the 


pomp of the theatre, often abandons them, and leaves 
little more to be ſeen in them, than meanneſs aud nar- 
 rownels atmand.....iu aw 1. n 
Scipio did not depart from himſelf in any reſpect. 


4 


He was not like certain paintings that are to be ſeen 
only at a diſtance: he could not but gain by a nearer 
view. The excellent education which he had had, 
through the care of his father Paulus Emilius, who 
had provided him with the moſt learned maſters of 
thoſe times, as well in polite learning as the ſciences ;_ 
and the inſtructions he had received from Polybius, 
enabled him to fill up the vacant hours he had from 
public affairs profitably, and to ſupport the leiſure of 
a private life, with pleaſure and dignity. This is the 


glorious teſtimony given of him by an hiſtorian z No 
body knew better how to mingle leiſure and action, 


nor 
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abr to us the intervals 0 of reſt 1 public buſineſs, 
„ ith mere el Divided between 

« arms and books, 2 2 military labours of 
«c the camp, and the ceful occupations of the 


ce cloſèt; he either ec his body in the dangers 


and fatigues of war, or his mind in the ſtudy of is 


& ſciences.” * "| 
The firſt Scipio — uſed to fay, That he was 


never leſs idle, than when at leiſure, nor lefs alone, 


than When alone. A fine ſaying, cries Cicero, and 
eat man. And it ſhews that, 


well worthy of that 
even when inactive, he was always employed; and 


that when alone, he knew how to converſe with him- 
ſelf. A very extraordinary diſpoſition in perſons ac- 
cuſtomed to motion and agitation, whom leiſure and 
ſolitude, when they are reduced to them, plunge into 


a diſgu ſt for every thing, and fill with melancholy s 
ſo that they are diſpleaſed in every thing with them- 


ſelves, and fink — 4 the heavy burthen of having 
nothing to do. This ſaying of the firſt Scipio, ſeems 
to me to ſuit the ſecond ſtill better, who having 
the advantage of the other * being educated in a taſſe 
for polite learning and the ſciences, found in that, a 


great reſource againſt the inconvenience of which we 
Beſides which, having uſuallß 


have been ſpeaking. 
Polybius ang Panztius with him, even in the field, it 
is eaſy to judge that his houſe was open, in times of 
peace, to all the learned. Eve body knows, that 
the comedies of Terence, the mo aebi work 
of that kind Rome ever produced, for natural ele- 


gance and beauties, are aſcribed to him and Lælips, of 


whom we ſhall foon ſpeak. It was publicly enough 


me orted, that they aſſiſted that poet in the compoſition 
of his pieces; and Terence himſelf makes it an honour - 


80 him in the prologue to the Adelphi. I ſhall un- 
doubtedly not adviſe any body, and leaſt of all, per- 
ſons of Scipio's s rank, to write comedies, But on 


this 


11 
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this occaſion, let us only conſider taſte. in gerteral-for 
letters. Is there a more ingenuous, a more affecting 
pleaſure, and one more worthy of a wiſe and virtuous 
man, I might perhaps add, or one more neceſſary to a 
military perſon, than that which reſults from reading 
works of wit, and from the converſation of the learned? 
Providence thought fit, according to the obſervation. of 
a Pagan, that he ſhould be above thoſe trivial plea- 
ſures, to which perſons: without letters, knowledge, 
curioſity, and taſte: for reading, are obliged to give 
themſelves. up. n 363% $4 
Another kind: of pleaſure, ſtill more ſenſible, more 
warm, more natural, and more implanted in the heart 
of man, conſtituted | the greateſt felicity of Scipio's 
life: this was that of friendſhip, a pleaſure ſeldom 
known by great perſons or princes; becauſe, generally 
loving only themſelves, they do not deſerve to have 
friends. However, this is the moſt grateful tie of 
human ſociety ; ſo that the poet Ennius ſays with great 
reaſon, that to live without friends, is not to live. 
Seipio had mdoubtedly a great number of them, and 
thoſe very illuſtrious: but I ſhall ſpeak here only of 
Lælius, hoſe probity and prudence acquired him the 
ſarname of the Wi... 
Never, perhaps, were two friends better ſuited for 
each other than thoſe great men. They were almoſt of: 
the ſame age, and had the ſame inclination, benevo- 
lence-ofimand, taſte for learning of all kinds, princi- 
ples of government, and zeal for the publie good. 
Scipio, no doubt, took: place in point of military 
glory; but Lzlius- did not want merit of that kind; 
and Cicero tells us, that he ſignalized himſelf very 
much in the war with Viriathus. As to the talents of 
the mind, the ſuperiority, in reſpect of eloquenee, 
ſeems to have been given to Lælius; though Cicero 
does not agree that it was due to him, and ſays that 
Lelius*s ſtile: ſavoured more of the ancient manner, 
and had ſomething leſs agreeable in it than that of 
Scipio. FF 1 N 5 
Let 
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A et usthear Lælius himſelf (that is, the words Cicero 
puts into his mouth) upon the. ſtrict union which ſub. 
ſifted; between Scipio and him. As for me, ſays 
Lælius, of all the gifts of nature or fortune, there 
dare none I think co ble to the happineſs of 
*< having Scipio for my friend. I found in our friend. 
<2-1hip;-a:perfet: conformity of ſentiments in reſped 


to public affairs; an inexhauſtible fund of counſels. 


<< and ſupports in private life; with a tranquillity and 


<< delight: not to be expreſſed. I never gave Scipio 


* the. leaſt offence, to my knowledge, nor ever heard 
% a word eſcape him that did not pleaſe me. We had 
<<: but one houſe and one table at our common ex- 
* pence, the frugality of which was equally the taſte 
hof both. In war, in travelling, in the country, we 
« were always together. I do not mention our ſtudies, 
and the attention of us both always to learn fome- 
„thing; this was the employment of all our leiſure 
hours, removed from the fight and commeree of the 
"op world. n 5 el. It. 23128911 31 * 
Is there any thing comparable to a friendſhip like 


dat which Lælius has juſt deſcribed? What a conſo- 
lation is it to have a ſecond ſelf, to whom we have 
nothing ſecret, and into whoſe heart we may pour out 


our own with perſect effuſion ! Could we taſte proſ- 


perity ſo ſenfibly, if we. had no one to/ſhare in our joy 


with us? And what a relief is it in adverſity, and the 
accidents of life, to have a friend ſtill more affected 
with them than ourſelves? What highl 
value of the friendſhip we / ſpeak of, was its not being 
founded at all upon intereſt, but ſolely upon eſteem 
for each other's virtues. What occaſion, ſays Lz- 
& lius, could Scipio have of me? Undoubtedly none; 
* nor I of him. But my attachment to him, was the 
effect of my high eſteem and admiration. of his, vir- 
<< tues; and his to me, aroſe from the favourable idea he 
4% had of my character and manners. This friendſhip 
jincreaſed afterwards upon both ſides, by habit and 
% commerce. We both indeed derived great advant- 
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Cicero ic: ages from it: but thoſe were not our view, when we 
h ſub· . began to love each other“. 
» ſays I cannot place the famous embaſſy of Scipio Afri- 

there ¶ canus into the eaſt and Egypt better than here: we ſhall 
neſs of ſee the ſame taſte of ſimplicity and modeſty, as we 
riend. have juſt been repreſenting in his private life, ſhine 


eſpect out in it. It was a maxim with the Romans fre- 

unſels quently to ſend ambaſſadors to their allies, to take 
ty and cognizance of their affairs, and to accommodate their 
2 differences. It was with this view that three illuſtrious 


perſons, P. — Africanus, Sp. Mummius, and: L. 


'e had Metellus were ſent into Egypt, where Ptolemy Phyſ- 
n ex- con then reigned; the moſt cruel tyrant mentioned in 
e taſte hiſtory. They had orders to go from thence to Syria, 
Y, We whick the indolence, and afterwards the captivity- of 
udies, ¶ Demetrius Nicator amongſt the Parthians, made a 
fome- BY prey to troubles, faRions, and revolts. They were 
efvre- next to viſit Afia Minor, and Greece, to inſpeR. into 
of the the affairs of thoſe countries, to enquire in what man- 


ner the treaties made with the Romans were obſerved,” 


> like and to remedy, as far as poſſible, all the diſorders that 
conſos Mhould come to their knowledge. They acquitted! 


themſelves with ſo much equity, wiſdom, and ability, 


ar out Band did ſuch great ſervices to thoſe to whom they were 
-prol- Went, in re-eſtabliſhing order amongſt. them, .and in 
ur Jo accommodating their differences, that, when they re- 

id the ¶ turned to Rome, ambaſſadors arrived there from all 
tected the parts in which they had been, to thank the ſenate | 
ts the for having ſent perſons of ſuch great merit to them, 
being whoſe wiſdom and goodneſs they could not ſufficiently 
iteem Wcommend,, © ? 
s Lz-W The firſt place to which they went, according to 
none ; their inſtructions, was Alexandria. The King received 
as the them with great magnificence. As for them, they af- 

is MNr-fected it fo fiele, that at their entry, Scipio, who was 
dea he I the richeſt and moſt powerful perſon of Rome, had 


dihiip only one friend, the philoſopher Panætius, with him, 
it and Wand five domeſtics. His victories, ſays an ancient 
ane, writer, and not his attendants, were conſidered; and 
| } 3 - | 1 „ 3 is 
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| his perſonal, virtues and qualities were eſteemed in him, 


and not the glitter of gold and ſilver. £2 

Though, during their whole ftay in Egypt, the 
king cauſed their table to be covered with the moſt ex- 
quiſite proviſions of every kind, they never touched 


any but the moſt ſimple and common, deſpiſing all the 


reſt, which only ſerve to ſoften the mind and enervate 


the body. But, on ſuch occaſions, ought not the 
ambaſſadors of ſo powerful a ſtate as Rome to have 
ſuſtained its reputation and majeſty in a foreign nation, 
by appearing in public with a numerous train and 
męgnificent equipages ? This was not the taſte of the 
Romans, that is, of the people of the whole earth, 
— 2 the moſt juſtly of true greatneſs and ſolid 


The Hiſtory of MusTAPHA, Sen of SOLYMAN. 
| the Magnificent -. ko 


COLYMAN, though diftinguiſhed, by many accom 


kJ pliſhments, from the other Ottoman princes, had 
all the paſſions peculiar to that violent and haughty 
race. He was jealous of his authority, ſudden and 
furious in his anger, and ſuſceptible of all that rage 
of love, which reipns in the Eaſt, and often produces 
the wildeſt and moſt tragical effects. His favourite 
miſtreſs was a Circaſſian ſlave of exquiſite beauty, who 
| bore him a ſon called Makorhs, whom, both on ac- 
count of his. birth-right and merit, he deſtined to be 
the heir of his crown. Roxalana, a Ruſſian captive, 
ſoon ſupplanted the Circaſſian, and gained the Sultan's 
heart. Having the addreſs to retain the conqueſt which 
mne had made, ſhe kept poſſeſſion of his love without 
ahy rival for many years, during which ſhe Ae 
| "0, E MIS. on 5 
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him ſeveral ſons and one daughter. All the happfaefs, » 
however, which ſhe derived from the unbounded ſyay 
that ſne had acquired over a monarch whom one half 
of the world revered or dreaded, was embittered hy 
perpetual reflections on Muſtapha's acceſſion to the 


throne, and the certain death of her ſons, who ſhe fore- 


ſaw would be immediately ſacrifieed, according to the 
barbarous Jealouſy of | Turkiſh policy, to the ſafety of 
the new emperor. By dwelling continually on this 
melancholy idea, ſhe came gradually to view Muſtapha 
as the enemy of her children, and to hate him with 
more than a ſtep-mother's ill-will. This prompted 
her to wiſh his deſtruction; in order to ſecure for ons 
of her own ſons the throne which was deſtined for him. 
Nor did ſhe want either ambition to attempt ſuch-a 
high enterprize, or the arts requiſite for carrying it 
into execution. Having prevailed on the Sultan to 
give her only daughter in marriage to Ruſtan the grand- 
vizir, ſhe diſcloſed her ſcheme to that crafty miniſter, 
who perceiving that it was his own intereſt to co- 


operate with her, readily promiſed his aſſiſtance towards 


aggrandizing that _— of the royal line, to which 
allied. | Þ 36% 

As ſoon as Roxalana 'had concerted her meaſures 
with this able confident, ſhe began to affect a wonder- 
ful zeal for the 'Mahometan religion, to which Soly- 
man was ſuperſtitiouſly attached, and propoſed to found 
and endow a royal moſque, a work of great expence; 
but deemed by the Turks meritorious in the higheſt de- 
gree. The mufti, whom ſhe conſulted, approved much 
of her pious intentions; but, having been gained and 
inſtructed by Ruſtan, told her that ſhe, being a ſlave, 
could derive no benefit herſelf from that holy deed, for 
all the merit of it would accrue to Solyman, the maſter 
whoſe property ſhe was. Upon this ſhe ſeemed to be 
overwhelmed with ſorrow, and to fink into the deepeſt 
melancholy, as if ſhe had been diſguſted with life 
Solyman, who was abſent 
with the army, being informed of this dejection of 
mind, and of the cauſe from which it proceeded, diſ- 
| , | covered 
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r a fr father, according to the practice of the ſultans in that 


oceedeage, with the government of ſeveral diffetent provinces, 


chen vas at that time inveſted with the adminiſtration in 
Nan, 0 Diarbequir, the antient Meſopotamia, which Solyman 
accord had wreſted from the Perſians, and added to his em- 
to par pire. In all theſe different commands, Muſtapha had 


et, bull conducted himſelf with ſuch cautious prudence As could 
low the give no offence to his father, though, at the ſame 


nour time, he governed with ſo much moderation as well as 
no i jaſtice, and diiplayed ſuch valour and generofity as 
rendered him equally the favourite of the people and 
tract the darling of the ſoldiery, © © Vo 
There was no room to lay any folly or vice to his 
= 4 charge, that could impair the high opinion which his 
] 

ufti for 


was more refined ; the turned his virtues againſt him, 
Koran, 


and made uſe of theſe as engines for his deſtruction. 


t addeiſſij She often mentioned, in Soly man's preſence, the ſplen- 
to ue did qualities of his ſon; ſhe celebrated his courage, 
lifficul his liberality, his popular arts, with malicious and 
moroul exaggerated praiſe. As ſoon as ſhe perceived that the 
lemnhſß ſultan heard theſeencomiums,which were often repeated, 
ometarn with uneaſineſs; that ſuſpicion of his ſon began to 
xim ai mingle itſelf with his former eſteem. of him; and that 
taugii by degrees he came to view him with jealouſy: and 


olable. 


2 fear, ſhe introduced, as by accident, ſome diſcourſe 
* 


concerning the rebellion of his father Selim againſt 


taken Bajazet his grandfather; ſhe took notice of the bravery 
d with of the veteran troops under Muſtapha's command, and 
{umilai of the neighbourhood of Diarbequir to the territories of 
he 1k the Perſian Sophi, Solyman's mortal enemy. By-theſe 
ed bull arts, whatever remained of paternal tenderneſs was en- 
h fan tirely extinguiſhed, and ſuch paſſions were kindled in 


his breaſt as gave all Roxalana's malignant ſuggeſtions 
the colour, not only of probability, but of truth. A 


i, the and report all his words and actions; he watched and 
Huta flood on his guard, againſt him as his moſt dangerous 
Pha. enemy: 1 HFaving 


father entertained of him. Roxalana's malevolence 


deep-rooted hatred ſucceeded, now, to his ſuſpicions 
and fear of Muſtapha, He appointed ſpies to obſerve 


. 
: 
| 
: 
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1 ** el rang alienated: the fultan's heart from Muy 
pha, Ronmalana ventured on another ſtep, and entreat 
Solyman to allow her own ſons the liberty of appearin 

at court, hoping that by gaining acceſs to their fathe 

they might by their good qualities and dutiful depon 
ment, inſinuate themſelves into that place in his affet 
tions which M a had formerly held; and, thoug 
what ſhe demanded was contrary to the practice of th 
My et family in chat age, the uxorious monard 
_ her requeſt. To all theſe female intrigue 
an added an — ſtill more ſubtle, which con 
— the ſultan's deluſion, and heightened- his be 
Fog and fear. He wrote to the baſhaws of the 
© vinees adjacent ts Diarbequir, inſtructing them to end 
him regular intelligence of Muſtapha's proceedings | 
: His government, and to each he gave a private 
flowing, in appearance, from his zeal for their intere 
that nothing would be more acceptable to the ſulta 
than to receive favourable accounts of a ſon whom þ 
deſtined to ſuſtain the glory of the Ottoman name 
The baſhaws, ignorant of his fraudulent intention 
and euger to pay court to their ſovereign at ſuch an ea 
price, filled their letters with ſtudied, but fatal pane 
gyrics of Muſtapha, repreſenting him as a prind 
- worthy to ſuceeed ſuch an illuſtrious father, and u 

- endowed” with talents which might enable him u 
"emulate,” perhaps to equal his fame. Theſe letten 
- were” indufiriouſly- ſhewn to Solyman, at the ſeaſon 

when it was known that they would make the deepe 
impreſſion. Every expreſſion in recommendation d 
his ſon, wounded um to the heart; he ſuſpected I 

- principal · offers of being ready to favour the mo 

geſperate attempts of a prince hom they were ſo fon 

to Praiſe; and faneying, that he ſaw them alread 

"afſaulting bis throne with rebellious arms, he deter 
- mined; ' while it was yet in his power, to anticipate ty 

a blow, and to'ſecure his own*fafety by his ſon's death. 

For this purpoſe, though under-pretence of renew 
irg the war againſt Perſia,” he ordered Ruſtan to mare 

e (nom nal at the head of a numerous 1 


4 Mm 
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and to rid him of a fon, whoſe life he deemed incon- 
ſiltent with his own ſafety. But chat crafty miniſter 
id not chooſe to be loaded with the odium of having 
ited this cruel order. As ſoon as he arrived in 
Syria he wrote to Solyman, that the danger was ſo 
imminent as called for his immediate preſence; that 
the camp was full of Muſtapha's emiſſaries; that many 
of the ſoldiers were nag ; that the affections of 
all leaned towards him; that he had diſcovered a nego- 
ciation, which had been carried 'on with the Sophi of 
Perſia in order to marry Muſtapha with one of his 
daughters ; that he had already felt both his talents and 
his authority to be inadequate to the exigencies of ſuch 
an arduous conjunQure ; that the ſultan alone had ſagacity 
to diſcern what reſolution ſhould be taken in thoſe cir- 
cumſtances, and power to carry that reſolution into 

execution. — X 
This c of courting the friendſhip of the Sophi, 
Roxalana and Ruſtan had reſerved as the laſt and moit 
envenomed of all their calumnies. It operated with the 
violence which they expected from Solyman's inveterate 
abhorrence of the Perſians, and threw him into the 
wildeſt tranſports of rage. He ſet out inſtantly for 
Syria, and haſtened thither with all the precipitation 
and impatience of fear and revenge. As ſoon as he 
him M oined his army near Aleppo, and had concerted mea- 
e lettenlſures with Ruſtan, he ſent a chiaus or meſſenger of 
ſeaſonlche court to his fon, requiring him to repair imme- 
- deepelldiately to his preſence. Muſtapha, though no ſtranger 
ation 0 his ſtep- mother's machinations, or to Ruſtan's malice, 
Red hier to his father's violent temper, yet relying on his 
dyn innocence, and hoping to diſcredit the accuſations 


- mol . k - | 
= fon bis enemies by the promptitude of his obedience, 
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al read ollowed the meſlenger without delay to Aleppo. The 
je dete noment he arrived in the camp, he was introduced 
pate th into the ſultan's tent. As he entered it, he obſerved 
death. Nothing that could give him any alarm; no additional 


dowd of attendants, no body of armed guards, but 
he ſame order and filence which always reign in the 
ultan's apartments. In a. few minutes, however, ſe 
| 5 BD E veral | 
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veral mutes appeared, at the fight of whom Muſtapha Ml fave 
knowing what was his doom, cried with a loud voice, when 
Lo, my death!“ and attempted to fly. The mute; and 
ruſned forward to ſeize him, he reſiſted and ſtruggled, N was 
demending with the utmoſt earneſtneſs to ſee the ſultan; ¶reinſ 
and deſpair, together with the hope of finding protec- Ml form 
tion from the ſoldiers, if he could eſcape out of the the r 
tent, animated him with ſuch extraordinary. ſtrength, Ml Rox: 
that he baffled all the efforts of the executioners. Soly- MM whor 
man was within hearing of his ſon's cries, as well his d 
of the noiſe which the Reveals occaſioned. Impatient BW ployi 
of this delay of his revenge, and ſtruck with terror at pra“ 

the thoughts of Muſtapha's eſcaping; he drew afide the 
curtain which divided the tent, and thruſting in his / p 
head, darted a fierce look towards the mutes, and with I rder 
wild and threatening geſtures ſeemed to chide them for NWO 
ſloth and timidity. At fight of his father's furious {MWhrinc 
and unrelenting - countenance, Muſtapha's ſtrength 
failed, and his courage forſook him; the mutes faſtened 
the bow-ſtring about his neck, and in a moment put 
e 8 | 
The dead body was expoſed before the ſultan's tent. 
'The foldiers gathered round 'it, and comtemplating 
that mournful object with aſtoniſhment and ſorrow, 
and indignation, were ready, if a leader had not been 
wanting, to have broke out into the wildeſt exceſſes of 
rage. After giving vent to the firſt expreſſions of their 
grief, they retired each man to his tent, and ſhutting 
themſelves up, bewailed in ſecret the cruel fate of 
their favourite ; nor was there one of them who taſted 
food or even water during the remainder of the day. 
Next morning the ſame ſolitude and filence reigned in 
the camp; and Solyman, being afraid that ſome dread- 
ful ſtorm would follow this ſullen calm, in order to 
appeaſe the enraged ſoldiers, deprived Ruſtan of the 
ſeals, ordered him to leave the camp, and raiſed 
Achmet, a gallant officer, much beloved in the army, 
to the dignity of vizir. This change, however, was 
made in concert with Ruſtan himſelf; that crafty mi. 
niſter ſuggeſting it as the only expedient which _ 
; i 3 5 ſave 


p 


A 


Rapha Ml fave himſelf or his maſter. But within a few months, 
voice, when the reſentment of the ſoldiers began to ſubſide, 
mute; and the name of Muſtapha to be forgotten, Achmet 
ggled, WM was ſtrangled by the ſultan's command, and Ruſtan 
altan; Wl reinſtated in the office of vizir. Together with his 
rotec· ¶ former power, he reaſſumed the plan for exterminatin 
of the the race of Muſtapha which he had concerted wi 
ength, Roxalana: and as they were afraid that an only fon 
Solv- WM whom Muſtapha had left, might grow up to avenge 
vell as {MW his de th, they redoubled their activity, and by em- 
atient WM ployi ig the ſame arts againſt him, which they had 
Tor at Bl pra iſed againſt his father, they inſpired Solyman with 
de the i - fame fears, and prevailed on him, to iſſue orders 
in his putting to death that young innocent prince. Theſe 
d with ders ere executed with barbarous zeal, by a eunuch, 
2m for who was diſpatched to Burſa, the place where the 
urious prince reſided; and no rival was left to diſpute the 
end Ottoman throne, with the ſons of Roxalana. 
ſtene | | wy | of 


at P * Ps 22 Derr eee 

lating e Cruelty of NERO in the Treatment of Tun ASEA 

"row, " PATUS and BAREAS SORANUS . 

t been * det L403. * ND IITDE | | 

* - FTER the ſlaughter of many men fignal in 
2 name and quality; Nero, at length, became 

wy” poſſeſſed with a paſſion to hew down virtue itſelf, by 


evoting to deſtruction Thraſea Pætus and Bareas So- 


taſted ranus, both, long fince, the objects of his hate. But 


: - , eainſt Thraſea he was incenſed from ſeparate cauſes, 
fy 4 for that he had withdrawn from the ſenate, when the 
3 affair of Agrippina and the merits of her death came 
1 nder debate there: in the ſolemnizing too of the 
raise preludes intitled ſuvenales, he had manifeſted a be- 


aviour far from courtly or acceptable; an indignity 


arm) Which terced the prince the deeper, for that Thraſea 
„ Was 7 A E 2 e himſelf 
y mi. | 

could — ens} <i> 


ſave 6 Tacit, 4 b. 16. Gordon, 2d edit, vol, j. P» 276 
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2 had, at Padua, the place of his nativity, chanted 
. tragedian, during the celebration of 
| 5 Ss. 1 there by the founder, 
Troy N * Acute the 
it t h avè been y Bricks nate con. 
, for a virulent fatit him com. 
e 0 Niers, Thraſea propoſed a e of 
the: ſentence, and carried it. 421 that when . celeſtial 
hanours were decreed to Poppæa, he was pur poſeh 
abſent, nor afterwards attended her funeral: offence 
which by Capito Coſſutianus were carefully ſaved fron 
falling; under. oblivion : beſides the native bent of hi 
ſpirit, . toi all feats of villany, he bore ſpecial 
rancour againſt Thraſea, ſince it was he who had ſup: 
ported: the deputies from Cilicia in their charge upon 
for 2715 there, and by his credit obtained 

| Judgment Mm. 

Io all all theſe crimes of Thraſea's, he added many "x 
more: He had avoided the ſolemnity of renewing * 
c at the beginning of the year, the annual vath then © 

taken to the. Emperor; he had forborn to afſiſt u 
the ſuſception of yearly vows for the preſet vation 

-* and proſperity of the Pale thou h he were at the 
« ſame time inveſted with the Quindecemviral Eye 

<< hood: he bad never made 666 585 for the ſa 

<< the prince, nor far his voice divine. He, who „ 

TH «c hom os formerh ſo aſſiduous in attending, ſo indefi- 

& ti able i in afairs; ; he, who was wont to intereſt hin- 

al « ſelf 3 in every decree, as, a promoter or oppanent of 

R * — moſt trivial and common, had not now in three 
4 years once entered the ſenate, In an inſtance ſo recent 

, as. that of Silanus and Vetus, when the fathers aſſen. 
tc bled with. ſuch warmth and rapidity, td obviate and 
e puniſh two. men ſo dangerous, he only attended u 
te the perſonal affairs of his clients. What elſe wa 
all this but. an open. revolt, a, party declared again 
< the adminiſtration? and, if in many particulars th 

% fame daring inſolence were once found, what but! 
public war Tould enſue ? As of old ( urſued Capie 


% this city, one ever addicted to den and ftrife 
l 66 ya 
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% was wont to diſcourſe, of Cæſar and Cato, as her 
« ro great chiefs and ch mpetſend then ; ic how with 
« the ſame factious ſpirit. it is difeourſed 5 dec, Mir, 
« and of Thrafza, Ney: He has Nis Fial followers 
« and partizans, er rather 'a boch bf Samen be 
„ arms 3 wen wha jn truth ate Hot Yer arfiveg" 46" . 
« boldneſs, and contumacy in counſel andfpeeches/bur 
« ſtudy an exact conformity to his mien and manners, 


* 


to a behaviour rigid and melancholy, on purpoſe to 


« upbraid thee for a life of gayety and voluptuoufſieſs. 
« To this man only is thy Imperial life of no con- 
« cernment ; with him alone all thy accompliſhments 
« paſs unregarded; the events of thy reign the moſt 
« proſperous, are by him treated with fcorii 3 and is 
« it not equally true, that with thy misfortunes and 
« {ſorrows he is not touched nor fatiated ? Such is the 
% contumacy of his ſpirit, chat he would not helicve 
„ Poppe to be a deity; and from the ſame ſpirit” it 
proceeds, that he would ndt ſwear to the validity and 
« obſervance of all the public acts of fulius Cæſur and 
* of Auguſtus, princes promoted te detfication. It is 
* thus he contermns the worſhip of the Deities, thus 
* cancels the Jaws of the ſtate. Ihro theiprovinces and 
« amongſt the ſeveral armies, the journals of the Roman 
people are peruſed with the greater curiofity and care, 
that thence may be learnt, what tranfactions there are, 
Which bear not the name and ſanction of 'Thraſea. 
In ſhort, let us either embrace thefe inſtitutions and 
politics, if they excel ont dn; or from a turbulent 
« faction thirſting after innovations, let their oracle 
* and leader be ſnatched away. Pupils and cham- 
« pions formed by the ſame ſect were the Tuberones 
* and Favonii formerly, names grating and grievous 
even to the antient commonwealth, It is only to 
* ſubvert the empire, that they uſe the fair found and 
© pretence of liberty; if their evil purpoſes ſucceed, 
© liberty itſelf will be the next object of their violence. 
“In vain haſt thou baniſhed Caſſius from the ſtate, if 
* afterwards thou doſt ſuffer a party, which emulate 
« the Brutus's, to gather ſtrength and numbers in it. 
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« For the reſt, to the ſenate and cur management 
leave the judgment and fate of Thraſea; nor to that 
« 2ffembly do thou Write aught about him.” Natu- 
rally furious was the ſoul of Coſſutianus, and noy 

| er ſtimulated by Nero, who to him joined as his 
afiftant In the accuſation Marcellus Eprius, an orator 
of great acrimony and vehemencgcge. 
The taſk of accuſing Bareas Soranus was already be- 
ſpoke, and undertaken by Oſtorius Sabinus, a Roman 
Knight, who arraigned his conduct in the adminiftra- 
tion of Aſia, where he had governed as pro- conſul, 
with fach ſignal vigilance and juſtice, as thence to 
incur freſh jealouſy and rancour from the Emperor. 
As another offence too, he had beſtowed much pains 
about a popular work, that of opening the port of 
en Pr had ' beſides left unpuniſhed the citizen: 
of Pergamos, for having reſolutely oppoſed Acratus, 
one of Nero's freed-men, when he would have robbed 


their city of her pictures and ſtatues; Theſe were his 
teal crimes ; thoſe openly imputed were, his friend- 


«© ſhip with Plautus, and his intrigues to ingratiate 
* himſelf with the Aſiatics, in order to engage them 
“ in novel deſigns. A particular juncture was choſen 
fot awarding them their doom, that of the arrival of 
Tiridates to receive the crown of Armenia; perhaps 
with deſign that, while e public attention and ru- 
mour were engaged in concernments from abroad, do- 
meſtic iniquity and bloodſhed, might paſs in quiet- 
neſs and obſcurity: or perhaps Nero meant, on this 
occaſion, to diſplay the might and terrors of imperial 
power, and the ſlaughter of illuſtrious men, as a feat 


of Majeſty Royal. 


. Now while the whole city thronged out to receive 


the Emperor, and to behold a foreign king, Thraſea 
dad orders to forbear attending the entry, yet was no- 
_ wiſe caſt down, but compoſęd a memorial. to Nero: 


In it he beſought to know the allegations againſt 
* him, and ayerred that he would vindicate himſelf, 
«were he but apprized of the crimes, and had oppor- 
„ tunity of clearing his innocence.” Nero W 
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the memorial greedily, as he hoped that Thraſea, 
under the influence of terror, might have written ſome- 
what tending to magnify the grandeur, and glory of the 
prince, and to ſtain his own renown,; but, finding 
bimſelf diſappointed, and dreading, withal the.counte- 
nance, the ſpirit, and free ſpeech of. that great man, 
he ordered the ſenate to be ſummoned. Thraſea then 


G : 


conſulted with his friends and kindred, Whethet he 
ſhould attempt a defence, or be filent. | Their advices 
varied: they, who counſelled his repairing to the 
ſenate, ſaid, BY 'That they were aſſured of his magnani- 
« mity there, and nothing would eſcape him, but 
« what would procure him freſh glory: To the timo- 
« rous only, and the ſluggard, it belonged to hide 
« the meauneſs of their end in ſhade and obſcurity. 
It was fit the people ſhould behold ſych a man going 
« forth boldly to encounter death; it was fit the fe- 
« nate ſhould hear his words more than human, pro- 
% nounced as it were by the mouth of ſome deity ;. a 
« miracle which might poſſibly ſoften even the heart of 
« Nero. But though he ſhould perſevere in barbarity, 
pet ſurely, in different eſteem with poſterity, would 
6 1 the memory of a demiſe ſo worthy and diſtin- 
* guiſhed, from that of ſuch as chaſe ſtupidly to periſh 
« in paſſive filence.” 4 oi LE TY 
. Thoſe who, gave different counſel, and were, for his 
waiting che iſſue at home, acknowledged the ſame 
things of the behaviour, and merit of Thraſea : but, 
if he went, over him was impending. much cruel 
% mockery, and many bitter contumelies: it behoved 
him to avoid having his ears aſſailed with invectives, 
“ and the laſhes of reproach. It was not Coſſutianus 
« only, nor Eprius that were prompt to outrages: 
** there were others beſides, who perhaps = . 


«* fault him with violent hands and blows, to humour 
the ſavage brutality of the Emperor; and the prece- 


dent begun by the violent and bad, might, through 
* dread, be followed even by, the _ merciful and up- 
right. He ought therefore to with-hold from that 
« venerable body, which. he bad fo long adorned,, an 


„ occaſion 
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* Deces gam of ſo franſcendent a wickecheſb and fe. 
* »agd do feave it to uncertainty and confer; 
< ture; "what would have been the fpirit and decree'ef 
cke fenate, upon che ſeeing of Thraſea defend bim. 
elk before chem a8 à Crim ital. arraigned; To hope 
hat ever Nero would be moved to a fenſe of fliame 
| =" for firs &ying enotimities, was raſh and vain : much 
«\rij6re-20 be treated was his flying into froth rage, 
id his diſcharging the fame upon the wife, and 
4 houfchold of Fhrafea; and upon every other object 
of his te and, _ Upon the Whote” he 
* oupht'to mea er Big Fetter end b cha 
9% W Corchies, 5e 5 * ſteps and ſtudies h bad 
24 ared his Hfe, 2 | tie in 115 ſtrength of his inte- 
inn the Fukiiofs of fame.“ In the'confultariog 
tba es Ruſticus Arutenus, a n man of 75. 
ſpifit and fervour. From this teinper and à paffft 
— — offered tte the dect fer 
ng againft it; — * une 6, 
Phrafea Wine is temerity, and aid om 


. AREA bs eons; "and From the-rubs'of He, which, 


© for ſo many years he had without varying, © obferved 


ehe muſt not now depart. Into public offices Arulenus 


<< had but juſt entered, and upon his own choice it 

5 reſted, how far to engage in tranfactions future: but 

* muck img or ced im to weigh well beforehand witat 

path he 0 aght to purſur, when during 

«Chant I 

pro er for him to appear in the ſenate. 
n the day following, 

g 105 under arms, environed the temple of Venus the 


profific ; à number of men dreſſed in the city robe, 


Pet Armed With ſwords note iſe 23 had befet the 
entrance of the feitare'; and in cue g ent Fr and 
ſereral temples, Were every ee oh bands of 


ſoldiers in . 3 "Through the midſt this ſtene of 
9 terror, 


te, by 


it ig methods in nee wild; to 
per Honaccufed — And to the x ſon at- 
them Certainly fatal: for himſcff; He had 


ſuch times he 
offices of ſtate. For the reſt; to the 
reſult of his bwn meditation he left it, whether it were, 


/ two Cohorts of the Feen 


terror, * under the a awe of objects fo, formidable and 
even menacing, the ſenators paſted to their aſſembly. 
There he, who was the Emperor's quzſtor, recited a 
ſpeech by him ſent, in 3 without delce ending. to 


ame particulars, he the fat Ss: 
6 they kae the fi Nef of the ons 


" * example, the Roman knights too were Fe 
into ſloth and inaction, Hence what marvel, that ſe- 
« nators from the remote provinees failed to attend, 
« when many who had arrived at the confulſhip, and 
« been diſtinguiſhed with ſacerdotal dignities, ; choſe 
« to withdraw from the public, and to devote 
a themſelves to ſolitude and pleaſant amuſement in 


1 55 1 | oF” 4 
is ſpeech was as it were a weapon Ne to 
the 88715 and fly they Matched it. Coſſutia- 
nus having begun the charge, it was by Marcellus pur- 
ſued with greater acrimony and vehemenoe: the 
« commonwealth, the commonwealth, he fiercel . 
„was here concerned in her tendereſt and moſt eſſen - 
« tial part; ſuch were the frowardneſs and contumacy 
« of inferiors, that thence the gentleneſs and elemencey 
«© of him, who bore rule, were checked and diminiſhed: 
bo over-mild and arquieſcing had, to that day, been 
the temper of E who could thus ſuffer ſo 
„many capital criminals to evade chaſtiſement, could 
" faſfer Thraſea ſo long revolted from public obe- 
« dience, ſuffer his ſon-in-law Helvidius Priſeus im- 
« merſed in the ſame rebellions meaſures, Paconius 
Agrippinus too, one who poſſeſſed from his father 
« an hereditary rancour towards the Emperors, wath . 
„Curtius Montanus, employed in competing abemi- 
nable poems replete with treaſon. For himſelf; . 
' he wanted to behold 5 him Who had been 
M * conſul, | now filling his place in the ſenate, him 
* who was a pontiff, aliting at the ſolemnity where. 
; * public vows were made, him who was a fellow- _ 
citizen rene Fae ns the reft, the oath of fidelity; . 
" '< unleſs he Dad. dy renounced every inſtitution a. 


* our anceſtors, dir . Minds open acted the 
“ traitor 
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+ traitor, and now declared himſelf a public enemy, 
mn a word, as he was wont to perform the part of an 
active ſenator, wont to defend and protect ſuch as 
had lampooned and defamed the prince; let him 
reſume his place, let him offer his ſentiments, what 
*© he wiſhed to have corrected, and what to have 
changed: much more eafily would they hear him 
carping at every particular tranſaction, than con- 
„ demning by his ſullen ſilence the whole adminiſtra- 
tion at once. What was it that grieved him? Way 
it the profound peace eftabiiſhed over the whole 
earth, or the public victories gained by our armies 
„ without the loſs of men? Far be t from the ſenate 
to ſuffer ſuch a man to gratify an ambition ſo ma- 
lignant and depraved, a man who ſorrowed for: the 
“ felicities of the ſtate, one to whom the public places, 
«© the theatres and the temples, appeared ſo many 
*« defarts, wild and ſtrange, and one who was con- 
««tinually threatening to relinquiſh his country and 
roam an extle, With him our decrees here paſſed 
« for none, our magiſtrates for none: with him this 
«metropolis was no longer Rome. He ought there- 
* fore to ceaſe to live in that city, ſince he had long 
« fince diveſted himſelf of all tenderneſs for her, and 

„ now could not bear her ſight.” r 
As in theſe and the like flights of fury, Marcellus, 
even in his perſon horrid and grim, was raging againſt 
Thraſea, with eyes, voice, and viſage all on fire; the 
ſenate no longer manifeſted that uſyal. air of ſadneſs, 
which from the frequency of returning dread and peril, 
was become cuſtomary there : a terror altogether new, 
more deep and alarming poſſeſſed them, while to ther 
fight were preſented ſuch a number of ſoldiers, their 
arms, and ſeparate bands. Their imaginations were 
alſo filled with the tragical lot of the perſon accuſed, 
the venerable perſon of Ihraſea: and there were who 
commiſerated that of Helvidius, who. muſt be 
«© doomed co puniſhment, merely for an alliance with 
a man void of blame. Againſt Agrippinus too 
“ what elfe was charged but the tr, gical fate of his 


* 


& father, 


enemy, 
rt: of an 
ſuch as 
let him 
'S, What 
to have 
car him 
an con- 
1iniftra. 
1? Was 

Whole 
armies 
e ſenate 
| ſo ma- 
for the 
places, 
many 
15 con- 
Ty and 
2 palied 
im this 
there- 
ad long 
Er, and 


rcellus, 
againk 
re; the 
en 
d peril, 
er new, 
to their 
3, their 
is were 
cculed, 
Tre who 
uſt be 
e with 
us too 
of his 
father, 


« the public goodand utility, 
« and . 1 in the FRG: bs cities: ſtale impu- 


« father; à man who, in truth, had fallen bimſelf an 
innocent victim to the cruelty of Tiberius. Nay, 
e baniſhment muſt be the doom of Mantanub, a young 
« man and virtuous, for no libel:by him written, but 
% puiely becauſe by AER he had fignalized:; his 
«. genius and parts.” 1110 9v8d. 03+ badkiw {ad 1 
In the mean — l Oſtorius Sabinus;- the 
accuſer of Soranus, and againſt him urged << the friend. 
« ſhip between him and Rubellius Plautus; and that 
« in his proconſular adminiſtration of Aſia, he had 
& rather conſulted his own * 2 and altre, than 
nouriſhing animoſity 


ſince prepared by the accuſer. 


tations, and Jong 
a recent ge, and in the crimes 


But now he offere 


and perils of the father, involved the daughter, 0 that 


« ſhe had with large ſums fee'd the magicians: a 
tranſact ion reſulting purely from the paſſionate e 
neſs of Servilia (for this was the young lady's name) 
towards her father, as well as from the unwarineſs of 


her youth: yet the whole of her conſultation was 
„only about the conſervation of her houſe, whether 
the wrath of Nero might not come to be appeaſed; 

and whether no tragical judgment would follow the 


cognizance of the ſenate.“ For this, ſhe. was 


brought into the ſenate, and before the tribunal of the 


two conſuls. At oppoſite ſides, flood the father and 
daughter, he full of years, ſhe under twenty, and, 
ſince the late baniſhment of Annius Pollio her huſband, 
in a ſtate of widowhood, ſolitary and fad. Her father's 
face upon this occaſion ſhe could not bear to behold, 


ſince ſhe, as it ſeemed, had welully heightened. his 
danger and ſufferings. . | 


The accuſer now queſtioned her, £6 whether he had 


„not turned into money her bridal ornaments, and 


even ſtript from her neck her collar jewels, in order 
to defray the expence of magic rites and ſacrifices??? 


At firſt ſhe caſt herſelf down, and lay along upon the 
floor; then after a flood of tears, aſter long ſobbing 


and filence, ſne . SEE embracing. the altars, parti- 
=O cularly 
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, diſaſtrous; ſupplicatio 


Dand indulgent parent, beſet with terrors and afflic- 
tian, gracuouſ! y'afford protection and fafety. With 
„ this view I preſented my jewels, my precious ray. 


4 ment, and other decorations peculiar to my quality; 
%s F would have preſented my blood and hfe, had 
* my blood and life been required. To theſe fore. 
% tellers, men till now utterly unknown to me, it 
belongs to declare whoſe miniſters they are, and 
* what myſteries they uſe. By myſelf the prince 
<5 name was not once pronounced otherwiſe than with 
4 thoſe of the deities. Vet to all this proceeding of 
<< mine, whatever it were, my unfortunate father was 
an utter ſtranger; and if it is a crime, I alone am 
« the delinquent.” Theſe words alarmed Soranus, 
and while ſhe was yet uttering them, he interrupted 
her: he eried out with earneſtneſs, that his daughter 
went not with him to the province, ſuch too was her 
_ «© tender age that ſhe could have no poffible acquain- 
* tance with Plautus: in the crimes of her huſband 
*«-ſhe was nowiſe engaged; her only blame was that of 
« filial piety overſtrained : let her cauſe be therefore 
« disjoined from his; his own fate, whatever it ſhould 
% prove, he was ready to nndergo.” This ſaid, he 
was haſtening to embrace his daughter, who flew to 
meet him, but the conſular lictors ſtepped between and 


prevented them. 


given, and however high the barbarous ſpirit of the ac- 
cẽuſer had already raiſed common ſympathy and compaſ- 


fion for the accuſed ; equally high was the indignation 
excited by the appearing of Publius Egnatius as an evi- 
dence; a client and follower of Soranus, now bought with 
a price to overwhelm his patron and his friend. As he 
profeſſed the rigid ſect of the Stoics, his teſtimony was 
from this circumſtance to derive weight and confidera- 
| | | 3 tion; 


cularly that of Venus; No miſchievous divinities,” 
ſaid ne, „ have I invoked; no ineantations have 1 
tried, nor was aught elſe the burden of my rafts and 
ions, than that thou Ciſar, and 


To the witneſſes next, an immediate bearing was 


twith 
As he 
y was 
idera- 
tion ; 


concealed. But now the force of money} vmore 
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tion; for into fuch ſolemmity had he framed h cur. 
tenance and whole exterior, as to diſplay the ſemblanee 
of a man worthily di „und virtuouſſy employed, 
but he poſſeſſed à ſoul traiterous and enſnuringi replete 

appetite; Fartfally 


with avarice/and every d 


valent than art, having laid 1 ſo much hyper F 
we 2uard againſt ſuch as are branded for notereus 
frauds and contaminated with open villainies; ſo with 
no leſs care ought we to guard againſt men, who; un- 
der the fair guiſe of righteous life and acquirements, 
hide hollow hearts, ' alike prompt to profeſs and to be- 
tray friendſhips. 4 On | that ſame day, however, was 
exhivited a different and | honourable” example by 
Caſſius Aſclepiodotus, a man, for his ſignal' opu- 
lence, of the foremoſt rank in Bithynia; yet with- 
out regarding what riſk he incurred, the ſame" de- 


rotion and reverence, with which he had courted Sora- 
nus during the ſunſhine of his fortune, he ceaſed not 


to pay him, though now ſinking under malignant fate; 
Hence he was defpoiled of his whole fortune, and 
doomed to exile. Such was the lukewarmneſs and 
the indifference of the deities, alike unmoved by 


patterns of righteouſneſs and thoſe of iniquity 1910 


Thraſea, to Soranus and Servilia, was granted the 
choice of their own deaths: Helvidius and Paconius 
were to be baniſhed from Italy: Montanus, for the 
ſake of his father, had his pardon, with an exception 
annexed,” * that he ſhould never be admitted to any 
office in the ſtate,” To Eprius, one of the ac- 
cuſers, was decreed a reward of more than thirty thou- 
land pounds, to Coſſutianus another, the like ſum; 
and to Oſtorius the third, as many thouſand 'crowns, 
beſides another recompence, that of the ornaments of 
the quzitorſhip.. © 10 18 907 Y | 
The quzſtor attending the conſul was, now in the 
cloſe of the day, diſpatched to Thraſea, then in his 
gardens. He was at that inſtant frequented by a nu- 
merous aſſembly of men and women, illuſtrious for 
their quality, but was chiefly attentive to Demetrius, 
a profeſſor 
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a profeſſor of the Cynic ſchool, With this philoſopher, 
as far as could be conjectured by the intenſeneſs of bis 
looks, and by certain words, which, when they hap. 
pened to raiſe their voices, were over-heard, he was 
reaſoning and inquiring about the nature of the ſoul, 
and concerning its departure from the body, till he waz 
1 :terrupted by the arrival of Domitius Cæcilianus. 
This was one of his moſt intimate friends, who related 
to him what the ſenate had decreed. As upon theſe 
ſad tidings, the company melted into tears; 'Thraſea 
men * forthwith to retire, nor to tempt danger 
«© by involving themſelves in the fate of a perſon con- 
i demned: And as Arria his wife was earneſt to 
emulate the example of her mother, and to ſhare with 
her huſband in his laſt lot, he beſought her, to pre. 
5 ſerve her life, nor to deprive their common daughter 
% of her only remaining refuge.“ . 
He then went forth into a gallery, and there the 
quæſtor from the ſenate found him, filled rather with 
chearfulneſs than with any oppoſite paſſion, ſince he 
had learnt that againſt Helvidius his ſon-in-law, no- 
thing worſe was decreed than his baniſhment from 
Italy. Having now had delivered to him in form, the 
ſentence of the ſenate; he took Helvidius and Deme- 
trius into his chamber, and extending both his arms, 
the veins of both were cut: as the blood ſprang, he 
called the. quæſtor nigher, and with it beſprinkling 
the floor; Let us, ſaid he to him; make this liba- 
« tion to Jove the Deliverer. Look here, young 
„ man, and conſider ; may Heaven too grant there 
«© be no omen in my words: but into ſuch times thy 
birth and age have thrown thee, as may juſtly re- 
«« quire thee to fortify thy ſpirit by examples of mag- 
% nanimity. “T N ye Pon 
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The Refi nation of CHARLES V. th his Dinnions 
to his Sen Pair s. 1 


HOUGH. it requires neither 4 reflection n nor 
] extraordinary diſcernment, to diſcover that the 
ſtate of royalty is not exempt from cares and diſap- 
pointment; though moſt of thoſe who are. exalted iq 
a throne, find ſolicitude, and ſatiety, and diſguſt to 
be their perpetual attendants in that envied-pre-emi- 
nence ; yet to deſcend voluntarily from the ſupreme to 
2 ſubordinate. ation, and to relinquiſh the poſſeſſion 
of power, in order to attain the enjoyment of happi- 
ncls, ſeems to be an effort too great for the human 
ce Several inſtances, indeed, occur in hiſtory of 
monarchs who have quitted a throne, and have ended 
their days in retirement. But they were either weak 
princes who took this reſolution raſhly, and repented 
of it as ſoon as it was taken; or unfortunate princes, 
from whoſe hands ſome ſtrong rival had wreſted their 
ſceptre, and compelled them to deſcend with reluctance 
into a private ſtation,  Diocleſian is perhaps the only 
prince capable of holding the reins of government: who 
ever reſigned them from deliberate. choice, and who 
ee during many years to enjoy the tranquillity 
df retirement, n fetching one penitent ſigh or 
caſting back one look of deſire, towards the Power or 
dignity which he had abandonet. 
No wonder then, that Charles's reſignation. af: * 
hereditary dominions to his ſon, Philip, ſhould fill all 
Europe with aſtoniſhment, and give riſe both among 
his contemporaries, and among the hiſtorians of that 
period, to various conjectures concerning the motivos 
which determined a prince, whoſe ruling paſſion had 


been uniformly the love of power, at the age. of Ay: | 
* 


1 


. Robertlon's Hiſt. 57 Charles V. me vol. iii. p · 329—358. 
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fix, when ohjects of ambition operate with full force 
don khe Min Nach zurſu (AHA the greateſt ardour, 
to take a refolution ſo ſingular and unexpected. But 
while many authors have unputed it to motives fo fri. 
volous and fantaftical,” as can hardly be ſuppoſed to 
influence any reafonable mind; while others have ima- 
gined it to be the reſult of e e ſcheme of 

olicy; hiftorians more intelligent, and better in- 

Tmed, neither aſcribe it to caprice, nor ſearch for 
myſterious ſecrers of ſtate, where ſimple and obvious 
cauſes will fully account for the Emperor's conduct. 
Charles had been attacked early in life with the gont, 


and notwithſtanding all the precautions of the moſ 
— Kilful phyſicians in his time, the violence of the dil. 
' temper increaſed, as he advanced in age, and the fit 


became A year more frequent, as well as more in:. 


tolerable, Not only was the vigour of his conſtitution 
broken, but the faculties of his mind were impaired by 


the excruciating torments which he endured, During 


the continuance of the fits, he was altogether incapa- 


ble of applying to buſineſs, and even when they began 
60 al a 5 was only at intervals that he could 


attend to what was ſerious, he gave up the greateſt. 


part of his time to trifling, and even childiſh occupa- 
tions, which ferved to relieve or to amuſe his mind, 
enfeebled and worn out with exceſs of pain. Under 
theſe circumſtances, the conduct of ſuch affairs as oc- 
curred, of courſe, in governing ſo many kingdoms, 
was a burden more than ſufficient ; but to pulh for- 
ward and compleat the vaſt ſchemes, whach the am- 
bition of his more active years had formed, or to keep 
in view, and carry on the ſame great ſyſtem of policy, 
extending to every nation in Europe, and connected 
_ with the operations of every different court, were taſks, 

which far exceeded his ſtrength, and oppreſſed and 
overwhelmed hi; mind. As he had been long accul- 
tomed to view the buſineſs of every department, whe- 
ther civil, or military, or eccleſiaſtical, with, his own 


A 


eyes, and to decide concerning it according to his own. 


7 7 


0 e l da 444 4 + Shu? La 3.4 | 2 L154 of 
ideas ; It gave him the utmoff pain, when he felt bs, 
T_T, 5, infirmities 


tome. 
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fi and e mice at ha pened, eyen when 
<< iv wg rh J bug 125 he latte r accidental, | 
na, © his inability to take the inſpection of f buſineſs bim- 
ne of ſelf. He com mplained of his Viet fortune, in being 
A oppoſed, in s declining years, to a rival, who Was 
h for in the full vis Far of life; and that while Hen | 'coul 
mew take and Lines all his refolutions in E ſon, he 
duct. ſhould now be reduced, both in' council and in Ackion, 
gout, te rely on the abilities of other men. Having thus 
maß rown od before his time, he wiſely judged 18 more 
: dil. deeent! to conceal his infirmities in ſome ſolitude, than 
fit to expoſe chem 'any longer to the public e; and 
40 i prodentty determined not to forfelt The fame, of 1018 
be dhe acquiſitions of his better years, by ſtruggling wi 
*d by Bi : vain obſtinacy to retain che reihs of government, 
ns Wi when he was ho fonger able to hold them Wien Rexdi- 
nes, or to guide them with addreſs. OSS 
gan But though Charles bad revolved this ſcheme in 
dend nis mindk for feveral years, and had communicated 0 
ratet. co his lifters che dowager queens 'of France And, m 
upd: gary, who not only approved of his intention, en 
und, offered to accompany him, to Whatever lace 135 retreat 
nder he ſhould. choo le ; ſeveral things had hitherto pre- 
5.05: ented his cartying it into execution. He could not 
om i think of loading Tis ſon with the government of ſo 
for. many kingdoms, until he ſhould attain ſuch maturity 
am of . and of abilities, as would enable him to ſuſtain 
keep mat weighty burden ; but as Philip had now reache 
uch: his benty-eighth year of age, and been ear y accul- 
Med med to buſineſs, for which he diſcovered boch in- 
ate, dination and capacity, it can hardly be imputed. to the 
and partiality of patern affeclion, that his ruples With 
cul- regard to this paint, were entirely removed; and that 
che- be thought he might, Without further befitation 1% 
an lay, | man him on the throne, which he was ab it to 
dn abandon. "His' mother's ſituation had been © 
135 obſtruction in his way. 5 although ſhe had af. 
1 | 


nued 
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nued almoſt, fifty years in confinement, and under the! 
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ſame diſorder of mind, which concern for her buſband} * 

death had brought, upon her, vet the government q vit 

Spain was ſtill veſted in her jointly with the Empergry pein 

ber name was inſerted. together with his, in all the de: 

public writs iſſued in the kingdom; and ſuch was de plai 

fond. attachment of ihe Spaniards to her, that they WI :.., 

would probably have ſcrupled to recognize Philip u inſtr 

their ſovereign, unleſs ſhe had conſented to aſſume hin ¶ to h 

as her partner on the throne, Her utter incapacity for ¶ autb 

buſineſs rendered it impoſſible to obtain this. But ha cher 

death, which happened this year, 1555, removed this dif. Wl cc, 

ficulty.z and as Charles, upon that event, became fole Wi co { 

monarch of Spain, it left the ſucceſſion open to his ſon; had 

The war with France had likewiſe been a reaſon for m Wl up 

taining the adminiſtration of affairs in his own hand; u C 

be was extremely ſolicitous to have terminated: it, tha the 

he might have given up his kingdoms to his ſon, a una! 

peace with all the world. But as Henry had diſcovered Bill to th 

no diſpoſition to cloſe with any of his overtures, and Wl hanc 

had eyen rejected propoſals of peace, which were equi Bi dion 

and moderate, in a tone that ſeemed to indicate a fh ll whic 

_ purpoſe of continuing hoſtilities, he ſaw, that it wa com 

vain to wait longer in expectation of an eyent, which, Wl that 

how deſirable ſoever, was altogether uncertain. , - dica 

As this then appeared to be the proper juncture for reſer 

' executing tue ſcheme, which he had long meditated his e 

Charles reſolved to, dee his kingdoms, to his ſon, plea 

with a folemnity ſuitable to the importance of tie he 

1 tranſaction, and to perform this laſt act of ſovereignty, Fran 

{4 with ſuch; formal pomp, as might leave a laſting im tent 

1 preſſion on the minds, not only of his ſubjects, but a elcve 

ot bis ſucceſſor. With this view he called Philip out bim 

1 England, where the pceviſh temper. of his queen, which utio 

$49 increaſed with her deſpair of having iſſue, rendered Hof g 

| bum extremely unhappy, and the jealouſy of the Englih Mun 

ws left hin no hopes of | obtaining. the direction of ther M wher 

ai aving aſſembled the flates of the Low Cour BW by tl 

1 trie Pfuſſels, on the 25th, of October, he ſeated him frm: 

| lei e che laſt time, on the chair of Gal, ee of tt 
Pt 

[Kt 
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of which was placed his ſon, and on the other his 
fiter the queen of Hungary, regent of the Netherlands, 
with a ſplendid retinue of the grandees of Spain and 
7 princes of the empire ſtanding behind him. The pre- 
dent of the council of Flanders, by his command, ex- 
as de plained in a few words his intention in calling this ex- 
at they traordinary meeting of the ſtates. He then read the 
hilip x inſtrument of reſignation, by which Charles tendered, 
me hin to his ſon Philip, all his territories, juriſdiction, and 
City r authority in the Low Countries, abſolving his ſubjects 
But ha there from the oath of allegiance to him, which he 
his dif- required them to transfer to Philip his lawful heir, and 
me fole to ſerve him with the ſame loyalty and zeal that they 
his fon; Bi had manifeſted, during ſo long à courſe of years, in 
for N port of his government. 
and; a Charles then roſe from his ſeat, and leaning on 
t tha me ſhoulder of the prince of Orange, becauſe he was 
ſon, à unable to Rand without ſupport, he addreſſed himſelf 
covered Bll to the audience, and from a paper which he held in his 
5, an band, in order to aſſiſt his memory, recounted with 
e equal Wi dionity, but without oſtentation, all the great things 
a fixed Bi which he had undertaken and performed ſince the 
It Wang commencement of his adminiſtzation, He obſetved 
whieb, Bl that from tde ſeventeenth year of his age, he had des». 
dicated all his thoughts and attention to public objects, 


ure for reſerving na portion of his time for the indulgence of 
tated i his eaſe; and very little for the enjoyment of private 
ais ſon Bi pleaſure; that either in a pacific or hoſtile, manner, 
| of the he had viſited Germany nine times, Spain i times, 
eigne France four times, Italy ſeven times, the Low Cuuntries 
ng ini ten times, England twice, Africa as often, and had made 
but of elcven voyages by ſea; that while his health permitted 
out of him to diſcharge Ins duty, and the vigour of this conſti- 
Which tution was equal, in any degree, to. the arduous office. 
nerd of governing ſuch extenſive dominions, he had never 
Rog) BE munned labour nor repined under fatigue z that now 
f ther when his health was broken, and his vigour exhauſted 
County the rage of an incurable diſtemper, his growing in. 
d him firmities admoniſhed him to retire; nor was he ſo fond 
908 of reigning as to retain the ſeepter in ne 
a | FB EPY. * Rand, 


Rand; which was no longer able to protect his ſubjecti 
or to render them happy that inſtead of a ſovereigt 
worn out with difeaſes, and fearee half alive, he pave 
gevern, and who added te che vigour of youths all the 

attention and ſagacity of maturer years ; that, if during 
the courſe- of a long adminiſtratien, he had eommitte 
any material error in government, or if under the 
preſſure, and amidſt the attention which he had bees 
obliged to give to ſo many and __ affairs, he had 
either neglected or injured any of his ſubjects, he now 
implored their forgiveneſs; that, for bis part, he 
ſhould ever retain a grateful ſenſe of their fidelity and 
attachment, and would carry the remembrance of it 
along with him, to the place of his retreat, as hö- 
ſweeteſt conſolation, as well as the beſt reward for all 
his ſervices, and in his laſt prayers to. Almighty God 
would pour forth his ardent wiſhes for their welfare. 
Ihen turning towards Philip, we fall on kis knees Bil Gate 
and kiſſed his father's hand, If, fays he, I had e 
ven by my death this rich inheritanoe, 40 which. 1B on 
have made ſuch large additions, ſome regard won to h 
© have been juſtiy due to my memory on that 'accounty Bl they 
c hut now when I v ly reſign to you what FB wha 
, might have fill retained, I may well expect the Gra 
* warmeſt-exprefſions of thanks on your part. With wit! 

er theſe, however, I difpenfe, and ſhall! conſider your Wl ſubj 

< conceriffor the welfare of your ſubjects, and you Bl tale! 

4% love tem, as the beſt and moſt acceptable teſti his 

* mony of your gratitude to me. It is in your power, Wl guiſ 

by a wiſe and virtueus adminiſtration, to juſtify the I repa 

« paternal affection, and to demonſtrate that you are and 

* worthy of the confidence which I repoſe in you BW 1 

* Preſerve att inviolable regard for religion: maintain Wl che 

4 the catholic faith in its purity; let the- laws of your Bl bro: 
* « country be ſacred in your eyes; encroach not ol day 
| „ the rights and privileges of your people; and if oat} 
& the time fhall ever come, when you ſhall wiſh to ject 

enjoy the tranquillity of private Hife, may you hae in t 
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« x ſon endued with ſuch ih 2s macs tac, ant 
«your ſceptre to him w much-fatisfaction, 5 1 


6 mane to M16. etui 03: A 1990 Hos 


te yon. | 

As — as Obarles had finiſhed: this long addreſs 
his ſubjekts and to their new ſovereign, he funk inte 
the chair, exhauſted and e fatigue 
of ſuch an extraordinary effort 2 his-difcourſe 
the whole audience melted 4 tears, ſome from ad- 
miration of his magnanimity, others ſoftened by the 
expreſſions of tenderneſs towards his ſon, and of love to 
his people; and all were affected with. the deepeſt ſor- 
fow at loſing a ſovereign, Who had diſtinguiſhed the 
Netherlands, his native country, 1 with enen Marky 
of his regard and attachment. 

Philip then roſe from his knees, nies returning 
thanks to his father, with a low and ſubmiſſive voice, 
ſor the royal gift which his unexampled bounty had 
beſtowed upon him, he addreſſed the aſſembly of the 
ſtates, and regretting his inability to ſpeak the Flemiſh 
language with ſuch facility, as to expreſs. what he felt 
on this intereſting occaſion, as well as what he owed 
to his good ſubjects in the Netherlands, he begged that 
they would allow Granvelle biſhop of Arras, to deliver 
what he had given him in charge to ſpea in his name. 
Granvelle, in a long diſcourſe, ex patiated on the zeal 
with which Philip was animated for the good of his 
ſubjects, on his reſolution to devote all his time and 
talents to the promoting of their happineſs, and on 
his intention to 1— hs father's example in diſtin- 
guſhing the Netherlands with peculiar marlas of his 
| regard. Maes, a lawyer of great eloquence; rephed in 
name of the ſtates with large profeons of their fidelity 
and affection to their new ſovereign 

Then Mary, queen dowager 4 Hungary, reſigne ed 
the regency, with which ſhe had been intruſted by her 
brother during the ſpace of twenty-five years. Next 
day Philip, in predonce of the ſtates, took the uſual 
oaths to maintain the rights and tivileges of his ſub- 
jets; and all the members? in their dn name, and 


in i that of their conſtituents, ſwore allegiance to _ | 
A few 
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A ey weeks thereafter, Charles, in an aſſembly no leß 
ſplendid, and witha ceremonial equally pompous, n. 
figned'to his ſon the crouns of Spain, with all the tet. 
ritortes depending on them, both in the old, andthe 
new world. Of all theſe vaſt poſſeſſions, he reſerved 


nothing for himſelf but an annual penſion of an hun. 
dred thouſand crowns, to defray the charges of bi 
family, and to afford him a ſmall ſum for acts of bene. 
ende and <harity, f/. ara Ron 


* r 
— * iin 


The Death of VIX CINIA, and the Abalition 
© #112 the Decemurrate in. Rome x.. 
 SabcYs 5 05! 7 0 pr Us | #2 «TGT 2 60 l | 

XS Appius the decemvir, was one day going to 

{ his tribunal, he accidentally caſt his eyes ona 
young virgin of uncommon beauty, who was reading 

her book in one of the public ſchools +. i Her charms, 


and the blooming graces of youth, immediately drey 


his attention. He could not help beholding her with a 


ſecret pleaſure: his curiofity increaſed the next day; 


he thought her more lovely than before; and as he 
was obliged to paſs often by the ſchool, he inſenſibly 
conceived a moſt violent paſſion for her. Upon inquiry 
after her family and condition, he learnt, that ſnhe was 
by birth a plebeian, her name Virginia; that ſhe had 


loſt her mother Numitoria; that her father, Virginius, 


then ſerved in the poſt of centurion, in the army em- 
ployed againſt the Aqui, and that he had promiſed his 


daughter to Icilius, who had been tribune of the people, 


and who was to marry her at the end of the campaign. 

This account, ſo unfavourable to Appius's paſſion, 

ſerved only to increaſe it. He would gladly have wy 
ETC n BY | * 1008 
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* Hooke's Rom. Hiſt. vol; i. 4to. p. 356—368. 


+ In theſe; times it was cuſtomary at Rome, for young perſont | 


of that ſex, as well as of the other, to purſue their proper ſtudies 
in ſchools that were purpoſely erected for them in the Forum, 


ried Virginia, but he had a wife already ; nd ld thi 
not been the caſe, the laſt laws of the twelve tables; 
of which he was the chief framer, prohibited all inter- 


but by the ſcandalous means of debauching the young 
I m1 Carrvans Botetubids. batt 

The innocence and modeſty of Virgima reftrained him 
from opening his diſhoneſt purpoſe directly to herſelf. 
He thought 1t more proper to begin the work by means 
of one of thoſe women of intrigue,” WhO make a private 
market of the beauty and charms of youth. He loaded 


ordered her not to name him, but to ſay only, that 
Virginia's lover was a man in power, who could do 
much good or hurt to others, according to his pleaſure. 
Ing to This woman applied herſelf to 1 nurſe, made 
es on her rich preſents, and richer promiſes; and having thus 
eading Wl paved the way, came at _— to the ſubject of her 
harms, Wl errand. But the nurſe, equally faithful and prudent, 


y dre not only rejected the propoſal with horror, but kept 


with 2 now a more watchful eye upon her charge than ever. 
t day; Appius learned with 2 that it was impoſſible 
as he either to deceĩve or to corrupt her. 11 
enſibly However, his paſſion growing for her ſtill more 
nquiry furious by the difficulty it met with, he had recourſe to 
he was another ſtratagem more bold and impudent, and which, 


1e had if it ſucceeded, would put Virginia wholly in his 


rinius, Wl power. For the execution of this new ſcheme, he em- 


em- ployed a client of his, named M. Claudius, a man 
ed his without ſhame or fear, and one of thoſe who introduce 
eople, themſelves to the ear of the great, by the ſole merit 
aign. of a baſe complaiſance for their pleaſures. This mi- 


affion, nister of the decemvir's paſſion, taking with him a 


mar- band of fellows like himſelf, entered the public ſchool 
ried where Virginia was, and ſeizing her by the arm, would 
| force her away to his own houſe, under pretence that 
ſhe was the daughter of one of his ſlaves. He was al- 
ready dragging her all in tears through the Forum, 


perſont Wi when the people, hearing a great cry, flocked about 
| > | | : him, 


— 


marriages of patricians and plebeians; ſo that he had 
no room to hope for the'accompliſhment of his>wiſhes, 


her with favours, and having let her into his deſires, 
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bad not. meant to * any violenen to p Fi BY 
due courſe of law ; and he cited her ite appear imme off 
diately before. the decemvir. Virginia, by the ucy i her 
laws, was obliged to follow the claimant to the tribus Ml the 
of juſtice, where Appius was that day aide alone as « 
upon the bench. The multitude all attended her, ſome Wl eve 
out of curioſity to ſee the iflue of ſo ſtrange a buſineß, den 
and others out of affection to Icilius, who during hu WY Gai 
tribunate had made himſelf very agrecable. to the pes ſen 
ple. Claudius was going inſtantly to open his claim ; but Wl in | 
the people, full of indignation, cried out, that h, 
ught to wait till Virgima's relations, who had bem Wl the 
nt for, were come. To this the judge conſented; Bi ha 
and Numitorius, the uncle of the young Ty 444 the 
rived ſoon after with a great number of his Kkinſmen Wi ſho 
and. friends. and 
Silence being then made, Claudius ſet bend, tha but 
Virginia Was. 521 in his houſe ; that ſhe was privately Wl cul: 
Rolen away by a ſlave, her mother ; who, to conceal il wer 
her theft, 1d "pretended to be delivered of a dei oth 
child: Var that it had ſince been diſcovered that ſhe BN fath 
had fold this child to Virginius's wife, who was bar. be 
ven: and who, being uneaſy at having no child, had con 
made Virginia paſs. for her daughter; that he would clai 
ſoon —_— undeniable teſtimonies of what he ad- giv! 
vanced; that in the mean while it was but juſt that: at t 
ſlave ſhould g0 with her maſter ; and that he would ſaid 
give good ſecurity for her appearance again, if Vit. WF Clu: 
inius, at nis return, ſtill Pretended ta be ber real 2 
= tous 
of 11 


Numitorius preſently ſaw, that there was ſomebody 
of much greater wake and power than Claudius at WW witt 
the bottom of this contrivance; but he. prudently con : plac 
cealed his ſuſpicions, and repreſented to f the deem defe 
with a, great deal of calmneſs, that his niece's father i beer 
was abſent in the ſervice of his country; ; that it wa For 
MS unjuſt to Uwe. a citizen's right to lee Who 

ER rel, Bn 


it was 
is very 
1drel, 


ho he was that dazed to lay violent h 
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children, when he was not preſent” to uſſert it chat 
Virginius, upon notice; would not fail to be at Rome 
in two days, till whoſe return, it was but fitting that 
her uncle ſhould have the care of her“ Numfterius 
offered to give any ſecurity whatſoever for 8 | 
her again; but he ſaid, it was not reaſonable to truſt 
the daughter of Virginius in the houfe of ſach a' one 
as Claudius, where her honour would be in danger 
even more than her liberty. He added, that what he 
demanded, was conformable to the laws, which or- 
dained, that during a law-ſuit, and before a definitive 
ſentence, the plaintiff ſhould not difturb the defendant 
The whole aſſembly ſhewed by their applauſes, that 
they thought this requeſt to be perfectly juſt, Aj pray, 
having cauſed filence to be proclaimed, and affecting 
the impartiality becoming a judge, declared, that he 
ſhould always be the protector of ſo reaſonable a law, 
and which he himſelf had inſerted in the twelve tables; 
but that in the preſent diſpute, there were ſome parti- 
cular circumſtances which altered the caſe; that here 
were two perſons claiming, one, as a father, tho 


| other as a maſter ; that if he who pretended to be tho 


father of Virginia were preſent, he indeed ought io 
be allowed the poſſeſſion of her till the decifion of the 
conteſt ; but that he being abſent, the perſon wha 
claimed her as his ſlave, ought to have that ee 
giving good ſecurity, however, to produce her gain 
at the return of him who was called her father. This 
11 he ordered Virginia to be delivered up to Clau- 
lus, al Det , : <a gens ra 1 
All the people preſent exclaimed againſt fo iniqui- 
tous a decree ; and nothing was to be heard, but cries 
of indignation, ſhrieks and lamentations. The women, 
with tears in their eyes, gathered round Virginia, and 
placed her in the midſt of them, as if they meant to 
defend her. In this inſtant Icilius, to whom ſhe had 
deen promiſed in marriage, came running into the 
Forum with fury in his eyes, and loudly demanding 
s upon a free 


woman 


woman, and what were his e Afri 
che perceived him breaking through the croud, oh 
tered; a lictor to oppoſe his paſſage, and to tell hin 
mat che affair Was already 3 But nothing coul 
ehe enregedd lover; he foreed his way up to ih 
ri unal, and taking Virginia-in his arms, No Ap. 
pins, he cried, nothing but death ſhall ſeparate mt 
e krom her. If thou wouldeſt have chy vile artifte 
"<< concealed, thou muſt murder me. Aſſemble i 
ee thy lictors, and if thou wilt, thoſe of thy coltegue 
too, did them prepare their rods: and axes; but t 
my laſt breath E will defend her honour. Have yo 
«© deprived the Romans of the protection of their ui 
8 bunes, that you may ſubject their wives and daugh 
ters to your lewdneſs? Go on to exereiſe your ng 
4“ in ſcourging and ſlaughtering the Roman citizens; 
4 hut let modeſty and chaſtity eſeape your © tyranny, 
4 Virginia 1 is e. ſhe is promiſed to me, and I et 
i pect to marry a virgin pure and unſpotted. Til 
, receive her no man's hands but her father's 
If in his abſence any attempt be made to do her vid 
<< lence, Iwill implore the aid of the 3 
* for my wife; Virginius will demand the 
4 of his | fellow-ſoldiers for his daughter; and Hol 
4 Gods and men will be on our fide.?? 
n r — moved with Webser tue 15 
Bis courage, n the lictors, who were foreing 
away Vigna, diſperſed them, and obliged Claudi 
himſelf to ſeek reſuge at Appius's feet. 'Phe-aſfemby 
as füll f noiſe and confuſren. The tumult increaſed 
by the arrival of thoſe who flocked to the Forum fron br. 
all parte of che city. Appius, quite ſtunned at ſeeing i 
to what a degree the people were incenſed agarnſt him ge 
was for ſome time in doubt what meaſures tò take. At 
length, having eauſed flence to be made: It is wel 
, known; ſaid he, Icilius only wants an o 7 — 
f reſtoring the-tribuneſhip, by means 
„ut that he may have no pretence of complaint; yl 
um wi ling to wait for Virgintus's return till ta- mot 


| "TOW Let his friends tate care to give him 9 
« [t 
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Appius It is not above four hours journey from hence to the 
2Ud, or. «camp. I will prevail 7 Claudius to yield 
tellhin WM ſomewhat of his right for the ſake of the public 
ig cou“ peace; and to let the girl remain in liberty: lb the 
to the © return of the man ſhe imagines to be her father. But 
No Ap WW in caſe Virginius does not appear to-morrow; ';£ . 
irate m would have Icilius know, that I ſhall not want any 
artifics Wl aſſiſtance from my collegues to put my decree in 
able - execution, or to keep in awe ſuch ambitious ſpirits 
olleguen 66 as he.“ 5 4 Cad; 12 > ef TOA TYAN "3 
; but 0 Claudius, feigning to admit unwillingly of this de- 
fave y lay, requeſted, that at leaſt Ieilius might give ſecurity 
heir d for producing Virginia on the morrew. The people 
daugb all around immediately held up their hands, and every 
our rug man offered eagerly to be his ſecurity. Icilius, touched 
itizens; with the affection of his fellow. citizens, broke into 
tyranny, tears, while he returned them thanks. To-morrow, 
d Ie ſaid he, if there be occaſion, we will make uſe of 
Til your aſſiſtance. To-day, I hope they will be ſatis- 
father's. fed with my ſecurity, and that of all Virginia's re- 
her vio- 4% lations.” Dm d 34133538; Nuss Sag is 810.7 +] SI 
L. Appius, though intoxicated with his paſſion, durſt 
tar not refuſe ſuch bail; but he privately diſpatched a 
ad bot meſſenger to his collegues who commanded the army, 
intreating them to arreſt Virginius upon ſome pretence 
me, and or other, and to keep him in cloſe priſon. He thonght 


foreinz chat, the father not appearing at the time appointed, 
Aaudiu he might then with a good colour deliver up the 
uſembh e daughter into Claudius's hands; but his courier ar- 
ncreaſel ¶rived at the camp too late. Numitorius's ſon, and a 


m from brother of Icilius, had been before- hand withhim; and 
t ſeeinz Virginius, upon the firſt notice of his daughter's dan-— 
nſt him ger, pretending the ſudden death of ſome relation, had 
ke. M obtained leave to return to Rome, and was already 
t is wel gone. And he had the yoo) fortune to eſcape two 
ortunit parties of horie, one -whieh, upon the receipt of Ap- 
edition N pius's letter, the decem virs ſent after him to ſtop him. 
aint; ind the other, which Appius, with the ſame deſign, 
to- mor had placed in the road chat led from the city to the 
notice N. TS | . WH 7 


camp, s 


Fs. © — 
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He appeared the next morning in the Forum, pierce 
to che heart with grief, and leading by the hand thi; 
dau hter all drowned in tears: ſhe was accompanit 5 
by kinſwomen, and by aà great number of other ; 
Jadies. Virginius, as he paſſed along, addreſſed hin 
ſelf to his fellow. citizens with an air of dignity, tha 
Femed'to'demand their aſſiſtance, rather than to in 
plore it. To what purpoſe, ſaid, he, do we evey 
day expoſe our lives in war to defend our wives aul 
« children from a foreign enemy, if our tyrants 4 
Rome exereiſe upon them all the violence that cu 
be offered in a eity taken by aſlault? Icilius, quit 
furious with love and reſentment, inveighed loud) 
againſt Appius, without any reſerve ;- but the fila 
tears of the whole train of women, affected the muh 


"np more than any words or exclamations. de 
Appius heard, with extreme ſurprize, that Virginia, 
was in the Forum. Full of rage and vexation, be th; 
paired inftantly thither, with a numerous guard of h he 
dependants and creatures. Having aſcended his tribuWl w. 
nal, he bid Claudius open his demand, and proceeli a2! 
in His action. Claudius then repeated what he half te: 
{aid the day before, and at the ſame time produce wi 
the ſlave, whom he had ſuborned, and who, out d lib 
fear of her maſter, declared, that ſhe had ſold Virgin m: 
to Virginius's wife. The claimant added, that he hei or 
many ather' credible witneſſes to produce, if there wer bo 
*vccafion:; and that he humbly hoped, his being ti Cl 
judge's client, would not be thought a good reaſoi the 
for refufing him that juſtice, which every other ma th: 
would obtain in the like cafe; and he concluded, wil | 
Intreating the decemvir not to ſuffer himſelf to be i wh 
fluenced by his r rel to the Prejudice of truußß he 
and right. © he 
The friends md relations of Wiki, to deftroy ti mi 
impoſture, repreſented that her mother, Numitonal N. 
could have had no temptation to practiſe ſuch a frau pre 
as was pretended; that ſhe was married very young oth 


and to a man almoſt as young as herſelf; that ſhe bor 
2 — in a very few * after her marriage ud 


5 


- 


wo 
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th 8 if ſhe had proved harren, and had been minded to in- 
„ Pierce troduce a ſtranger into her family, ſhe would never 
hand u bare taken the child of a flave, and certainly not. a 
OM panic girl, when ſhe might as eaſily have had a boy. That 
of other: to thoſe many credible witneſſes: which Claudius. 
fled hin. talked of producing, it was highly improhable that a 
ty, tha tan faction, which required ſo mueh ſeerecy, thould be, 
n to im. imparted to many perſons, when one Was, ſufficient for 
we even the purpoſe. That granting Numitoria to have been 
wives aui ovilty of ſo ſtrange a folly, it was yet ſtranger that 
yrants (an affair intruſted with ſo many confidents, ſhould re- 
that cu main ſo long a ſecret. That it Was impoſſible to ac- 
ius, quit] count why Claudius himſelf ſhould be ſo profoundly 
d loudy flent in this affair for fifteen years, and ſhould. never 
the filet declare his pretenſions till the young woman was be- 
the mul come marriageable, and appeared in that wonderful 
8 degree of beau. o h tri: Mn babies 
Virginia At theſe words all eyes were turned upon Virginia; 
n, he rei the modeſty of her countenance, her tears, her youth, 
rd of ho her innocence, and above all, her amazing beauty, 
his tribul which, clouded as it was with exceſſive grief, had yet 
proceeiſ a ſurpaſſing luſtre, filled every breaſt with the moſt 
t he hal tender compaſſion. Nor could they help reflecting 
produce with extreme concern and terror, that if the laws of 
„out i liberty were thus violated in the perſon of this young 
Virgin maid, there could be no longer any. ſecurity. for wives 
at he hai or daughters againſt the like diſhonour. For..every 
were wer body was already convinced, that the allegations. of, 
eing te Claudius and his, witneſſes were mere impoſtures, and 
d real the wicked contrivance of ſome dignified villain, who. 
ther maß thought himſelf at liberty to do whatever he pleaſed. 
led, wit But to thoſe arguments, ſhewing the improbabiliry of, 
o be i what Claudius had alledged, Virginius added,, chat 
of truuß he had witneſſes of unqueſtionable credit ready, (whom. 
be named, and who he deſired might be ſtrictly exa- 
ſtroy ths mined), who would: teſtify, ſome that they had ſeen. 
10110488 Numitoria big wich child, others, that they had been. 
a frau preſent when ſhe was delivered of this daughter, and 


Voung 
ſhe bore 
C- 7 


athers, that they had. ſeen her give ſuck to young Vir- 
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— which ſne could not have: done had ſhe bee 61 
rren; as Claudius pretended . 0 
Virginius was ſtill going on with his plea, hay « 
Appius percerving the i n that was made upon 
the" wiembly: by thoſe: unanſwerable reaſons that had BY jul 
been offered, and being determined at any rate to at- wi 
compliſh 1 interrupted him, and com-. 
manded ſilence, ſignifying, that he himſelf had ſome. Wi « 
thine to fayt All the people being curious and anxious Wil « 
to no What it was, were preſently full, and liſtened Wi «| 
to him with attention. 66 
Tue decemvir, — firſt caſt his eyes on all fide 6 
ro obſerve” his ſtrength, and how his friends were 11 
Peſted, — ſaid he, I muſt acquaint. you, ti 
and all who-are here proſent, that this is not the firld inc 
time have heard of this affair. Iwvas told of it long op 
« before my election to the decemvirate. Clau- de 
*Aius's father, at his death, deſired me to be guar. Wil w: 
« dian to bis ſon. Intimations- were ſoon after given I ha 
% me, that Lought to claim this young ſlave in right Wi the 
of my ward. Hereupon I examined into the matter; ne 
and found the fact to be directly as Claudius ſhi 
* has repreſented it. However, I. did not think it di 


r became me to meddle in an affair of this nature, but 


r ſhould come of age, when he might either take back qu 
- «the girl, or accept of a ſum of money for her from 6 
the parties who had bred her up. Our civil feuds, 9 
*« and: the hurry of public buſineſs, hindered me after- 10 
«*' wards from giving any attention to the concerns of 
% Claudius. He has applied himſelf of late, I ſuppoſe, W 
«© to examine into the ſtate of his affairs, and he finds ga 
«this girl to belong to him as part of his inheritance. he 
J can ſee nothing unjuſt or unreaſonable in the de- th 
„ mand he makes, to have the daughter of his flave Wz 
« reftored to him. It would have been better indeed, hi 
if the thing could ſome way or other have been com- * 
«promiſed. But ſince a ſuit has been commenced * 


of = 828 1. 3 in N to 6 teſti- 
ry 1 „ mony 
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« mony- in his favour.;: and upon hat I myſelf know, 
A as judge, pronounce. din lawful maſtr- ob, - 
40 this ir 2 Y 86 71101 it zs, 2181 21 19 

Vin ien, provolced to the higheſt pitch, at ſo un · 
juſt and cruel a ſentence, no longer kept ani meaſuren 
with the decemvir. Holding up his hand at bim. 
« to thee, I educated. her for honourable marriage. 
« and not to be a prey to an infamous raviſbers What L. 
« Is the lawleſs laſt of ſavage beaſts to prevail among 
«us? How the citizens here will bear wich.thets 
things, I knaw not; but I: truſt that thoſe: who are 
« jn arms will not endure them. 
The people at theſe words. ſet up à loud cry full of 

indignation, and they ſeemed, at firſt, as if they would 
oppoſe the execution of Appius's decree. Rut the 
decemvir with a threatening: voice told them, that he 
was not unacquainted with the ſeditious 38 | 
had been held the night before, nor with the plots. 
there laid to cauſe an inſurrection; but that he wanted: 
neither power nor reſalution to chaſtiſe thoſe who. 
ſhould dare to diſturb the public peace; that the ſol- 
diers in the Capitol had not been placed there, only for 
defence againſt a foreign enemy: and he adviſed them 
therefore to be careful of their behaviour, and to retire 
quietly to their own houſes, © And you, ſaid be, 
* (ſpeaking to one of the lictors), go put aſide the 
te ig and. make room for a maſtes. to lay hold of, 
es his ſlave,” “. 2H 5 9 Bs 
The multitude, terrified: at theſe menaces, and the 
wrathful manner in which they were uttered, inſtantly. 
gave back, and left the unhappy. Virginia ſtanding by. 
herſelf, a helpleſs prey to injuſtice. | Virginius, who. 
then ſaw that there was no other remedy, turning to- 
wards the decemvir, in humble manner thus addreſſed 


- 


him: „Pardon, Appius, the unguarded words which, 
< efcaped from me in the anguiſh of a fatherly grief; 
and allow me, if you pleate, before Claudius takes 
_ © away the girl, privately to aſk, in her preſence, ſome 
* queſtions of her nurſe, that I may be ſet right in 
= F 4 44 this 
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this matter; and, in cafe Virginia be not really 
„my daughter, may return to the camp in leſs af. 
r 5 306 Key 
_Appins readily granted him this requeſt, upon con- 
dition, "however, that it ſhquld. be in Claudius's ſight, 
and without ftirring out of the Forum. Virginius, 
pierced to the heart with the ſharpeſt ſorrow, took 
tis daughter, half dead, in his arms; he wiped away 
the tears. in which her face was all bathed, embraced 
her, and drawing her near to ſome ſhops which were 
on the fide. of the Forum, chance directed him to a 
betcher's knife: having inftantly ſeized it, My dear 
daughter, this is the only way to fave thy honour, 
and thy liberty: As he ſaid theſe words, he, 
planged the knife into her heart: then drawing it out 
again all ſmoaking with her blood, he turned toward 
the tribunal, and with a furious voice cried out, “ By 
4c this blood, Appius, devote thy head to the infernal 


— 
* 
1 


464 899 by : | a 
{OR from his tribunal, called out in the 
reateſt fury to ſeize him; but he with the knife in 

Anis hand, made his way through thoſe who would 

have ſtopped him; and, being favoured by the multi- 

. tude, got out of the city, mounted his horſe, and took 
the road to the camp. In the mean while, Numito- 

rius and Icilius raifed a great commotion in Rome; 

they ſtaid by the dead body of Virginia, ſhewed it to 
the eyes of the people, and beſought them not to let 
her death go unrevenged. Crowds flocked to the Forum 
from all parts, they uttered bitter exclamations againſt 
the decemvirs, and demanded the re-eſtabliſhment of 
the ancient government of the tribunes. As for Ap- 
pius, he was now returned to his own houſe, He had 
waded through an ocean of wickedneſs, to reach a prize 
which eſcaped him for ever, in the very moment he 
thought to take poſſeſſion of it, He had been a ſpec- 
tator of the murder of her, whom he loved to exccis, 

a murder, of which he himſelf was the cauſe; and by 

His laft ſtroke of tyranny, had made fure of the extreme 

hatred and indignation of the Roman people. _ 
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with theſe refleQions, he ſeemed to we 0 loſt his 


really reaſon. Iuſtead of endeavouring to _pacify- the multi- 
is af. tude, he ſent his liftors to ſeize Icilius, and carry, 
I away the dead body from the Forum. The people op- 
con- poſed the execution of his orders; and bein g now urged. 
ſight, to fury, fell upon the lictors, broke their faſces, and 
inius, drove them out of the Forum. Appius hereupon getting 
took together, as faſt as he could, a great number of his 
away friends and clients, came in perſon to ſupport his au- 
raced thority. But Valerius and Horatius, ſworn enemies 
were of the decemvirs, having had notice of his motion, had 
i to a put themſelves at the head of a band of braye young 
dear men, marched them into the Forum, and placed them 
nour, round the body of Virginia. At firſt the two parties 
„ he, BY diſcharged their fury againſt each other in mutual re- 
t out proaches and invectives; but they ſoon after came to 
wardt blows. Appius was worſted and repulſed. In this 
«© By perplexity, not knowing what elſe to do, he got up into 
ernal the temple of Vulcan, and there took upon him to act 


the part of a tribune of the people, demanting that 
1 the Valerius and Horatius ſhould be thrown head-long 
fe in from the Tarpeian rock, as diſturbers of the Rugs 
ud peace ; but the multitude hiſſed at fo ſenſeleſs a diſ- 
ulti. courſe; and in the mean time Valerius, having cauſed 
took the body of Virginia to be carried to the top of a flight 
mito- of ſteps, where the people might ſee it, was from the 


"me ; ſame eminence inveighing againſt Appius. Moſt o 

it to the decemvir's auditors ſoon left him to go. to Valerius, 

o let who thereupon aſſuming the authority of a magiſtrate, 

Prom commanded the lictors to pay no more attendance on a 

aink private perſon, And now Appius, terrified at the de- 

it of ſertion of many of his creatures whom he ſaw changing 1 
Ap- ſides, believed his life to be in danger; hiding there» 1 
had fore his face with his robe he fled, and took refuge in 

prize a neighbouring houſe. At this juncture Oppius, the 

t he Pleberan decemvir, ruſhed from another fide into the | 

pec- Forum, to ſuccour his collegue. But he came too late, 


cels, Force had got the better of authority. He judged 
d by therefore, that the wiſeſt method in the preſent, exi- 
reme ; | F. Bo £340 N gence, 
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meaſure quieted the 
decethvirate would ſpeedil 
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gence was to alſemble the ſengte; and this in a great 
* for they } hoped that the 
y be aboliſhed. ' But thoſs 


of the fathers who happened to be in Rome, were _ 


of them friends to the preſent goyernment'; they 
ordered the peo 
and commiſſioned ſome young members of their 


e to behave themſelves pally ably 


to o to the camp near Al, , to prevent the fell 
| which Virginius might excite there. In the 
mean time, Valerius and Horatius cauſed the body of 
Virginia to be laid in an open litter, and to be carried 
in great pomp through all the high ſtreets, in order w 
Excite the compaſſion of the citizens, and increaſe their 


deteſtation of the decemvirs. Men and women, old 


and young, married and unmarried, all ran out of ther 


| Houſes to ſee this funeral proceſſion, and they all be. 
_ wailed her fatal beauty, and her untimely end. 'The 


women with tears in their eyes threw, ſome of them 
flowers upon the litter, others the ribbons from thei 
heads to adorn it, others caſt their girdles, their fillets, 


- and wreaths of their hair upon it. The men alſo con. 
4 tributed, every one, ſome little preſent. 


"The whole city would have revolted medi 
from the government, had not the decemvirs been 
actually commanding armies, and had not Valeriu 
and Horatius (who managed this buſineſs, and who 


hoped to compaſs their point without effuſion of blood} 


thought it more adviſeable to wait and ſee what Virg- 
nius's return would produce, in the army near the 
Al 8 
'- Hee entered the camp attended by near four handtel 
citizens, and ſtill holding in his hand the bloody knife 
with which he had killed his daughter. The ſoldier, 


at this ſtrange ſight, flocked to him from all quarter, 
N Virginius got upon a ſmall eminence, from whence he 


might the more eaſily be heard: his face was drownel 


in tears, and grief for a while tied his tongue. At engt 
breaking his mournful filence, he related to them the 


whole tragical ſtory, and then raiſing his hands t0 


| heaven, i call you to witneſs, immortal Gods! that 


60 A 


ſo con. 


:diately 
s been 
Falerius 
1d who 
” blood) 
: Virg- 
ear the 


\undred 
ly knif 


ſoldiers, 
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« Appius alone is guilty, of the, bloody deed H was | 


% forced; to; commit. And. you, my. felow-ſoldiers, 
« 1 conjure. you not ta drive. mg qut of your, company 
* as. a, parricide, and the. murderer. of my.daughter. 
F; L would yallingly, har. Mane? ny. own, life, to 
have preſerved her's,. f 0 uld aye lived with 
% honour, and liberty. But finding that the, tyrant 
*« was determined to male her a ſlave, that he might 
“have an opportunity to diſnonqur her, pity alone 
% made me cruel; I rather choſe to loſe my daughter, 
* than keep her with ſhame; but I would not have 
*© outlived her one moment, had I not hoped to re- 
„ venge her death by your aſhſtance.” ©. 

The centurions and ſoldiers, filled with compaſſion 
for his misfortunes, and with indignation, againſt the 
decemvir, all aſſured him, that they would. not fail 


him in any thing he ſhould undertake againſt Appius. 


They then reſolved: to extend their reſentment to all 
the decemvirs, and to ſhakeoft. the yoke of a dominion 
that was now grown into an avowed; tyrannß). 
The decemvirs, who commanded. the army, being 
informed of Virginius's return, and of the diſpoſition 
of the ſoldiers, ſent for him with deſign to ſecure him. 
No obedience was paid to their orders. The tr 
were all eager to return to Rome; nothing but the 
military oath withheld them. They thought they could 
not leave their generals without offending the gods and 
diſhonouring themſelves. Virginius, who burnt with 
impatience to revenge himſelf of Appius, quickly, re- 
moved their ſcruple, by aſſuring them, that a Roman 
could never be under any obligation to obey. uſurpers 
and tyrants; that the decemvirs were notoriouſly ſuch, 
and that therefore to ſubmit to them would not be 
obedience and piety, but madueſs and ſuperſtition. 
There needed no more to ſatisfy the conſcience of the 
ſoldiers. They immediately flew. in a kind of fury 
to their arms, ſnatched up their enſigns, and under the 
conduct of their reſpective centurions, took the way to 
Rome. The decemvirs, ſtartled at ſo general a deſer- 
tion, ran to. top them: but wherever they turned 
140 ö F 6 mcmtmhemlelves, 
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ſternly anſwered, We are men, and have ſwords in pe 


VA 


- 


— 


themſelves, they found only exaſperated ſpirits, who Wl 6 


breathed nothing but —_— If the decemvirs ur 
ſpoke to them in gentle terms, they received no anſwer. fre 
If they pretended to chreaten or command, the ſoldiers co 


4 ur hands. ai #11 5 ni ng R TOES} 
The army entered Rome about evening, without he 
making the leaſt diſturbance, and without ſo much as op 


a ſoldier's ſtirring out of his rank. As they paſſed along, 66 


they aſſured their friends and relations, that they were cc 
returned only to deftroy tyranny. All the troops Wil © 
marched quietly through the city to mount Aventine, 6x 


fully refolved not to ſeparate till they had obtained the 66 


depoſal of the decemvirs, and the reftoration of the 66 
' tribuneſhip. Lil 5 


Appius, terrified with remorſe of conſcience, and ap 


with the revolt of the army, durſt not appear in public. wi 
But Oppius, his collegue, had recourſe in this diſtreſs 
to the authority of the ſenate, which he convened ple 


with all expedition. 8 Lei 
The ſenators thought it by no means adviſeable to de! 
proceed in a way of ſeverity, becauſe they themſelves tr 
had given occaſion to the ſedition. The reſult of their of 


debate was to commiſſion Sp. Tarpeius, C. Julius, and the 
P. Sulpitius, all three conſulars, to go to mount Aven- 
tine, and demand of the ſoldiers, ©* By whoſe orders 
they had left their camp? What their intent was in 
«© poſſefling themſelves of mount Aventine ? And why, 
* quitting the war begun apainſt the enemy, they had 


„ 1nvaded their own country?“ 


'The ſoldiers did not want an anſwer, but they wanted my 
a ſpeaker, for as yet they had not choſen themſelves a ele 
head; and no one man among them would venture to Th 
act as chief in this revolt. They remained for ſome 
time in filence, but at length they all cried with one 2 
voice, Let Valerius and Horatius be ſent to us, we | 
% will give an anſwer to the ſenate by them.“ = 
As ſoon as the three commiſſioners were gone, Vir- _ 
ginius took notice to the ſoldiers how much they had Ml «i; 
been puzzled, even in an affair of no great Oy — 
* | I Lor vi | 
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Or want of a head; that the anſwer they had fallen 
upon, though pertinent enough, had proceeded rather: . 
from caſual agreement, than previous and public 
counſel; and he adviſed them therefore to chuſe ten 
rſons to be over them, and to manage for them 
Inſtantly they named him the firſt to that honour, bur 
he excuſed himſelf, deſiring them to reſerve their good 
opinion of him to happier times. No honours, ſaid he, 
« can give me pleaſure while my daughter is unre- 
« venged, nor is it adviſeable for you, in ſuch a ſeaſon 
*« of trouble as this, to chuſe thoſe men to be your 
i fdirectors and agents, who are moſt 'obnoxious to the 
parties you are to treat with. If you think me 
capable of being uſeful to you, I ſhall not be leſs. 
« ſo in a private capacity.” The army thereupon 
appointed ten other centurions to be their governors, 
with the title of military tribunes. hoe TE + 
The example of this army was followed by that em- 
ployed in the war againſt the Equĩ: for Numitorius and 
kcilius had gone thither, and ſpirited up the ſoldiers to 
deſert their generals. With colours flying they-marched 
trait towards Rome, and having advice by the way, 
of the ſteps taken by the troops on mount Aventine, 
they in like manner, at the inſtigation of Icilius, (a 
man ſkilful in popular affairs), choſe themſelves ten 
military tribunes, to govern and conduct them “. 


ſs Theſe troops entered the city, and marched through it 


in the ſame good order, and with the ſame peaceable 
behaviour, as had been obſerved by the others, whom 
they preſently after joined. And then the united ar- 
mies commiſſioned their twenty military tribunes, to 


elect two out of their number to be ſupreme over all. 


The choice fell upon- M. Oppius and Sextus muß 


—_— K 


—— "—_— 
— — — —_ 


* What moved Icilius to give this counſel was an apprehenſion, - 
that, without ſuch election, the ten tribunes of the other camp 
might be thought to have a kind of right, to be appointed the ten 
tribunes of the commons in the next comitia, that ſhould be held 
for naming thoſe magiſtrates, and be himſelf had a view to be one 
ef the college. | | 


© 


viſed againſt entering, into any negotiation with the two 
armies, till they were returned to their former reſpective 


from; M. Duilius (who had been formerly a tribune) 
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'The ſenate in the mean. while, anxious for the com. 
monwealch, ſat. every day to conſider of: ſome effectuil 
zeniedy fbr the preſent evil. But the time which: ſnould 


bave been employed in ſage deliberation, was waſted 


in ſtrife· and wrangling. At lengthit was concluded to 
fand Valerius and; Horatius to mount Aventine; but 
then theſe: two. fenators, finding that their mediation 
was become: neceſſary, —_— | that: they, would not 
move a. — as the decemvirs, whom they called 
aſurpers, remained maſters: of the government. 

- The decemvirs, on the other hand, declared, that 
they: would not reſigu their authority till they had pro- 
poſed to the people the twe laſt tables of laws, and had 
got: them: paſſedi; and that this was the only term fixed 
r the expiration of their magiſtracy. Nay, L, Cor 
nelius, yet a warm partiſan of the preſent governors, ad- 


camps ;: upon which condition he was for offering the 
ſoldiers a general pardon, with an exception, however, 
w the authors of the dgſertion, 3 vie 

The ſoldiers on mount Aventine, receiving accounts 


off what paſſed in the ſenate, came to a reſolution to 
remove their camp to the Mons Sacer, a place, which 
would put the ſenators in mind of the Ready reſolution 
of the commons, and make them ſenſible of the abſo- 
hute neceſſity of reſtoring the tribuneſhip, in order 0 
3; re- union. Thither they marched, fortiſied them- 
felves there, and obferved the ſame good diſcipline for 
which their anceſtors had been ſo much admired, In 
this decampment they. were followed; by, ſuch numbers 
of the citiaens, wits their wives, and children, that 
Rome was in a manner deſerted ; ** What have we to 
* do, ſaid they, in a city where neither chaſtity nor 
* liberty is ſafe?” The conſcript fathers, aſtoniſhed, 
as they paſſed to the ſenate - houſe, to ſee the ſtreets ſo 
thin of people, and that, except a few old men, there 
was ſcarce any body in the Forum, came now for the 


moſt part inta the ſentiment of Horatius and Na. 
| "Oy — 
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rr re it was madneſs in the decemvirs, to 
thi 


ink of retaining their authority, when they had no 
ſubjects to govern. | „What k ſaid they, will you ad- 
« miniſter- juſtice to ty houſes and bare walls ? 
« Are you not aſhamed to ſee, that all the citizens in 
the Forum ſcaree equal the number of your lictors ? 
« Tn ſhort, you muſt reſolve either to have no com- 
« mons, or to allow them tribunes. They — 
« from our forefathers that plebeian magiſtracy, of 
* which they had not then experienced the beneſit ; 
“ and do you imagine, that when they have taſted the 
« ſweets RA it, they will ever conſent to part with it, 
and eſpecially ſince your goverhment has not been 
« ſo moderate and gentle, as to make mn, 
« want of protection and ſuecour ?“ 

The decemvirs, finding that . no — 
promĩſed at length to be wholly governed by the ſenate; 


the hatred of theie enemies, and reminded” the fathers, 


they only deſired, that they — not be ſacrificed to 


that it concerned them nearly not to accuſtom the — 


ple to ſned the blood of patricians. 


a and Horatius having brought this aal _ 


* wiſhed, repaired to the camp, and 
were — the ſoldiers 6 their protectors. Fhe 
army, by the —— of Ieilius, demanded the reſtora - 


tion of tribunes, and of their privilege of appeal, and 


an amneſty for all who had left the camp without per- 
miſſion from their generals. But firſt of all they re- 


quired, that the decemvirs- ſhould be delivered into 


their hands; and they loudly threatened to burn them 
all alive. 


The two bn roo to 


thoſe magiſtrates than the people themſelves; but they 
proſecuted the defign of deſtroying them with more art. 
At the ſame time that, in general terms, they exhorted 
the multitude not to be governed by cruel thoughts, 
(bidding them remember that they had more occaſion 


for a ſhield than a ſword), they infinuated to them, that 
when they were in poſſeſſion again of their rights, and 
when their tribunes, their laws and aſſemblies were re- 


ſtored 


- 


n 
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ſored to them, they would then have it in their power 
to do juſtice to themſelves ., _ | 

The 'multitade, fully perſaaded, that no tribune 
whatſoever could have more zeal for the intereſt of the 
commons than Valerius and Horatius, truſted every 
thing to their management; who returning without de. 
lay to the ſenate, reported the demands of the army; but 
ſand nothing of its bloody defigns againſt the decemvirs. 
Theſe magiſtrates hearing no mention of their puniſh- 


ments, readily yielded to all that was aſked ; only 


Appius, cruel by nature, and judging of other men's 
hatred to him by his to them, ſaid aloud, .I am not 


„ jignorant of the fate Jam to expect. The attack is 
c only deferred till my enemies have got arms in their 


% hands. Nothing but my blood will ſatisfy . their 
1% malice. Be it ſo. I am ready, nevertheleſs, to 
te reſign the decemvirate, and I care not how ſoon [ 
% do it.” Hereupon the ſenate paſſed | a decree, 
% That the decemvirs ſhould inſtantly depoſe them- 


4 ſelves; that the Pontifex Maximus ſhould hold the 
«© comitia for electing tribunes, and that no notice 
«© ſhould be hereafter taken of the deſertion of the 


* ſoldiers from their generals, and the retreat of the 
citizens to the Mons Sacer.“ Submitting to this 


deeree, the decemvirs immediately repaired to the Forum, 


and there abdicated their magiſtracy to the great joy 


of the city. The news of their abdication was pre- 


ſently carried by Valerius and Horatius to the camp. 
Return, ſoldiers, to your country, your houſhold- gods, 
«your wives and children; and may this return be 


happy to you and to the commonwealth !? N 
. 


the army ſnatched up their enſigns, and exulting wi 
joy returned to Rome. wy 
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The Hiftory of the Order of Jeſuits . 


\HE year 1540 is rendered memorable by the 

eſtabliſhment of the order of jeſuits; a body 
whoſe influence hath been ſo conſiderable, that an ac- 
count of the genius of its laws and government juſtly 
merits a place in hiſtory, When men take a view of 
the rapid progreſs of this ſociety towards wealth and 
power; when they contemplate the admirable prudence 
with which it has been governed; when they attend 
to the perſevering and ſyſtematick ſpirit with which 
its ſchemes have been carried on; they are apt to aſ- 
cribe ſuch a ſingular inſtitution to the ſuperior wiſdom 
of its founder, and to ſuppoſe that he had formed and 
digeſted his plan with profound policy. But the 
jeſuits, as well as the other monaſtic orders, are in- 


debted for the exiſtence of their order, not to the wiſ- | 


dom of their founder, but to his enthuſiaſm. Ignatio 
Loyola, was a-fanatick diſtinguiſhed by extravagancies 
in ſentiment and conduct, no leſs incompatible with 


the maxims of ſober reaſon, than repugnant to the 


ſpirit of true religion. The wild adventures, and 
viſionary ſchemes, in which his enthuſiaſm engaged 
him, equal any thing recorded in the legends of the 
Romiſh ſaints ; but are unworthy of notice in hiſtory. - 
Prompted by this fanatical ſpirit, or incited by the 
love of power and diſtinction, from which ſuch pre- 
tenders to ſupenor | ſanctity are not exempt; Loyola 
was ambitious of becoming the founder of a religious 
order. The plan, which he formed of its conſtitution 
and laws, was ſuggeſted, as he gave out, and as his 
followers ſtill teach, by the immediate inſpiration of 
Heaven. But notwithſtanding this high pretenſion, his 
deũgn met at firſt with violent oppoſition. © The pope, 
5 to 


OP g 
* 


— 


— 


„ — 


* Dr. Robortſon's Hiſt, of Charles V. vol. ii. p. 444—45%% 


_ - fucceeded — men far ſuperior to their maſter in 
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to whom Loyola had applied for the ſanction of his au- fran 
thority to confirm: the inſtitution, referred his petition Ml diſt 
to a committee of cardinals. They repreſented the ¶ cif 
eſtabliſiment to be unneceſſary as well as dangerous, to J 
and Paul refuſed to grant his approbation of it. At in g 
laſt, Loyola removed all his ſcruples by an offer which ¶ jeſui 
it was impoffible for any. pope to reſtſt. poſed, Wl take 
that beſides the three vows of poverty, of of chain and Wl bod) 
of monaſtic: obedience, which are common to all the: ¶ the c 


monaſtte orders, the members of his ſociety ſhould * 
take a fourth vow of obedience to the pope, binding Ml is to 
themſelves to go whitherſoever he ſh —— cern 
the ſervice of religion, and without requiring any thing doiſ 
from the holy ſee for their ſupport. At a time when I ton 
the-papal authority had received ſuch a ſhock by the Heri. 
revolt of ſo many nations from the Romiſh church; at MW its tr 


a time when every part of the popiſſi ſyſtem was ate 
tacked with ſo — violence and 122 1 
tion of a body of men, thus pecuharly —— to the 
ſee of Rome, and: whom it might. ſet in oppaſition 1 
all its enemies, was an object of the hagheſt: conſe. 
| quence: Paul, inſtantly perceiving this, confirmed 
the ĩnſtitution of the jeſuits by his bull; granted the! 
moſt-ample-priv1 —— to the members of che ſociety; 
and appointed Loyola to be the firſt general of the 
order. The event hath fully juſtified: Paul's diſcern» 
ment, in expecting ſuch; — conſequences. to the 
ſee of Rome from this inftitution, In leis than half 3 
century, the ſociety obtained eſtabliſnments in every 
country that adhered to the Roman Catholic church; 
its power and wealth increaſed amazingly; the number 
af its members became great; their character and accom-Wave c 
iſhments were ſtill greater; and the jeſuits were cele-. ions 
brated by the friends, and dreaded by the enemies of 
the Romiſh faith, as the moſt able and eee genius 
order in * church. 
The conſtitution and hows: of the ſociety were per 
foted by. La ynez and Aquaviva, che two generals wht 


abilities, e 
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framed that ſyſtem of. profound and-artfub policy which 
diſtinguiſhes the order. The large infuſion of fanati- 
ciſm, mingled with its regulations, thould be imputed 
to Loyola its founder: Many circumſtances concurred 
in giving af peculiarity of character to the order of 
jeſuits, and in forming the members of it not only to 
take greater part in the affairs of the world than any 
body of monks, but to acquire ſuperior influence in 
| the conduct of them. 29990 ²˙ AA 

The primary object of almoſt all the monaſtic orders 
is to ſeparate men from the world, and from any con- 
cern in its affairs. In the ſolitude and ſilence of the 
cloiſter, the monk is called to worlæ out his on ſalva- 
tian by extraordinary acts of mortiſi cation and piety, 
Heris dead to the world, and ought not to mingle in 
its tranſactions. He can be of no beneſit to mankind, 
but by his example and his prayers; On the contrary, 
the jeſuits are taught to conſider themſelves as formed 
for action. They are choſen ſoldiers, bound to exert 
1 themſelves continually in the ſervice of God, and of, 
conſe. the popes his vicar on earth. Whatever tends: to in- 

ſtruct the. 1 
or to 


orant; whatever can be of uſe to reclaim, 
the enemies of the holy ſee, is their proper 
ciety; object. That they may have full leiſure for this active 
of the ſervice, they are totally exempted from thoſe functions, 
5 the performance of which is the chief buſineſs of other 


to the I monks. They appear in no proceſſions; they practiſe 
half v rigorous: auſterities; they do not conſume one half 
every ef their time in the repetition of tedious offices, But: 


hey are required to attend to all the tranſactions of the 
orld, on account of the influence which theſe may 
ue on religion; they are directed to ſtudy. the diſpo- 
ons of perſons in high rank, and to cultivate; their; 
N and by the very conſtitution as well as, 
genius of the order, a ſpirit of action and of intrigue: 
$ infuſed into all its members. ui 11 10 - 
As the object of the ſociety of jeſuits: differed ſrom 
at of the other monaſtic orders, the diverſity was no 
els in the form of its goyernment. The other orders! 
to be conſidered as voluntary aſſociations, in which 
whatever 
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whatever affects the whole body, is regulated by the 


common ſuffrage of all its members. The executive, 
power is veſted in the perſons placed at the head of 


each convent, or of the whole ſociety ; the legiſlative 


authority reſides in the community. Affairs of mo- 
ment, relating to particular convents, are determined 


in conventual chapters ; ſuch as reſpect the whole order 


are conſidered in general congregations. But Loyola, 
full of the ideas of implicit obedience, which he had 
derived from his military profeſſion, appointed that 
the government of his order ſhould be purely monar- 
chical. A general choſen for life by the deputies from 


the ſeveral provinces, poſſeſſed power that was ſupreme: 


and independent, extending to every perſon, and to 

every caſe. He, by his ſole authority, nominat d pro- 
vincials, rectors, and every other officer 2 in 
the government of the ſociety, and could remove them 
at pleaſure. In him was veſted the ſovereign admini- 
ſtration of the revenues and funds of the order. Every 
member belonging to it was at his diſpoſal; and by 
his uncontroulable mandate, he could impoſe on them 
any taſk, or employ them in what ſervice ſoe ver he 
pleaſed. To his commands they were required to yield 
not only outward obedience, but to refign up to him 


the inclinations of their own wills, and the ſentiments. 


of their own underſtandings. They were to liſten to 


bis injunctions, as if they had been uttered by Chriſt 


himſelf. Under his direction, they were to be mere 
paſſive inſtruments, like clay in the hands of the pot- 
ter, or like dead carcaſes incapable of reſiſtance. Such 
a ſingular form of policy cal not fail to impreſs its 
character on all the members of the order, and to give 
a peculiar force to all its operations. There is not in 
the annals of mankind any example of ſuch a perfect 
deſpotiſm, exerciſed not over monks ſhut up in the cells 


of a convent, but over men 'diſperſed among all the. 


nations of the earth. 


As the conſtitutions of the order veſt, in the general, 


ſuch abſolute dominion over all its members, they care- 
fully provide for his being perfectly informed with =_ 
5 pe 


ments, which his ab 
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pect to the character and abilities of his ſubjects. Every 
novice who offers himſelf as a candidate for entering 


into the order, is obliged to manifeſt his conſcience to 


the ſuperior, or to a perſon appointed by him; and is 


required to confeſs not only his fins and defects, but to 
diſcover the inclinations, the paſſions, and the bent of 
his ſoul, This manifeſtation muſt be renewed every 
ſix months. The ſociety, not ſatisfied with penetrating 
in this manner into the innermoſt receſſes of the heart, 
directs each member to obſerve the words and actions 
of the novices; they are conſtituted ſpies upon their 
conduct, and are bound to diſcloſe every thing of im- 


portance concerning them to the ſuperior. In order 


that this ſcrutiny into their character may be as com- 
plete as poſſible, a long noviciate muſt expire; during 
which, they paſs through the ſeveral gradations of 
ranks in the ſociety, and they muſt have attained the 
full age of thirty-three years, before they can be ad- 
mitted to take the final vows, by which they become 
profeſſed members. By theſe various methods, the 


ſuperiors, under whoſe immediate inſpection the novices 


are placed, acquire a thorough knowledge of their diſ- 
ofitions and talents. In order that the general, who 
is the ſoul that animates and moves the whole ſociety, 
may have under his eye every thing neceſſary to inform 
or direct him, the provincials and heads of the ſeveral 
houſes are obliged to tranſmit to him, regular, and 
frequent reports concerning the members under their 
inſpection. In theſe, they deſcend into minute details 
with reſpect to the character of each perſon, his abili- 
ties natural or acquired, his temper, his experience in 
affairs, and the particular department for Which he is 
beſt fitted. Theſe reports, when digeſted and ar- 
ranged, are entered into regiſters, kept of purpoſe that 
the 3 may, at one comprehenſive view, ſurvey 
the ſtate of the ſociety in every corner of the earth; 
obſerve the qualifications and talents of the members; 
and thus chuſe, with perfect information, the inftru- 
ſolute power can employ in any 

ſervice for which he thinks meet to deftine them, - 
: N 5 
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As it was the profeſſed intention of the order of je. 
uits, to labour with unwearied-zeal-in promotin * 
ſalration of men; this engaged them, of courſe, in 

many active functions. From their firſt inſtitution, 

they confidered the education of youth as their peculiar 
province, they aimed at being ſpiritual guides and 
confeſſors; they preached frequently, in order to ii. 

ſtruct the people; they: ſet out as miffionaries to con. 

vert unbelieving nations. The novelty of the inſtitu. 
tion, as well as the ſingularity of its objects, procurei 

the order many admirers and patrons. The gover- 
nors of the ſociety had the addreſs to avail: themſelves 

of every ctrcumftance in its favaur; and in a ſhort 

time, the number, as wel las influence of its members 

\ increaſed wonderfully. Before the expiration of - the 

* fifteenth century, the jeſuits had obtained the chief di- 
: rection of the education of youth in every catholic 
country in Europe. They had become the confefſors 
:of almoſt all its monarchs, a function of no ſmall im- 
portance in any reign, but under a weak prince, ſu- 
perion even to that of a miniſter. They were the uy 
tual guides of almoſt every perſon eminent for rank or 
power. They poſſeſſed the higheſt degree of confidence 
.and-intereſt with: the papal court, as the moſt zealous 
and able ions for its authority. The advan- 
tages which an active and enterprizing body of men 
Po ot rs from — — —— 

They formed the minds of men in their youth. They 
retained an aſrendant over them in their advanced 
years. They poſſeſſed, atodifferent periods, the direc- 
tion of the moſt confiderable courts in Europe. They 
mingled in all affairs. They too part in every in- 
trigue and revolutiann. The. general, by means of the 
extenſtve intelligence which he received, could regu- 
late the operations of the order with the maſt perfect 
diſeernment, and by means of his abſolute power, 
could | them on with the utmoſt vigour and 


Together with the power of the order, jits wealth 
continued to inereaſe. Various expedients were de- 


viſed 


country; and by che number as well as m 
of its public buildings, together with the value of its 


ſettlements. They 
à large and fertile 


viſed for eluding the obligation of the vow of poverty. 


The order acquired ample poſſeſſions in every catholic 
ificence 


roperty, moveable or real, it vied with the moſt opu- 

lent of the monaſtic fraternities.' Beſides the ſources 
of wealth common to all the regular clergy, the jeſuits 
poſſeſled- one which was peculiar to themſelves, Under 
pretext of 8 the fucceſs of their miſſions, and 
of facilitating the ſupport of their miſſionaries, they 
obtained a-ſpecial licence from the court of Rome, to 
trade with the nations which they laboured to convert. 
In conſequence of this, they engaged in an extenſive 
and lucrative: commerce, both in the Eaſt and Weſt 
Indies. "They opened ware- houſes in different parts of 
Europe, in which: they vended their commodities. Not 
ſatisfied with trade alone, they imitated" the example 
of other commercial ſocieties, and aimed at obtaining 
acquired poſſeſfron accordingly of 
ince in the ſouthern continent 

of America, and reigned as ſovereigns over ſome hun- 
dred thoufand ſubjects. 9 | oy 1av5 
. Unhappily for mankind, the vaſt influence which 


the ſociety in forming its members, and fuch the fun- 
damental maxims in its conſtitution; that every jeſuit 
was taught to regard-the intereſt of the order as the ca- 
pital object, to which every conſideration was to be 
ſaerificed. This ſpirit of attachment to their order, 
the moſt ardent, perhaps, that ever influenced any body 


of men, is the ch 1 the jeſuits, 
and ſerves as a key to the genius of 


eir policy, and to 
the peeuliarities in their ſentiments and conduct. 

As it was for the honour and advantage of the ſo- 
ciety, i that its members ſhould -pofſeſs' an aſcendant 
over perſons in high rank or of great power, the defire 
of acquiring and preſerving fuch a direction of their 
conduct, with greater facility, has led the jeſuits to 
3 


Propagate 


the order of jeſuits acquired by all theſe different means, 
has been often exerted with the moſt pernicious effect. 
Such was che tendency of that difctphne obſerved by 


ö 
| 
ö 


n A (ſtem: of, ay os e " 
CSE itſelf to the paſſions of wes 


ak audaciqus or craft) palitician would vid 1 
1 n nin 05 
As the —— of the order was idee con- 
nected with the preſervation of the papal authority, tbe 
jeſuits influenced by the ſame principle of attachment 
to. the intereſts. of their ſociety, have been the g 
zealous patrons of thoſe doctrines, . tend to exalt 
eccleſiaſlical Power on the ruins of civil government. 
They have attributed to the court of Rome, à juriſdie- 
tion as 0 and n a, * ow the 
moſt pre tuous pontiffs in the dark a T 
have An for — entire — — of — 
fiaſtics on the civil magiſtrate. They have publiſhed 
ſuch, tenets concerning the duty of .oppoſing- princes 
who were enemies of the catholic faith, as counte- 
nanced the moſt atrocious crimes, and tended. to dif- 
ſolxe all the t es which connect ſubjects with their rulen. 
As the order derived both reputation and aut 
from the zeal with which it ſtood forth in defence of 
the Romiſh church Gern the attacks af the e reformer 


Poſition to every * or tolerating meaſure in | their 
Fa They have inceſſantly ſtirred up 8 them 


* N 


2 to teach the ſame pernicious Fe ny and have 
held opinions equally inconſiſtent with the order and 
happineſs of civil ſociety. But they, from reaſons 
2 are obvious, have. either delivered ſuch, opiniom 
with gręater reſerve, or have propagated them with 
ic ſucceſs. - Whoever recollects the events which _ 
e in 2 e * 1859. centuries, WII fins 


that 


- 
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the ts may be conſidered as 
2 che RP — 8 from that cor. 


ted and. dangerous caſuiſtry, from | 
—— concerning eccleßaſtical power, and from that 
intolerant ſpirit, Which have been the rof the 


church of 1 — that period, _ which 
have broug man amities upon ci] ty. 0 
But amidſt many bad. flowing from the 
. ar, mankind, it muſt -be:acknow- 
derived fram it ſame conſiderable advan- 
As the jeſuits made the education af youth one 
IM capital objects, and ;as their firs attempts to 
eſtabliſh col for the reception of ſtudents were vio- 
leatly by the univerſities in different coun- 
tries, it became neceſſary for them, —_ DO—— 
tual method of acquiring 1 public favour, to fi 
their rivals in ſcience and induſtry. This prom — 
them to cultivate, with great ardour, the ſtudy of an- 
cient literature. This put them upon various methods 
for facilitating the inſtruction of youth; and by the 
improvements kick they made in it, they have con- 
tributed not a little towards the progreſs of polite _ 
ing, and have, on this account, merited well of { * 
Nor has the order of jeſuits been ſueceſsſul only in 
teaching the elements of. literature; it — 4 
like wiſe eminent maſters in many branches of ſcience, 
and can alone boaſt of a greater number of ingenious. 
A than all the * zligious Dm | 


But 


—__——————— — mana. am 


M. . D·Alenbert has ae hes thenghthe jeuituburo rae 
r tion of every ſpecies, thoug 57 can ' 

of their brethren who have been eminent mathe- 
— . 1 critics 3 though they have een 
formed ſome orators of rep me an order has never pro- 
duced one man, whoſe _—_— Was much —_— with found 
knowledge.as to merit the nume of 4 But it ſrema t 
be the unavoidable eſſact of monaſtic — to contract and 
fetter the human mind. The — ev of a monk. te 
u order, which is often e with thatofother- 
. GLUz arg -- 
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+ Bat it is in the new world that the Jeſuits have exhi., 
hited che maſt wonderful diſplay of their abilities, and 
have contributed moſt effyctually to the benefit of the 
human ſpecies. The conquerors of that unfortunate 

yarter af the globe had nothing in. view, but to plund 
2 — enſlave, and to exterminate its inhabitants. The 
jeſuits alone have made humanity the object of their 
ſettling there. About the beginning of the laſt century, 
they obtained admiſſion into the fertile province of Pa. 
raguay, which ſtretches acroſs the ſouthern continent 
of America, from the bottom of the mountains of Po- 
toſi, to the conſines of the Spaniſh and Portugueſe 
ſettlements on the banks of the river de la Plata. They: 
found, the inhabitants in a ſtate, littlè different from 
that which takes place among men, when they firſt 
begin to unite together; ſtrangers to the arts;:ſubfilt-: 
ing precariouſly by hunting or fiſning; and ſearce ac- 
quainted with the firſt prineiples of ſubordination: and 
government. The jeſuits ſet themſelves to inſtruct and 
cCivilize theſe; ſavages.” They taught them to culti)oate 
the ground, to rear tame animals, and to build houfes/; 
They brought them to live together in villages. They 
trained them to arts and manufactures. They made: 
them taſte the ſweets of ſociety, and accuſtomed them 
to the bleſſings of ſecurity and order. Theſe people 
became the ſubjects of their benefactors; who have 
governed them, with a tender attention, reſembling 
that, with which a father directs his children. Re- 
ſpected and beloved almoſt to adoration, a few jeſuitꝭ 
© 2 , act 1 1 : T F} + : * 40 voi te of - preſided 
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citizens; the habit of implicit obedience to the will of a ſuperioty; 
together with the frequent return of the weariſome and friyolous, 
duties of the cloifter, debaſe his faculties,” and extinguiſh'that gene- 
roſity of fentiment and ſpirit, which qualifies' men for thinking ot 
feeling juſtly witls reſpett to whar is proper in life and conduct“ 
Father Paul of Venige is, perhaps, the only perſon edueated ing 
cloiſter, that ever was altogether ſuperior tos prejudices, or Way 
viewed the tranſactions of men, and reaſon 'Y CONCETRINE the ine 
tereſts of ſociety, with the” eularged' ſentimenits* of a'philofo her,” 
with the diſcernment of a Hau tonverſfant in/iffaits} unó wi N 
libgality.of a gentleatamgng . 1 
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preſided! over ſome hundred thouſarid Indians. They 
maintained a perfect equality among all the members 
of the community. Each of them Was obliged to 
labour, not for | himſelf alone, but for the publie. 
The produce of their fields, together with the fruits 
of their induſtry of every ſpecies; were depofited im 
common ſtore-houſes, : from Which each individual re- 


” 


ceived every thing neceſſary, for the ſupply of his wants. 
By this inſtitution, almoſt all the paſſions Which diſturb 
the peace of ſociety, and render the members of it un- 
happy, were extinguiſhed. A few magiſtrates, choſen 
by the Indians themſelyes, watched over the publie 
tranquillity, and ſecured obedience to the laws.” The 
ſanguinary puniſhments frequent under other govern- 
ments, were unknown. An admonition from g jeſuit; 
a flight mark of infamy; or, on ſome ſingular occa- 
fon, a few laſhes with a whip; were ſufficient to main- 
tain good order among theſe innocent and happy 
par even in this meritorious effort of the jeſuits for 
the good of mankind, the genius and ſpirit of their 
order have mingled, and are diſcernible. They 
plainly aimed at eſtabliſhing in Paraguay, an indepen 
dent empire, ſubject to the ſociety alone; and whith, 
by the ſuperior excellence of its conſtitation'and police, 
could ſcarce have failed to extend its dominion over all 
the ſouthern continent of America. With this view, - 
in order to prevent the Spaniards or Portugueſe in the 
adjacent ſettlements, from acquiring any influence over. 
the people whom they governed that might be dange- 
rous, the jeſuits endeavoured... to inſpire- the. Indians 
with hatred and contempt of theſe nations. They cut 
off all intercourſe between their ſubjects and the Spaniſh . 
or Portugueſe ſettlements. They prohibited any pri- 
vate trader of either nation from entering their territa - 
ries. When they were obliged to admit any perſon in 


a n public character from the neighbouring governments. 
be , Nen did not permit him to Pars any converſation with | 
bpher, Itheir ſubjects; and nd Indian was allowed even to 
* enter the houſe where or ag reſided, — n 
PP | | Þ S= -; RIS 52% & 16 Wh "a 
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the prefohte of a Jeſuit, In pan al to render any coma 10 
mutation between them Ln due as poſſible, they on 
induſtriauſly avoidad givin the Indians any knowledge nh 
of the Spabiſu, ar .ofiany o 3 language ; but Ch 
the different, tribes, which they had civi. Ml * f 
red, to acquire a eertain dialect of the Indian tongue, N 
and laboured to make that the univerſal language 2 
throughout their dominions. As all theſe precaution, 
without military force, would have been inſufficient, hi 
to have rendered their empire ſecure and permanent, kr 
inſtructed their ſubjects in the European arts of he 
— 27 Fhey formed them into bodies of cavaly 
and infantry, completely armed and regularly diſe- og 
Pplined. Tbey provided a great train of artillery, 2 
= as magazines ftored with all the implements of 
0 5 Thus they eſtabliſhed an army ſo numerous and fere 
— appointed, as to be formidable in a country, Wl +. 
where a few fickly and ill-diſciplined battalions can. Fane 
all the military force kane on foot ** * Wh 
"nies x wand e ik Fx 


& conan, and the Diſcovery of Amerie 


r is to the diſcoveries of the Portugueſe in tht 
old world, that we are indebted for the new, if 
we may call the conqueſt of America an obligation, 

- which: proved ſo fatal to its inhabitants, and at time 
ech donqueror: themſelves. 48 
This was doubtleſs the moſt important event that 
ever happened on our globe, one half of which hat 
been hitherto ſtrangers to the other. Whatever had been 
- eſteemed moſt great or noble before, ſeemed- abforbetiF- 
in this kind of new creation. We ſtall mention with Ca8; 
| ens . e e tLLE A f * np 
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dd not perform the hundredth part of 2 done by 
the ſailors under Gama and Albuquerque. >Howmany 
altars would have been raiſed 'by! — — | 
who had diſcovered America! ard/yer' Barthblomew and 
Chriſtopher Colatibis were nat thus rewarded. 
Columbus, ſtruck with" the Wonderful 
of the Portugueſe, imagined that ſomething! greater 
might be done; and from à bare inſpection the map 
of dur world, concluded that chere muſt be another, | 
which might 'be found by failing — He had 
courage equal to his genius, or indeed ſu — ſeeing 
ke had to ſtruggle with the 27 his contem- 
poraries, and the repulſes of ſeveral prinees to wham 
he tendered his ids Genoa, which was his native 
country, treated his ſehemes as viſionary; and by that 
means, loſt the only opportunity that could have of- 
fered of aggrandizing her power. Henry VII. king of 
England, who was too greedy of money to hazard any 
on this noble attempt, would not liſten to the 
ſals made by Columbus's-' brother 3 and Columbus 
himſelf was rejected by John II. of Portugal, whoſe 
attention was _ emplo the coaſt of Africa. 
He had no. -.of in applying to the 
French, whoſe marine lay tatally neglected, and their 
affairs more confuſed than — ; during the minority 
of Charles VIII. The emperor Maximilian had neither 
ports for ſhipping, money ta fit out a fleet, nor ſuſſi- 
cient courage to en engage in a ſcheme of this nature. 
The Venecia indeed, might have undertaken it; 
but whether the natural — of the Genoeſe to theſe 
people, would not ſuffer Columbus to apply to the ri- 
J vals of his country, or that the Venetians had no idea of 
any thing more important than the trade they carried 
on from Alexandria and in the Levant; —— at 
length fixed all his hopes on the court of Spain. 
„Ferdinand king of Arragon, and Iſabella queen of 
Caſtite, had by their marriage united all Spain under 
one dominion, excepting only the kingdom of Grenada, 
which was ſtill in the poſſeſſion of the Moors; but 
* ſaon after * from them. The 
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Yours” theſe rwo-princes' had prepared the way fe 
reatneſs of Spain; which was afterwards begun 
95560 lumbus; he was, however, obliged to undergo 
ee inceſſant application before Habella' 
wourt'wauld® conſent to accept of the ineſtimable be. 
went, "this great man offered it. The bane of all grea 
8 Fu tho want of money. The Spamiſh court was 
r. and the prior Perez, and two merchants named 
inzdno, were obliged to advance ſeventeen thouſand 
ducats towards fitting out the armament. Columbus 

Procured a patent from the court, and at length ſet 

fail from the port of Palos in Andulafia, with three 

ie on Auguſt 23, in the year 149292. 

It was nor above a month after his Jopagnire: fem 
the! Ca iflands, where he had come to an anchor ts 
get refreſhment, when Columbus diſcovered the $tt 
Sand in America; and during this ſhort run, he ſuf. 
fered more from the murmurings and diſcontent of the 
ople of his fleet, than he had done even from the re. 
Juſals of the princes he had applied to. This iſland, 
Which he diſeovered, and named St. Salvador, lies 
about a thouſand leagues from the Canaries 5 er 
after he likewiſe diſcovered the Lucayan-iflands, to. 
getker with thoſe of Cuba and 3 now: called 
St. Domingo. 

Ferdinand and Iſabella were in the utmoſt Curprize 

to ſee him return at the end of nine months, with ſome 

of the American natives of Hiſpaniola, ſeveral rarities 
from that country, and a quantity of gold, ow Walch 

Hs preſented their majeſties. 

The king and queen made him ſit down in cheir 
preſence, covered like a grandee of Spain, and created 
him high-admiral and viceroy of the new world. Co- 

lumbus was now every where looked upon as an extra- 
ordinary perſon ſent from heaven. Every one was 

Vyving "who ſhould be foremoſt in affiſting him in his 

undertakings, and embarking under his command. 

He ſoon ſet ſail again, with a fleet of ſeventeen ſhips. 

He now) made the diſcovery of ſeveral other new 

#flands, particularly the Caribbees and Jamaica. * 

a | | | | | 
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had been changed into admiration on his-firſt; voyage. 
in this admiration was turned intg-envy. ooo ot, 
He, was admiral and viceroy, and to theſe; titles 
might have been added that of the benefactor of Fer- 
dinand and Iſabella. Nevertheleſs, he was brought hom 
priſoner to Spain, by judges Who, had been purpoſely. 
ſent out on board to obſerve his conduct. As ſoon gs 
it was known that Columbus was arrived, the people 
ran in ſhoals to meet him, as the guardian genius of 
Spain. Columbus was brought from the ſhip, and 
appeared on ſhore chained hands and feet. 
He. had been thus treated by the orders of Fonſeca, 
biſhop of Burgos, the intendant- of the expedition, 
whoſe. ingratitude was as great as the, other's ſervices. 
Ifabella was aſhamed of what ſhe ſaw, and did all in 
her power to make Columbus amends for the injuries 
2 to him; however, he was not ſuffered to depart 
or four years, either becauſe they feared that he would 
ſize. upon what he had diſcovered for himſelf, or that 
they were willing to have time to obſerve his behaviour. 
At length, he was ſent on another voyage to the new 
world; and now it was, that he diſcovered. the conti- 
nent at ſix degrees diſtance from the Equator, and ſaw 
that part of the coaſt on which Carthagena has bees. 
hace. but. | gien 
At the time that Columbus firt, promiſed a new. 
hemiſphere, it was inſiſted upon that no ſuch hemiſ- 
phere could exiſt; and after he had made the actual 
diſcovery of it, it was pretended that it had been knowu 
long before. I ſhall not mention one Martin Behem 
of Nuremberg, who, it is ſaid, went from that eity to- 
the ſtrait of Magellan in 1460, with a patent from 
the ducheſs of Burgundy, who, as ſhe was not alive at 
that time, could not iſſue patents. Nor ſhall I take 
notice of the pretended. charts of this Martin Behem, 
which are till he wn; nor of the-evident contradictions 
which, diſcredit; this ſtory: but, in ſhort, it was not 
pretended, that Martin Behem had peopled America: 
honour Was given to the Carthaginians, and a: 
book of Ariduule's:wa5;quetet. un the, ede, hte 
9 : ” 1 | 1 


——— the Caribe and Hebrew merry and 


did not fail to follow ſo fine an opening. Others were 
poſitive that the children of Noah, after ſettling in 
Siberia, paſſed from thenee over to Canada on the tes 
aud that their deſcendants,” afterwards born in Canada, 
dad gone and peopled Peru. According to others 
again, the Chineſe and Japaneſe ſent colonies into 
America, and carried over lions with them for their 
diverſions: though there are no lions either in China or 
Japan. In chis manner have many learned men 

the di ſcoveries made by men of genids. 
If it ſhould be aſted how men firſt came upon the con. 
tinent of America ? Is it not cafily anſwered, that they 
————— the ſame power whor cauſes trery 
aud graſs de grow? 

The reply wikch Qulotdus made to ſome of thoſe who 
envied him the high reputation he had gained, is ſtill 
famous. Theſe people pretended, that nothing could 
be more eaſy than the diſcoveries he had made; upon 
_—_— to them to fet an egg upright on one 
when they kad tried in vain to do it, 
he. broke — of the egg, and ſet it upright with 
enſe. They told him any one could do that; How 
comes it then, replied Columbus, that no one among 
you thought of it? This ſtory is related of Brunefleſchi, 
who im arehitecture at Florence many years be- 
fore Columbus was born. Moft bon-mots are only 
the repetition of things that have been fard before, 
Tue aſhes of Columbus eunnot be affected with the 
reputation he gained while Bring, in having doubled 
for us the works of the creation. But — Þþ delight 
td do juſtice to the illuſtrious dead, —— vain 
hope that enhance thereby the merit of the living, 
or that ig naturally fond of truth. Americo 
Veſpucei; whom we call Americus Veſpuſius, a mer - 
chan of Florence, had the honour of giving his nams 
to this new half of the globe, in which he did not poſ· 
ſe one acre of land, — pretended to be the firſt who 


i * the continent. "But ſuppaſing it true, 2 
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he was the firſt diſcoverer, the glory was certainly due 
to him, who had the penetration and courage tounder. 
take and perform the firſt voyage: Honour, as Newton 
fays in his difpute with Leibnitz, is due only to the 
firſt inventor; thoſe that follow y aftef are only hig 
ſcholars. Columbus had made three voyages as admi- 
ral and viceroy, five years before; Americus Veſpuſius 
had made one as a geographer, under the command of 
admiral Ojeda; but this latter, writing to his friends 
at Florence that he had diſcovered a new world, "they 
believed him on his word, and the citizens of Florence 
decreed, that a grand illumination ſhould be made 
before the door of his houſe every three years, on 
the feaſt of All- Saints. And yet, could this man be 
faid to deſerve any honours, for happening to be on 
board a fleet that in 1489 ſailed — —— 
Braſil, when Columbus had, five years „ pointed 
out the way to the reſt of the worlxdd?d? een 
There has lately appeared at Florence, a life of this 
Americus Veſpuſius, which ſeems to be written with . | 
very little regard to truth, and without any concluſtwe 
reaſoning. Several French authors are there em 

lained of, who have done juſtice to Columbus's merit 
t the writer ſhould not have fallen upon the French 
authors, but on the Spaniſh,” who were the firſt chat 
did this juſtice. This writer ſays, that“ he will 
« confound the vanity of the French nation, who 
have always attacked with impunity the honout and 
“ ſucceſs of the Italian nation? What vanit cam 
there be in ſaying, that it was a Genoeſe wh ſirſt diſ- 
covered America? Or how is the thondurof::ther 
Italian nation injured in owning, tat it Wai t an} 
Italian, born at Genoa, that we are indebted dor dhe: 
new world ? * remark this want of equity gag 
breeding, and good ſenſe, as we have too many EX 
ples of it; and I muſt ſay; that the guod French ur 
ters have in general been the leaſt guilty of this ĩnſuf - 
ferable fault; and one great teaſdnlof their being ſos 
univerſally read throughout is otheir doing 
Juſtice to all anπ⏑ẽçeꝙgs A aa 507 D3yrng es 
— G 5 The 


ne, they met with a race of people who were toler- 


overcome, and have not dared to attempt a revol ation, 
though a thouſand to one ſupetior in numbers. 
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Phe inhäbitants of theſe iſtands, and of the conti- 
nent, were a new race of men. They were all without 
beards," and were ag much aſtoniſhed at the faces of 
tHe Spaniards, as they were at their ſhips and artillery: 
—— trftJooked upon theſe new viſiters as monſters, 
or gedss who had come?! ont of the My; or the fea, 
Theſt voyäg es and thoſe of the Portugueſe, had now 
Taught us 100 inconſiderable a ſpot of the globe our 
Europe was, and what an aſtoniſhing variety reigns in 
the World. Indoſtan was known to be inhabited by a 
race of men whoſe complexions were yellow. In Aftica 
and Aſia, at ſome diftance from the - equator, there 
"had been found ſeveral kinds of black men; and aſter 
travellers had penetrated} into America as far as the 
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ably white. The natives of Brazil are of the colour 
of bronze. The Chineſe ſtill appear to differ entirely wc 


from the reſt of mankind, in the make of their eyes co 
and noſes. But what is ſtill to be remarked is, that el 
into whatſoever regions theſe various races are tranf- mt 


planted, their complexions never change, unleſs they ple 
le with the natives of the country. The mucous di 
membrane of the negroes, which is known to be of a anc 
black colour, is a manifeſt proof, that there is a dil 
ferential principle in each enten of ende well as 
11 B97 4 
"Dependant upon this principle, nature has formed 
the different degrees of genius, and the characters of 
nations, which are ſeldom known to change. Hence 
the negroes are flaves to other men, and are parchaſed 
on the coaſt of Africa like beaſts,” for a ſum of money; 
and the vaſt multitudes of negroes tranſplanted into our 
American colonies, ſerve as ſlaves under a very incon- 
ſiderable number of Europeans. Experience has like- 
wiſe taught us how great a ſuperiority the Europeans 
have over the Americans, who are every where eaſily 


This part of America was alſo remarkable on ac- 


count of its animals and n Which are not to be 
27. 5 found 
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ſound in the other three parts of the World, and which 
are of ſo great uſe to us. Horſes, corn of all kinds, 
and iron, were not wanting in Mexico and Peru, 
and among the many valuable commodities unkna wn 
to the old world, cochingal Was the principal, and was 
brought us from this country. Ats uſe in dying has naw 
made us forget the ſcarlet, whieh for time immemorial 
bag been the only thing known for giving a, ine red 

our. 8 

The importation of cochineal was — ſucceeded by 
that of indico, cacao, vanille, and thoſe Woods which 
ſerve for ornament. and medicinal purpoſes, particu- 
larly the quinquina, or jeſuit's bark, which is the only 
ſpecific againſt intermitting fevers... Nature has placed 
this remedy in the mountains of Peru, - whilſt ſhe. had 
diſperſed the diſeaſe it cured through all the reſt of the 
world. This new continent. likewiſe furniſhed Nals, 
coloured ſtones, and diamonds. 

It is certain, that America at preſent furniſhes the 
meaneſt citizen of Europe with his conveniencies and 
pleaſures. The gold and filver mines, at their firſt 
diſcovery, were of ſervice only to the kings of Spain 
and the merchants z the reſt of the world was impo- 
veriſhed. by them, for the great multitudes who did not 
follow buſineſs, found themſelves poſſeſſed of a very 
ſmall quantity of ſpecie, in compariſon with the im- 
menſe ſums accumulated by thoſe, who had the ad- 
vantage of the firſt diſcoveries. But by degrees the 
great quantity of gold and ſilver which was ſent from 
America was diſperſed throughout all Europe, and by 
paſſing into a number of hands, the diſtribution is be- 
come more equal. The price of commodities is like- 
wiſe — in Europe, in proportion to the increaſe 
of ſpecie. 

To com prehend how the txeaſures of America paſſed 
from the poſſeſſion. of the Spaniards into that of other 
nations, it tenth be ſuſſicient to conſider theſe two things: 
the uſe which Charles V. and Philip II. made of their 
money 3 and the manner, in which other nations ace 

quired a ſhare in the mines of Fern. ins © egg 
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ue | 
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| . . Germany an lely — 
ſon Philip over to England; to marry queen Mary 
and take upon him the title af king of En 
prince depoſited in the Tower of London twenty-ſeven 
large chefts of filver in bars, and an hundred horſe. 

loads of gold and ſilver coin. The troubles in Flan- 


ders, and the intrigues of the league in France, coſt 


fttzhis Philip, according to his own conteſſion, above n 


| thouſand, millions of livres of our money. 
8 The * in — 1-9 gold _ flver of Pere 
diftri amo people. of Europe, and 
from thence ———ů— 
though well known circumſtance. By a ſtrict lar 
enacted by Ferdinand and Iſabella, and afterwards _ 
_ firmed by Charles V. and all the kings of Spain, all 
other nations were not only excluded the entrance into 
any of the ports in-Spaniſh America, but likewiſe from 
aving the leaſt ſhare, directly or indirectly; in the 
trade of that — One would have ima- 
gined, that this law would have enabled the Spaniards 
to ſubdue all Europe; and yet Spain fubſifts only by 
the continual violation of this very law. It can har 
Furniſh exports for America to the value of four mi 
lions ; whereas the reſt of Europe ſometimes ſend over 
merchandise to the amount of near fifty millions. 
This prodigious trade of the nations at enmity or in 
alliance with Spain, is carried on by the Spaniards 
themſctves, who are alwiſe faithful in their dealings 
with individuals, — alwiſe cheating their king. I = 
Spaniards--give no ſecurity to foreign merchants. 
the performance of their contracts; a mutual credit, 
without which there never could have been any com- 
bros: ſupplies the place of other obligations. 
The manner in which the Spaniards for a | 
gned the gold and ſilver to foreigners, whi 
— by their galleons; was ſtill more — 


prizing. The — whe: at „ is properly 
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fader for the | 4 
ceived to ther care —— icatied — 
Lr il] 
5 — below and carried them to — 
were to receive them, and theſe boats: carried chem on 
board the: ſhips in the road. Theſe meteors! and the 
factors, together with the commiffaries and the 
who never diſturbed them, had eack a ———— and 
the foreign merchant was never cheated. The Rin 
who received a * mo this money at the arrival 
the galleons, was li 2 gainer. 80 -proper| 
2 the law only was cheated; a e 
would be abſolutely uſeleſs, i not eluded, and which 
nevertheleſs, cannot yet be abrogated, becauſe old 
prejudices are alwiſe the moſt Ae overcome 
amongſt men. 22 ¹ 1D 470 enn 
The greateſt inftance-of che vicintion of this aw, 
ind of the fidelity of the Spaniards, was in che year 
1684; When war was declared between France and 
— _ His catholic majeſty endeavoured to ſeize upon 
the effects of all the French in his kin 5: butths 
in vain iſſued edicts and admonitions, enquiries and ex- 
communications, not a fingle Spamih factor would 
betray: his French correſpondent. This fidelity, which 
does ſo much honour to the Spaniſh nation, plainly 
ſhews, that men only willingly obey thoſe laws, Which 
they themſelves have made for the good of ſociety, and 
chat thoſe which are the mere — we INES 
will, alwife meet 2 01 
As the diſcovery © — was at firſt ihe 
fource. of much good to. the Spaniards, it afterwards 
occaſioned them many and conſiderable evils. Ons 
has been, the depriving -that kingdom of its 1 
by the great numbers neceſſari required to people the 
colonzes ;; another was, the in g the world with a 
diſeaſe, which was before known only in the 2 
world, and particularly in the iſland of Hiſpanio 
beveral of the — of Chriſtopher Cdlemb = 
returne 
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returned home infected with this contagion; which af. 
terwards ovor Europe. It is certain, that this 


of life, was peculiar 
were diſeaſes 


— which taints the ſpring 
America, as the and ſmall-pox 
—.— endemial to the ſouthern parts of Numidia; 
el are not to believe, that the eating of human fleſh; 
Bractiſed by fome of the. American ſavages, occaſioned 
this diſorder. There were no cannibals on the iſland 
af Hiſpaniola, where it was moſt frequent and inve- 
terate; neither are we to ſuppoſe, with ſome, that it 
proceeded from too great an exceſs of ſenſual pleaſures, 
Nature had never puniſhed exceſſes of this kind with 
ſuch diſorders in the world; and, even to this day, we 
find that a momentary indulgence, which has been 
paſſed. for eight or ten years, may bring B 
and ſhameful ſcourge upon the chaſteſt union. lt 
The great Columbus, after having built . 
aud on theſe iſlands, and diſcovered: the continent, 
returned to Spain, where he enjoyed a reputation, 
unſullied by rapine or cruelty, and died at Valladolid 
in 1506. But the governors of Cuba and Hiſpaniola, 
who ſucceeded him, being perſuaded that theſe pro- 
vinces furniſhed gold, reſolved to make the diſeovery 
at the price of the lives of the inhabitants. In ſhort, 
whether they thought the natives had conceived: an 
implacable hatred to them, or that they were appre- 
henſive of their ſuperior numbers; or that the rage of 
laughter, when once begun, knows no bounds, they 
in the ſpace of a few: years entirely depopulated Hiſps- 
piola and Cuba, the former of which contained three 
millions. of inhabitants, and the latter above ſix hun- 


| dred thouſand.. 


"Bartholomew de las Caſas, biſhop of Chiapa, who 
was an eye witneſs to theſe deſolations, relates that 
they hunted down the natives with dogs, Theſe 
wretched ſavages, almoſt naked and without arms, 

Wee purſued like wild -beaſts in a foreſt, devoured 
| Qs bY Rags, ſhot to death, or ſurprized and. burnt in 
eir habitations. - 
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Ile farther declares, from oculariteftimony,ithat they 
frequently cauſed a number of theſe miſerable wretches 


to be ſummoned. by a prieſt to come ãn, and ſubmit o 


the Chriſtian religion, and to the king of Spain and 
that after this ceremony, hich was only an additional 
act of injuſtice, they put them to death without the leaſt 
remorſe; I believe that las Caſas has exaggerated i in 
many parts of his relation; but, allowing him to have 
ſaid ten times more than is truth, there remains enengg | 
to make us ſhudder with horror. 5 
It may ſeem ſurprizing, that this maſſacre of a Whole 
race of men could have been carried on in the ſight, 
and under the adminiſtration of ſeveral religious of; the 
order of St. Jerome; for we know that cardinal 
Ximenes, who was prime miniſter of Caſtile, before 
the time of Charles V. ſent over four monks of this 
order, in quality of preſidents of the royal council of 
the iſland. Doubtleſs they were not able to reſiſt the 
torreut, and the hatred of the natives to their nem 
maſters, being with juſt reaſon become umplacablay 
mend cheir detruction e e i 


of the Veyage round the 2 by cm 
| ANSON . 


"Henever France or Spain happen to be at war 
Y Y . with England, the ſhock given to Europe is 

felt at the extremities of the earth. If the induſtry he 
boldneſs of the modern nations of Europe give them 
an advantage over the reſt of the world, A0 over the 
ancients in general, it is owin ago their maritime ex- 
peditions. Men are not as much ſurprized as perhaps 
they ſhould be, when they ſee come out of the ports of 
a few inconſiderable provinces unknown to the civilized 
nations of SQ, fleets of ſuch a conſtruction, that 
a fingle 
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* > Voltaire 8 Hiſt, Works, vol. viii. p. 45—53« 
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A ſingle veſſel 5 have utterly deſtroyed all 
of the ancient Greeks and Romans. On 
e one Rand, theſe fleeto go beyond the Ganges, in 
order to engage each other in the view of the moſt 
powerful empires, who Rand by the unconcerned- ſpee- 
| Pore of the — — they have not 
Sichert acquired : on the other, they go beyond Ame. 
Lica, a xcomtend with each vther for ves in the new 
The n 1s rarely proportionable to the game 
of theſe enterprises, not only becauſe it is impoſſible to 
ſee all the obſtacles which may ariſe, but becauſe yy 
Date means are. ſcarce ever made uſe of. 
Admiral Anſon's expedition proves, how mga 2 
man of ſenſe and reſolution wr perform; though his 
ons may be una equate to n 1 
"and 2 
Hefore ſo . nations had engaged 3 in a war, in 
der to decide whether the daughter of the Emperor 
Charles VI. ſhould ſucceed her father, there ſubſiſted 
a war between Spain and England about a ſhip: that 
war coſt both parties a thouſand times ore than the 
worth of what had given riſe to it. ang 90 
The miniſtry of London, in the year 27390 fent ad- 
miral Vernon to Mexico: he there deſtroyed 
Bello, but he failed in his attempt upon Carthagena. 
It was intended at the ſame time, that George Anſon 
ſhould fall upon Peru by the . South-ſea, in order, if 
ble, to ruin, or at leaſt weaken the vaſt empire 


which Spain had acquired in that part of the world, 
| both ends. 3 created —— that bi 
commander of a ſquadron ; there were given to him 
five veſſels, a fort of a {mall frigate of eight guns, with 
about one hundred men on board, and two ſhips 
loaden with proviſions and merchandize; theſe. two 
were intended to carry on commerce under the 
rotection of the convoy; for it is peculiar to the 
Fnglith nation to mix traffic with warlike operations. 
Aboard the ſquadron were fourteen hundred ſea · men, 
rb whom there were no more than two Manne 
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and fixty* invalid, and two hundfed recruits. He 
ſeers his courſe by the iſland of Madeira; whicht he- 
jongs to Portugal; he advanees to the iſtes of C Cape 
Verde, and ſails by the coaſt of Brazil: His ere res 
freſhed themſelves in a little iſland; named St. Cathas 
tine, which is covered with never fading verdure, and 
abounds: with fruit through every ſeaſon of the 'year & 
this iſland is twenty- ſeven degrees beyond the tropic of 
Cancer. The commodore, after having coaſted alo 
the cold and uncultivated country of Patagonia, entere 
the ſtraits of Maire about the end of February, T74T'$ 
thus did he paſy above a hundred degrees of CE 
leſs than five months. Phe little floop 
eight guns, named the Trial, was the e Bett recep er th 
kind that ventured to double Cape Horn: ſhe after - 
wards ſeized; in the South ſea, a Spaniffi ſhip of fix 
| hundred tons, the erew of which little expected to have 
— che Pacific ocean by a ip f from Eng- 
However, upon doublir C Horn; after kiwi 
the ſtraits Le — — adron was Ba 
tered and diſperſed by violent tempeſts. One half of 
the men aboard periſted by an inverctate ſcurvy. The 
veſſel of the commodore being ſeparated from the reft, 
put in at the defart ifland of Fernandez, which ties 
2 the South-ſea towards the tropic of Capri- 
corn. A rational reader, who beholds with horror 
the rodigious efforts which mortals make, in order to 
er themſelves and their fellow creatures unhappy, 
will perhaps receive ſome ſatisfaction upon being. in- 
—— that George Anſon, finding the climate of this 
iſland exceedin mild, and the foil equally fertile, 
ſowed in it — nd: fruits, the ſeeds of which he 
brought wii him from England: by which means, it 
in a ſhort time became a plentiful country. er | 
Spaniards, who touched there ſome time after. Hel 
in the courſe of the war, carried priſoners into 1 
formed an opinion, that Anſon alone was capa le of 
repairing the ravages of war by ſuch au attention to the 


1 good of 3 and returned him thanks 
a8 
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ſuch circumſtances as theſe, the melancholy tenour of | 


— 


a hiftory, which ĩs almoſt one continued. narrative af 
murders and calamities. 143. 4 as #3 \. 170 it 40 „ 4 


| : : {} 81) vil 6s 
Anſon, whole veſſel carried ſixty guns, being joined 


by another of his ſhips af. war, and by the little frigate 
called the Trial, took: ſeverab conſiderable prizes in 
e e the iſland of Fernandez; but having ſoon 
after advanced towards the equator, he ventured to at. 
tack. the city of Paita, upon the coaſt of America. Hg 
neither made uſe of his ſhips of war nor of his men, in 
executing: this bold and hazardous attempt: the expe- 
dition was performed by fifty ſoldiers in a boat with 
oars: they landed during: the night; the ſudden furs 
prize, the confuſion, and the darkneſs, .redoubled, 
multiplied, and increaſed the danger. The governor, 
the garriſon, and the inhabitants fled on every ſide. 
In the mean time, the fifty Engliſh, without moleſta- 
tion, carried off the treaſures which they found in the 
cuſtom-houſe and in private houſes, during the. ſpace 
of three days. Some black ſlaves, a ſpecies of animal: 
who always become the property of the firſt that ſeize 


them, not having fled, aſſiſted the Englithiin carrying 


off the wealth of their former maſters. Anſon cauſed 


Paita to be burnt to aſhes, and; then ſet. ſail; having 
Plundered the Spaniards with as much caſe as they, in 

aſt ages, plundered the Americans. Spain loſt fifteen 
1 thouſand piaſtres by the fire; the Engliſh 

gained about one hundred and eighty thouſand, which, 
added to the former captures, greatly enciched the 
{quadron, The great number of men carried off by 
the ſcurvy, left the bulk of the treaſures to the ſurvi- 
vors. This little ſquadron came afterwards oppoſite 
to Panama, upon the coaſt where pearls are dived for, 
and advanced to Acapulco, at the back of Mexico. 
The government of Madrid was not then aware of 
the riſk it ran of loſing that vaſt region of the world. 
If admiral. Vernon, ho beſieged Carthagena upon. the 
oppoſite fea, had ſucreeded, he might have. aſſiſted 
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 commodore Anſon, _ Thus the iſthmus af Panama. 


would” 
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would have been taken by the Engliſh,” both upon the 
right and left, and the Spaniards deprived of the very 
centre of their American dominions 3 
Anſon, who had but two ſhips remaining, the reſt. 
having been deſtroyed by tempeits, confined all his en- 
terprizes and his ſanguine hopes to tlie taking of 4 
large galleon which Mexico ſends every year to the 
iſland of Manilla in the Chineſe ſeas. Manilla is one 
of the Philippine iſlands, ſo called, becauſe they were 
diſcovered during the reign of Philip iI. 
This galleon, laden with ſilver, would not have ſet, 
fail if the Engliſh had been ſeen upon the coaſts, and 
it did not leave the port till a conſiderable time aſter 
their departure. The commodore therefore croſſed the 
Pacific: ocean, and all the clunates between the tropic. 
and the equator. Avarice, rendered honourable by 
fatigue and, danger, made him traverſe the globe with 
his two remaining men of war. The ſcurvy continued. 
to afflict the ſailors upon theſe ſeas; and, as one of the 
two veſſels leaked on every ſide, they were obliged to; 
abandon and ſet fire to it, leſt the wreck ſhould be 
thrown upon ſome of the Spaniſh iſlands, and become 
of uſe to the inhabitants: the ſoldiers and ſailors be- 
longing to this veſſel, were taken on board Anſon's. 
At that time, the only veſſel that was left of his whole 
ſquadron, was his on ſhip, called the Centurion, 
which carried ſixty guns, and was accompanied by, 
two tenders. The Centurion eſcaped alone from ſo 
many dangers, but in a very ſhattered condition, and 
| having: none but ſick men on board, very fortunately, 
touched at one of the Marianne iflands called Tinian, 
which was at that time quite uninhabited. . Not long 
before, it contained no leſs than thirty thouſand ſouls; 
but the greateſt part of the inhabitants had been ſwept. 
away by an epidemic diſeaſe, and the ſurvivors had 
been removed to another iſland by the Spaniards, + 
. The erew owed its preſervation to the iſland of Ti- 
nian. That iſland, which ſurpaſſed Fernandes in fer- 
tility, abounded on all ſides with wood, ſprings, and 
a. rivulets, tame animals, fruits, pulſe, and every thing 
,uld” Was : | EPIC TS neceſſary 
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neceſſary for food, the.;conveniences: of lift, , and-.ſy 
. refitting- the veſlel. But the moſt extraordinary dinary- thing 
found there, was a. ſort of tree, the taſte of whole: fruit 
rafembled. that of the, belt bread ; a real . treaſure, 
which; be it could 0 anſplanted to our. climates, 
| Wye be re rable to thoſe riches, which 
their n to opinion, and which men go in 
45 to the end of the n, through io many den- 
Sers and difieulries,  _ 

From this ifland be went to that of Formoſa/; he 
then bent his courſe towards China, to Macao, at the 
entrance of the river Rn in order to. an 

on] remaining veſleh 

e commodore having com nplerel refitted his. ſhip 
a2 Macao by the aſſiſtanes of the Chineſe, and having 
taken on board ſome Indian ſailors, and ſume Hollan- 
| _ _ 0 n to be eee ar n 

8 K 
ZAvi upon the FO of June, 
much Led for Spaniſh ſhap | 
J- — — bus fixty- four guns 

— — — men fit —— | 
the treaſure which it carried, amounted only to about 
Hfteon. hundred thouſand in ſilver, with 
neal and other merchandize, becauſe the uhole t 
ſure, which is. generally double that ſum, had been 
. Io ge parts, and one half was Fane 

ano 

9 82 muck. 3 wal but two hundred and forty men 
on board. mg Centurion, The captain of the galleon 
; y, choſe rather to venture the trea- 
BEST his xe putation by. flying. before an 

liſhman ;. for which SF 56 he boified 3 as much. ſail 
poſſe, in order to come up with, and engage him. 
* defire of ſeizing riches, a paſſion much 

pack us . which directs to 


a them for rience has 
12 — „and the Wa e — 4 
cured him the victory. — to of 22 men — 


— the n loſt MR,” 


F, 
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wire bein pes deck, und ei hty- four werk wounded. 
The number of his erew ſtill ſurpaſſed that of the com- 
modore's : however, he thought proper to ſtrike. The 
c6nqueror returned to Canton with this rich prize, He 
there maintained the honour of his country by refuſing 
to pay the impeſts exacted by the Emperor of China 
from all foreign ſhi 2 he inſiſted that a man of war 
was not ſubject to _ His conduct overawed the 
Chineſe; the governor — Canton 6 him audience, 
to which he was conducted throug ranks of fol. 
diers, whoſe 'number-amounted _ ten thouſand ;- after 
which he returned to his own country, by the Punda 
Hands and the Cone of Good-Hope. Having thus 
failed round the world victorious, he landed in :Eng- | 
land the 4th-of June, 1744» after a PE I NY 

yours. and a half. 
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The Join between Hanni and Scirꝛ0, 


* 


and tbe e erm g by 


ANNIBAL bei camped at Zain, ae forth 
his ſcouts and ies, to diſcover where the Ro- 
mans lay, what they were doing, and as much as 
might be, of their demeanour. Some of theſe were 
taken, and brought unto Scipio: who inſtead of truſ- 
fing them up, gave them free leave to view his 

at pleaſure, appointing one to conduct them up 
down, and -ſhew them whatſvever they defired. This 
done, he gave them leave to depart; and fent them 
away ſale unto their general. Hannibal under 

this, admired the bravery —_— of his enemy : 
with whom on the; faded, he grew deſirous to have 


an enterview, ' and perſonal ———— and 8 


ſo much anto him by a meſſenger ſent of 'p | 


this motion, en and return an- = 


fwer, 
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Gyer,.. that:he:would meet him ſhortly in a place con · 
vement.. The next day, Maſiniſſa came with his army: 
whom Scipio taking! with him, removed unto a town 
called Nedagara; near unto Which, he fate down, in 
a place otherwiſe commedious, and cloſe by a water 
that might opportunely ſerve his eamp. Thence he 
fent word unto the Carthaginian, that the time and 
place did fitly-ſerve, if he had ought to ſay to him. Han- 
nibal thereupon removed from Zama, and came within 
four miles of the enemy; where he encamped well to 


his own liking in all things elſe; excepting that his 
men were driven to take much pains, in fetching their 
Water ſomewhat far off. Then was order taken for 


their meeting; and the two generals each of them with 


a troop of horſe, rode forth of their camps, till they 


came unto a piece of ground; which was before well 


fſearched for fear of ambuſh. There they will their fol- 
lowers to ſtand off: and themſelves with each of them 


one interpreter, encountred each other in the mid-way 
between their companies. They remained a while 
flent, viewing one the other with mutual admiration, 
Then began the Carthaginian, ſaluting the Roman, 
to deliver his mind to this effet: That it had been 
better both for Carthage and Rome, if they would 
have limited and contained their ambition within the 
mores of Afric, and of Italy; for that the countreys of 
Sicil and Spain, about which, their fathers and them- 
ſelves had ftriven, were no ſufficient recompence for 
ſo many fleets as had been loſt, and of fo much blood 
as had been ſhed, in making thoſe coſtly purchaſes. 
But ſince things paſt could not be recalled: he faid, 
that it was meet for them to conſider, unto what ex- 
tream dangers their own cities had been expoſed, by 
the greed/ deſire of extending their empires abroad; 


and that it was even time for them now at length, to 
make an end of their obſtinate contention, and pray 


the Gods to endue them with greater wiſdom hereaſter. 
And to ſuch peaceable diſpoſition, be affirmed that his 
own years, and Jong tryal of Fortune, both good and 
evil, had made him 3 , 
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mat Scipio,” by want uf cu tile egperience, might 
rather oy his mind apon'tineertain on than' Io 
a-contemplation of "that" mutability, whereto all hun- 
mane '4 irs; are ſubject. et (ſaid he) mine own 
445example may, pefadventure, ſuffce to teach thee 
moderation. For 1 àm that Taine Hannibal, who, 


« after my victory at Cantiz;' won the greateſt part of 


Italy; and deviſed With myſelf, wie T ſhould da 


6c) with your city of Rome, which I hoped verily ta 
«have taken. Once I brought mine army to your 
« walls, as thou "haſt ſince brought thine” to ours of 


Carthage: but now, fee the change T Long ered 
„intreating thee to grant us peace. 
«as a document of Fortune Tattavility. 5 


, ſought with thy father, Scipio; he was the firſt of 


ce the Roman generals that ever met me in the field. 
I did chen little think, tha. the time would come, 
at I ſhould have ſuch buſin ſs, as now eat the Pre- | 
„ fent, with his fon. But this is even one of Fortunes | 
«- pageants,” whereof the hath many. And thou maiſt 
« have'e tence of the like in thyſelf, Who knows 
% how ſoon'? Think upon M. Atilius: if he would 
«have hearkened unto ſuch perſwaſions, as I now uſe” 
* to thee, he might have returned home to Rome an 
e happy man, and ſo maiſt thou do now, if any rea- 
* ſonable offer will give thee ſatisfaction. How ſaiſt 
&© thou? Canſt thou be contented, that all Spain, 


„ Sicil, Sardinia, and whatſoever iſlands elſe are ſitu- 


« ate between Italy and Afric, be abandoned by the 
6 Carthaginians for ever, and left unto the Romans, 4 
* to bear dominion therein? Thou ſhalt” have glorx 
% enough by effe ing thus much: and the Nolan 
„may well be glad of ſuch a bargain. ' As for us, 
our own quiet ſhall henceforth give us contentment. 


And the ſame contentment of ours, ſhall make us 


* faithfylly obſerrt the de with you. But if thou 
* thinkeſt all 100 little, I. muſt defire thee to ponder. | 
< well-how-greit- a hazard tho ruſt undergo for ob- 
« taininga fwery lite more, than that which tho 


5 mut! "i without contention- It is no in thine 


66 own 


Wir pare yy dl 8 955 
* thou maĩſt Lee ſuch 7 2s it pleaſe 


— The iflye of battel is uncertain, and many pom FT 
&* "beguilerh, | don. Men and ſteel we dhall cad. „m 
« of us anto che Reld ; but of the WMAory, nc. 1 
— ther of us hath aſſurance. Let us therefore without 40 fi 
« wide ado, make peace. And do not. tell me t . v; 
g Falſe hearted - citizens of ours, dealt fraudw « E 
b ih ET in ie le wm „It is I. Hanni. 4 ci 
v bal, that now deſire peace with thee, Which I would «th 
bo never do, if I thought it not expedient. for ay tn 
cm; And thinking it expedient, I will alwaya ch 
it, like as 1 * maintained, unto my «hy; 
2 nas as long af, the Gads eee the Fe th 
10 war by me begun.” TP 1 
Hlereunto Scipio made anſwer, That i it was no ps « pr 
bitious defire of ruling in Sicil and in Spain, which " {a 
had moved the Romans to enter into this or the forma l. 
war: but that the defence of the Mamertines, and 0m 
afterwards of the r NN their confederates, had 10 hy 
cauſed them to put on thole arms; Which the Gods by WW *<vi 
Be. final, iſſue of the wars had approved, and would Wl * c: 
approve. to be moſt juft, As for, the mutability of WW ar 
ortune, he Taid, "IDs he was not thereof ignorant; 100 de 
and that without any note of inſolence or overweening, ar 
he might well refuſe the conditions offered. F 0 
« 'was it not plain that all theſe countre 5 th which 44 de 
& the Carthaginians now fo willing! H 
70 already won from the Romans 2 l be. he, thel own 
* conditions had been propounded whileſt as yet 56 WI foul 
4. ene /OY po « Tea Ly, * Ad. e cidey 
| ture, next 
e e ano 
e e . faun 
0 had ent into a ud f.peace to the't 
"> Canin a end fr ulent ray of.pea this — * 


nibal ſhould arrive from It; 

— —— embark for Africa, it is 12 that he was — 
able to refrain from tears. He confidered Italy as © certain 
and ſaid, nn the Romans, chad 
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ture; not have been rejected. But as the eaſe now 
it ſtands, I ſee no reaſon why I ſhould remit unt you” 
ny one piece of theſe my former demands, to which 
«the Carthaginians have yielded already“, and thought 
«me to be gracious in dealing ſo moderately. Rather, 
«] ſay; that the injuries which” they have done me 
« fince, have made them unworthy of obtaining peace 
pn ſo friendly terms. But I cannot blame thee, 
Hannibal; though thou wouldſt be glad to make thy 
« citizens underſtand, from how much of their burden 
«they are by thy means caſed. Only thou muſt think, 
that in like-fort; it concerns me in honour not to let 
them be gai ners or ſavers by the wrongs which tlieys 
« have done of late. Thou kaoweſt well, that beides 
re thoſe offers which thou here hat made, they were 


4 well contented to reſtore unto us ranſom-free, all 


« priſoners that they have of ours, to pay us five thou- 


| 4% {and-talents; to deliver up their gallies, and to de- 
10 liver hoſtages for aſſurance of fai 1 And 


«muſt they now be diſcharged af all this by their 
% breach of truce, their ſpoihng of our fleet, and their 
(violating our embaſfadours? Nat fo. But if they 
can be contetited, beſides all this, to make ſuck 
«amends as I ſhall require, for theſe injuries newly 
% done; then will I take-advice with my counſel, what 
« anſwer to give you; otherwiſe you may even prepare 
« for war, and blame your own ſelves for that I har 
denied you peace.“ e ee F Ort, 
| Herenpon they brake off: and returned each to hid 
own camp, with no other news than war; bidding their 
ſouldiers prepare for a battel, wherein ſhould be de- 
cided the quarrel between Rome and Carthage. The 
next morning at break of day they ĩſſued into che ſield: 
a notable march, and ſuch as hath. very ſeldom been 
faund; whether we regard the generals, their armies, 


* ; 


the two cities that contended, or the great en 
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aide Battel at hand. Scipio ordered his men after the 
Roman manner: placing firſt the Haſtati, divided into 
their maniples, or ſmall battalions,” with a reaſonable 
diſtance between them: not far behind theſe followed 
the Principes, likewiſe divided; and ſo after them the 
FTriarii. But herein Scipio altered a little the ordinary 

cuſtome of the Romans: he placed not the maniples 
of his Principes oppoſite unto the void (paves between 
the Haſtati, that ſo the Haſtati, as was 'uſual, might 
fall back between the Principes ; but he placed them' 
directly one behind another, as it were in file. This 
he did, becauſe of the elephants, wherof Hannibal 
had many. For of thoſe beaſts the danger was leſs 
whileſt there was open way to let them through. 
Therefore he took ſuch order, that when they had paſſed 
through the ſpaces between the firſt battalions, they 
ſhould not come upon the Principes in front. Unto 
his Velites, or thoſe of the light armature that were to 
begin the fight, he gave direction, that when they 
"found themſelves to be overcharged, either by the 
enemies, or (which was moſt to be feared) by the ele- 
phants, they ſhould run back through thoſe lanes that 
were between the maniples ; and that thoſe which were 
ſwifteſt, or otherwiſe beſt able, ſhould continue on 
their flight, untill they were got behind all their own 
army; thereby leaving room enough unto: thoſe that 
were wonnded, or caſt behind, to ſave themſelves on 
the void ground, that was betwixt the firſt and ſecond, 
or the ſecond and third battels, without cloying up 
the way between the maniples, which he deſired to 
keep open. His Italian horfe he placed in the left 
wing, under C. Lælius. Int the right wing was Maſi- 
niſſa with his Numidians. He himſelf riding up and 
down, exhorted his men to do valiantly ;_ uſing words, 
not many, but forcible. He bade them remember 
what they had atchieved, ſince their coming into Africk. 
He told them, that if this day were their's, the war 
was at an end: and that their victory in this war, ſhould- 
make them lords of all the world, for that afterwards 
none would be found able to reſiſt them. On the con- 


AN- HISTORICAL: MISCEE ANY. rex <A 
wary,. if they were beaten, he aſked them whither the 


would lie. They were far from home, yea, and fa 


from their own ſtanding camp: neither was there ax 


place in Africkæ, that would give them ſhelter : if they 
fell into the Carthaginians hands, they knew what to 
expect. And therefore there was none other way, bag _ 
death or victory: unleſs they would live like wretched. 
ſlaves under moſt mercileſs enemies. In ſuch neceſſity 
| he ſaid, that they who conſidered themſelves: to be, 
and take reſolution anſwerable thereunto, have never 
been known to fail of getting victo x. 
Hannibal on the other ſide placed his. elephants, - 
that were more than four- ſcore, in front of his battel. 
Next behind theſe he made his vant-guard all of Mer-. 
cenaries, Ligurians, Gaules, Baleares, and Moors. 
Then followed his battel ; which was of Carthaginians 
and Africans, more intereſted in the quarrel than were: 
thoſe Mercenaries, though not ſo good. ſouldiers ; but 

to help (if it might be) their want of courage, they 
had with them four thouſand Macedonians, lately ſent 
from king Philip. More than the ſpace of a furlong, 
behind theſe came his Rere-ward, conſiſting of thoſe - 
brave ſouldiers which had ſerved him in his Italian 
wars; and were the only men, in whom he repoſed 
any confidence. Oppoſite to Lælius, in his own right 
wing, he: beſtowed the Carthaginian horſe. Tychæus“ 
and the Numidians he placed in his left wing againſt 
Mafiriſſa. He was indeed far too weak for the enemy in 
horſe, bath in number and in goodneſs, For Tychæus 
and Mezetullus + had no more than three thouſand, 
and thoſe not ſo well exerciſed, as were the four thou- 
ſand of Maſiuiſſa. The Carthaginians alſo were no 
more, nor none other, than ſuch as could be levied in 


ds, the haſte, of a few. days; and the remainder of thoſe, 
ber that had of late been often vanquiſhed, and accuſ- 
var 1 112 31A 133 
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neither had he perhaps unto to make theſe his 
Companions alight and ſerue on foot, ſetting botter 
men in their ſaldles. All that he could have don 
was to ſtay a little longer, and expgẽt more hol p. Had 
Vermiga, the ſon of Syphax, come hither, as he did in 
a few. days after, with fixteen thouſand. and upwards, 
the moſt of them. horſe, the advantage of number might 
have ſerved well to ſupply all. other defect. Vet ſince 
the lords. of Carthage would brook no delay, Hannibal 
mult be fain to comfort himſelf with the hope that he 


repoſed i in his old Italian ſouldiers; whoſe vertue had 


wrou e wonders, when it was more ftrongly. 
0p .H encouraged therefore- his men, wit 
wards. agreea e to their ſeveral conditions, promiſing 
unto the Mercenaries bountiful rewards ;- threatenia 
ehe Carthaginians with inevitable ſervitude if they 1 
that day ; but eſpecially animating. his. old Follow. 
ſeuldiers, by the many victories which they had ob- 
tained againſt far greater numbers. He bad them to 
look upo n-the enemies and make an eſtimate, whether 
Gary — any thing like ſo many, as that huge army 
which they had {ſaughtered at Cannæ. He: willed 
them to remember, that it was one P. Scipio, even the 


father of this man, whom they had firſt of all com- 


pelled to run away. He told them, that theſe legions 
which. they yonder beheld, were for the moſt. part-of 
them, the very worſt of the Roman ſouldiers; even 
| ſuch, as for their daſtardly flight out of ſundry battels 
could no longer be truſted to bear arms in their own 
country. As for the reſt, they were young men, the 
ſons of cowards, and bred up in the continual fear of 
thoſe weapons, by which * fathers were daily ſlain 
or chaſed. Wherefore he intreated theſe his old com- 
panions upon whoſe vertue he meant wholly-to repoſe: 
himſelf, that they would this day ſtrive to make good. 
their honour, and. to purchaſe, the fame of ** man in · 
vancible.?? 
Such exhamations. uſed the two -nerals. before: * 
Wo When they drew near toge er, the Numidian 
horſemen 
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orſemen on both ſides began to ſeifmiſſi. The trum 
pets, and other inſtruments of war, ſounded to battel: 
and Hannibal 'eqmmanded' his elephants to break upon 
the Romans. Of theſe elephants (as they were alwayes 
an uncertain kind of help) thoſe that ſtood near unto 
the point of the left wing, turned back for fear, and 
ran upon their own Numidian horſe; which they af-- 
frighted and diſordered. Maſiniſſa eſpying this, gavs 
charge upon theſame Numidians; and not ſuffering them 
to rally themſelves, drave them quite out of the field. 
The reſt of thoſe beaſts made a great ſport of the Roman 
Velites, whom they followed into the ſpaces between 
the maniples: but without auy harm to the battahons 
themſelves, which gave them open way, according 2 
Scipio had well provided. Divers of them receivin 
many wounds, and growing therewith furious, coul 
no longer be governed, but ran back upon the right 
point of their own battel, and beyond that into the 
open field. Herewithal they diſordered the Cartha- 
ginian horſe, which were in that wing: againſt whom 
— gave to Lelius the ſame advantage that Maſiniſſa 


againſt the Numidians'; which he uſed in liee 


fort. In the meaa while, the battels of foot advanced, 
and drew near together with a flow and ftately pace, 
till they were almoſt within a weapon's taſt : at what 
time they gave a ſhont, and ran one at the other. The 
Mercenaries for a time ſeemed both in audacity and in 
quickneſs to have the better of the Romans; wounding 
many, and doing more harm than they took. But the 
Roman diſcipline after a while prevailed againſt the 
boiſterous violence of theſe untrained barbarians. 
Whereunto it helped not a little, that the bartel of the 
Principes, following ſomewhat near after the Haſtati, 
encouraged their fellow, and ſhewed themſelves ready, 
if need were, to relieve them. Con trariwiſe, the Merce- 
naries received no manner of help or comfort, from 
thoſe that ſhould have ſeconded! them. For the ner 
levied Cathaginians and Africans, when they ſaw their 

hired ſpuldiers give back, did alſo themfelves retire. 
This cauſed the Ligurians, Gaules, aad the reſt, tb 
13 1 3 H 3 | think 
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ing with deſperate men in a throng, had their hands fo 
full of work, that the Principes were ſain to come up 


unto them, and help to over-bear this great medley of 


enemies, that were together by the ears among them» 
ſclvcs. In this place was made a great ſlaughter, both 
of the Mercenaries and of the Carthaginians : which 
hindering one another, could neither fight, nor ray 
_ Hye... Such of them as eſcaped ran towards Hannibal, 
who kept his ground, and would not ſtir one foot to help 
or fave theſe run- awayes. He cauſed his men to bend 
their pikes at thoſe of his own fide, . that would have 


ruſhed upon him; whom he thereby compelled to turn 


aſide beyond Ris battel, and fave themſelves in the open 
field. The ground over which the Romans were now to 
march, ere they could meet with Hannibal, was covered 
with heaps of dead bodies and weapong; and ſo ſlippery 
with blood, that Scipio began to ſtand in great doubt, 
leſt the orders of his battalions ſhould be diſſolved in 
paſſing that way. In ſuch cate, if he ſhould fight with 
that warlike army which he ſaw before him, remaining 

yet entire, and without fear expecting him; he 15 5 
2 aſſured to receive a notable overthrow. He 
cauſed therefore the Haſtati to make a ſtand there 
Where they were, oppoſite to the main battel of the 
_ +, ;Hannababans: Then drawing up his Principes and 
Priatii, he placed them, when they had overcome the 
bad way, all in one front with the Haſtati, and Ar 
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of them his two cornets. This 


The Romans were encouraged by their having prevailed 
ey were alſo far the more in 
But theſe old ſouldiers of Hannibal were 
freſh ; (and perhaps the better men), They fought 
with ſuch obſtinate reſolution, that no man gave bac 
one foot ; but rather choſe to die on the ground where- 
d. So that, after a long time it was uncer- 
tain which part had the werſe: unleſs it may Teeth, 
that the Romans were beginning to ſhrink ; for as 
much as the return of Malin ifa and Lælius from pur- 


all the day before; they 
number. 


on he ſtood. 
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| 2 1e he advanced 
wwards Hannibal, who entertained him after another 
manner, than ever he had been re eived in his life be- 
fore. All the day's work till now ſeemed” to have-been 
a matter of paſtime, in regard of the ſharp 


in | of the conflict, 
that was maintained between theſe notable ſouldiers. 


« 


C 


_ 


ſuit of the enemies horſe, is ſaid to have been ** moſt 


* happy” and in a ** needful time.” Theſe upon a 
ſudden charged the Hannabalians in the rear; and over- 
bearing them by mere violence, compelled them to fall 


captain of the Macedonians was one. 


In this battel there dyed of the Romans fifteen hundred 
and upwards, on the Carthaginian fide, above twenty 
thouſand; beſides as many were taken, of whom Sopater 
The ſingular 


ſkill that Hannibal ſhewed in this his laſt fight, is 
highly commended by Polybius; and was acknow- 


ledged, as Livie reports, by Scipio himſelf. But the 
enemies were too ſtrong for him in horſe : and being 
enjoyned as he was, by the ſtate of Carthage, to take 
battel with ſuch diſadvantage, he could work no marvels. 


He ſaved himſelf with a few horſe, and ſtayed not in 

his journey, till he came to Adrumentum. Thence 
he was ſent for to Carthage; from which he had been 
_ abſent ſix and thirty years. At his coming into the 
lenate, he ſaid plainly, that there was none other way 
elt, than to take ſuch peace as could be gotten. 
Wherefore the Carthaginians not knowing what other 
\ courſe to take, reſolved to ſend embaſſadors again, and 


1 


now rchſt, 


try the favour of Scipio, whoſe arms they could not 


4 Port Vi iet or Were, Sketch . 7 the Eccleſcaftical 
 JHiftory of the Eighteenth Century *. 


> HE hiſtory of the Chriſtian church ** the 
preſent age, inſtead of a few pages would alone 
require a volume, ſuch are the number and 1 importance 
of the materials that it exhibits to an attentive enquirer, 
It is therefore to be hoped, that in due time, ſome 
able and impartial writer will employ his labours on 
this intereſting ſubject. At the ſame time, to render the 
preſent work as complete as poſſible, and to give a cer- 
tain clue to direct thoſe who teach, or who ſtudy eccle- 
fiaftical hiſtory, through a multitude of facts that have 
Rot yet been gathered together and digeſted into a re- 
ular order, we ſhall draw here a general ſketch, that 
25 exhibit the principal outlines of the ſtate of reli- 
ion, ſince the commencement of the preſent century. 
hat this ſketch may not ſwell to too great a ſize, we 
hall omit the mention of the authors who have fur- 
niſhed materials for this period of chyrch-hiſtory, 
Thoſe that are acquainted with modern literature muſt 
know that there are innumerable productions extant, 
from whence ſuch a variety of lines and colours might 
be taken, as would render this rough and general 
draught a compleat and finiſhed piece. 

The doctrines of chriſtianity have been propagated 
in Aſia, Africa, and America with equal zeal, both by 
the proteſtant and popiſh miſſionaries. But we cannot 
ſay the ſame thing of the true ſpirit of the goſpel, or 
of the religious diſcipline and inſtitutions that it recom- 
mends to the obſervance of Chriſtians: for it is an un- 
deniable fact, that many of thoſe whom the Romith 
miſſionaries have perſuaded to renounce their falſe gods 
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ate Chriſtians only as far as an external profeffion, and 
certain religious ceremenies go; and that: inſtead of 
departing from the ſuperſtitions of tfeir ànceſtors they 
obterve them ſtill; though under a different form. We 
have indeed pompous àceounts of the mighty ſuccefs, 
with which the miniſtry of the Jeſuits has been attended 


among the barbarous and unenligktened nations, and 
the French jefeits in particular, are ſaid to have cofi- 
vetted innumerable multitndes in the courſe of their 
—— cannot be altogether denied, 

ofe converts to chriſtianity, who hass 


miſions. This 
if we are to call 
received ſome faint and fuperficial notions of the doc- 


tines of the goſpel z for it is well known, that ſeveral 
congregations of fuch Chriſtians have been formed by 
the jeſuits in the Eaſt-Indies, and more eſpecially in 
the kingdoms of Carnate, Madura, and Marava, on _ 
the coaſt of Malabar, in the kingdom Tonquin, tire 


Chineſe empire, and alſo in certain provinces of Ame- 


rica, Thefe converſions have, in outward appearance, - 


deen carried on with particelar ſucceſs, ſince Anthon 
Veri has had the direction of the foreign miſſions, an 


has taken ſuch ſpecial care, that neither hands ſhould 
be wanting for this ſpiritual harveſt, nor any expencts 
ſpared that might be neceſſary to the execution of fuch © 


an arduous and important undertaking. But thefs 
pretended converſions, inftead of effacing the infamy 
under which the jefuits labour, in confequerice of the 
iniquitous conduct of their miſſtonaries in former ages, 
have only ſerved to augment it, and to ſhew their de- 
fizns and practices in a ſtill more odious point of light. 
For they are known to be much more zealous in fa- 
tisfring the demands of their avarice and ambition, 


corr fy, by a variety of inventions, the 
pure doctrine of the goſpel, in order to render it more 


unwerfally palatable, and to encreafe the number of 


theif ambiguous converts. 40 
A famous queſtion aroſe in this century, which made 
a great noiſe in the Romiſh church, relating to the 
conduct of the jeſuits in China, and their manner of 
5 3 promoting 
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. 254 "AN 1 HISTQRICAL MISCELLANY. | 

promoting ;the cauſe of the goſpel, by permitting the 
nem converts; to obſerve the religious rites and cuſtom 
.of their anceſtors. |. This queſtion was decided to the 


diſadvantage of the miſſionaries, in the year 1704, by 


Clement XI. who, by a folemn edi, forbad the Chi. 
neſe Chriſtians to practiſe the religious rites of their an. 


ceſtors, and more eſpecially thoſe. that are celebrated 


by the Chineſe, in honour of their deceaſed parent 


and of their great law - giver Confucius. This ſever 
edict was, , nevertheleſs, conſiderably mitigated in the 
Near 1715, in order to appeaſe, no doubt, the reſent. 


ment of the jeſuits, whom it exaſperated in the higheſt de. 


gree. For the pontif allowed the miſſionaries to make uſe 
of the word Tien, to expreſs the divine nature, with 
the addition of the word Tchu, to remove its ambi- 


guity, and make it evident that it was not the Heaven, 
but the Lord of Heaven, that the Chriſtian doctors wor- 


ſhiped “; he alſo permitted the obſervance. of thoſe 


rites and ceremonies, that had ſo highly offended the 
adverſaries of the jeſaits, on condition, that they ſhould 
be conſidered merely as marks of reſpect to their pa- 
rents, and as tokens of civil homage to their law-givers, 
without being abuſed to the purpoſes of ſuperſtition, or 


even being viewed in a religious point of light. In con- 


ſequence of this ſecond papal edict, the Chineſe con- 
verts to chriſtianity are allowed conſiderable liberties; 
among other things they have in their houſes tablets 
on which the names of their anceſtors, and particularly 
of Confucius, are written in golden letters; they are 


allowed to light candles before theſe tablets, to make 
offerings to them of rich perfumes, victuals, fruits, and 


other delicacies, nay, to proſtrate the body before them 


until the head touches the ground. The ſame cerc- 
mony of proſtration is performed by the Chineſe 


Chriſtians at the tombs of their anceſtors. | 


1.26 prevent the motley mixture of Chineſe ſuperſtition, 


The firſt of theſe papal edifts, which was deſigned 
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with the religious inſtitutions of chriſtianity, was 
brought to China in the year 1705 by cardinal Tournon, 
the pope's legate ; and the ſecond, which was of a more 
indulgent nature, was ſent in the year 1721, with 
Mezzabarba, who went to China with the fame cha- 
racter. Neither the Emperor nor the jeſuits were ſa- 


tisfied with theſe edicts. Tournon, who executed the 


orders of his ghoſtly maſter with more zeal than pru- 


dence, was by the expreſs command of the Emperor 
thrown into priſon, where he died in the year 1710. 


Mezzabarba, though more cautious and prudent, yet 


returned home without having ſucceeded in his nego- 
ciation ; nor could the Emperor be engaged, by either 


-arguments or intreaties, to make any alteration in the 
inſtitutions and cuſtoms of his anceſtors. - At preſent” 


the ſtate of chriſtianity in China being extremely pre- 
carious and uncertain, this famous controverſy is en- 
tirely ſuſpended, and many reaſons induce us to think, 


that both the pontifs and the enemies of the jeſuits will 
unite in permitting the latter to depart from the rigour 


of the papal edicts, and to follow their own artful and 


. infinuating methods of converſion. For they will both 


eſteem it expedient and lawſul to ſubmit to many in- 


conveniencies and abuſes, rather than to riſk the entire 
ſuppreſſion of popery in China. 


The attempts made ſince the commencement of the 


preſent century, by the Engliſh and Dutch, and more 
eſpecially by the former, to diffuſe the light of chriſti- 


anity through the benighted regions of Aſia and Ame- 
rica, have been carried on with more afliduity and zeal 
than in the preceding age. That the Lutherans have 
borne their part in this ſalutary work, appears abun- 
dantly from the Daniſh miſſion, planned with ſuch 
piety in the year 1706, by Frederic IV. fer the conver- 
tion of the Indians that inhabit the coaſt of Malabar, 
and attended with ſuch remarkable ſucceſs. This 
noble eftahhſhment, which ſurpaſſes all that have been 
yet erected for the propagation of the goſpel, not only 


tubliſts ſtill in a flouriſtung ſtate, but acquires. daily 
new degrees of perfection under the auſpicious and 
e eK muniiicent 
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munificent patronage of that excellent monarch 
Chriſtian VI. We will indeed readily grant, that the 
converts to chriſtianity that are made by the Daniſh 
miſſionaries, are leſs numerous than thoſe which we 
Aud in tie liſts of the popiſh legates; but it may be 
aſtirmed at the fame time, that they are much better 
Chriſtians, and far excel the latter in the ſincerity and zeal 


that accompany their profeſſion. There is a great dif. 


ference between Chriſtians in reality and Chriſtians in 
appearance; and it is very certain, that the popiſh 
miſſionaries are much more ready than the proteſtant 
doctors, to admit into their communion proſelytes, who 
Have nothing of chriſtianity but the name. 8 
We have but imperfe& accounts of the labours of 
the Ruſſian clergy, the greateſt part of whom lie yet in- 
volved in that groſs ignorance that covered the moſt 
unenlightened ages of the church. We learn, never 
theleſs, from the modern records of that nation, that 
Tome of their doctors have employed, with a certain 
| tlegree of ſucceſs, their zeal and induſtry in ſpreading 
the 1;pht of the goſpel in thoſe provinces that lie in the 
neighbourhood of Siberia. . 1 
While the miſſionaries now mentioned, expoſed 
themſelves to the greateſt dangers and ſufferings, in 
order to diffuſe the light of divine truth in theſe remote 
and darkened nations, there aroſe in Europe, where the 
goſpel had obtained a ſtable footing, a multitude of 
adverſaries, who ſhut their eyes upon its excellence, 
and endeavoured to eclipſe its immortal luſtre. There 
is no country in Europe, where infidelity has not 
exhaled its poiſon ; and ſcarcely any denomination of 
"Chriſtians, among whom we may not find ſeveral per- 
Jons, who either aim at the total extinction of all reli- 
gion, or at leaſt endeavour to invalidate the authority 
of the Chriſtian ſyſtem. Some carry on theſe unhapp 
attempts in an open manner, others under the maſk of a 
Chriſtian profeſſion ; but no where have thoſe enemies 
of the pureſt 4 and conſequently of mankind 
whom it was deſigned to render wiſe and happy, ap- 
Peared with more effrontery and inſolence than _ 
. | 1 1 the 
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the free governments of Great Britain and the United 
Provinces. In England more eſpecially, it is not un- 


common to meet with books; in which not only the 


doctrines of the goſpel, but alſo the perfections of the 
Deity, and the ſolemn obligations of piety and virtue, 
are impudently called in queſtion, and turned into 
deriſion *®, Such impious productions have caſt a de- 
ſerved reproach on the names and memories of "Poland; 
Collins, Tindal, and Woolfton, a man of an inaufpi- 
cious genius, who made the moſt audacious, though 
ſenieleſs attempts to invalidate the miracles of Chriſt. 
Add to theſe Morgan, Chubb, Mandeville, and others. 
And writers of the fame claſs will be ſoon found in all 
the countries of Europe, particularly in thofe where 
the reformation has introduced a ſpirit of liberty, if 
mercenary bookſellers are ſtill allowed to publiſh, with- 
out diſtinction or reſerve, every wretched production 
that is addrefled to the paſſions of men, and defigned 
to obliterate in their minds a ſenſe of religion and 


The 


virtue. 


* This obſervation, and the examples by which it is ſupported 
in the following ſentence, ſtand in need of ſome correction. Many 
books have, indeed, been publiſhed in England againft the divinity, 
both of the Jewiſh and Chriſtian diſpenſations; and it is juſtly to 
be lamented, that the ineſtimable bleſſing of religious liberty, which 
the wiſe and good have improved to the glory of chriſtianity, by 
ſetting its doctrines and precepts in a rational light, and bringing 
them back to their primitive fimplicity, has been fo far abuſed, by 
the pride of ſome, and the ignorance and licentiouſneſs of othery 
as to excite an oppoſition to the Chriſtian ſyſtem, which 4s both 
defigned and adapted to lead man, through the paths of wiſdom and 
virtue, to happipeſs and perfection. It is, nevertheleſs, carefully 
to de obſerved, that the moſt eminent of the Engliſh unbelievers 
were far from renouncing, at leaſt in their writings and pròfeſſion, 
the truths, of what they call natural religion, or denying the un- 
changeable excellence and obligations of virtue and morality. Dr. 
Moſheim is more eſpecially miſtaken, when he places Collins, 
Tindal, Morgan, and Chubb, in the liſt of thoſe who called in 
queſtion the perfections of the Deity and the obligations of virtue; 


it was ſufficient to put Mandeville, Woolſton, and Toland in this 


infamous claſs, 
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Fhe ſect of Atheiſts, by which, in ſtrictneſs of ſpeech, 
"thoſe only are to. be meant who deny the exiſtence and 
moral government of an /infinitely wiſe and powerful 
Being, by whom all things ſubſiſt, is reduced to a very 
mall number, and may be conſidered as almoſt totally 
_extin&. Any that yet remain under the influence of 
this unaccountable deluſion, adopt the ſyſtem of Spi. 
noza; and ſuppoſe the univerſe to be one valt ſub. 
ſtance, which excites and produces a great variety of 

motions, all uncontroulably neceſſary, by a ſort of 
internal force, which they carefully avoid defining 
wich perſpicuity and preciſion. 
The Deiſts, under which general denomination 
thoſe are comprehended who deny the divine origin of 
the goſpel in particular, and are enemies to all revealed 
religion in general, form a motley tribe, which on ac- 
count of their jarring opinions, may be divided into 
different claſſes. The moſt decent, or to uſe a more 
proper expreſſion, the leaſt extravagant and inſipid form 
of deiſm, is that which aims at an aſſociation between 
chriſtianity and natural religion, and repreſents the 
oſpel as no more than a republication of the original 
E of nature and reaſon, that was more or leſs oblt- 
terated in the minds of men. This is the hypotheſis 
of Tindal, Chubb, Mandeville, Morgan, and ſeveral 
others, if we are to give credit to their own declara- 
tions, which indeed ought not always to be done with- 
out caution. This alſo appears to have been the ſen- 
timent of an ingenious writer, whoſe eloquence has 
been ill employed in a book, entitled, Eſſential Reli 
gion diſtinguiſhed from that which is only acceſiory *; 
for the whole religious ſyſtem of this author conſiſts i in 
the three following points: That © there is a God; 
that the world 1s governed by his wife providence ; and 
that the ſoul is immortal ;?* and he maintains, that it 


was to eſtabliſh theſe three points by his ere that 


Jeſus Chrit came into the: world. 
a | * The 
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The church of Rome has been governed, ſince the 
commencement of this century, by Olement XI, Inno- 


cent XIII, Benedict XIII, Clement: XII, and Benedict 
XIV, who may be all confidered as men of eminent 
wiſdom, virtue, and learning, if we compare them 


with the pontiffs of the preceding ages. Clement XI, 


and Proſper Lambertini, who at preſent fills the papal 


chair under the title of Benedict XIV *. ſtand much 
higher in the liſt of literary fame, than the other pon- 
tifs now mentioned; and Benedict XIII. ſurpaſſed them 
all in piety, or at leaſt in its appearance, which, in the 
whole of his conduct, was extraordinary and Kriking. 
It was he that conceived the laudable deſign of reform+ 
ing many diforders in the church, and reſtraining the 
corruption and licentiouſneſs of the clergy: and for 
this purpoſe, held a council, in the palace of theLateran, 
in the year 1725, whoſe acts and decrees have been 
made public. But the event did not anſwer his expec- 
tations ; nor is there any probability, that Benedict 


XIV. who is attempting the execution of the ſame 


worthy purpoſe, though by different means, will meet 


with better ſucceſs. 


Me muſt not omit. obſerving here, that the modern 
biſhops of Rome make but an indifferent figure in 
Europe, and exhibit little more than an empty ſhadow 
of the authority of the ancient pontiffs. Their prero- 
gatives are diminiſhed, and their power is reſtrained 
within very narrow bounds. The ſovereign princes and 


Rates of Europe, who embraced their communion, no 
longer tremble at the thunder of the Vatican, but treat 
their anathemas with indifference and contempt. They 
indeed load the holy father with pompous titles, and 


treat him with all the external marks ot veneration and 
reſpe& ; yet they have given a mortal blow to his au- 


thority, by the prudent and artful diſtinction they 


make between the court of Rome and the Roman pon- 


tiff. For under the cover of this diſtinction, Uurey 
bullet 
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16s AN HISTORICAL MISCELLANY, 
buffet him with one hand and ſtroke him with The 
other; and under the moſt re ſpectful profeſſion of at. 


tachment to his perſon, oppoſe the meaſures, and di- 


miniſn ſtill more, from day to day, the authority of 
his court. A variety of modern tranſactions miglit be 
all 
the debates that have arifen in this century, between 


the eourt of Rome, and thoſe of France, Naples, Sar. 


dinia, and Portugal; in all which that ghoſtly court 
has been obliged to yield, and to diſcover its extreme 
infignificancy and weakneſs, | | 

here have been no ſerious attempts made in later 
times, to bring about a reconciliation between the pro- 
teſtant and Romiſh churches ; for notwithſtanding the 
pacific projects formed by private perſons with a view 


to this union, it is juſtly conſidered as an impractica- 


ble ſcheme. The difficulties that attend its execution 


were greatly augmented by the famous bull of Clement 


XI. entitled Unigenitus, which deprived the peace- 
makers of the principal expedient, they employed for 
the accompliſhment of this union, by putting it out of 
their power to ſoften and mitigate the doctrines of po- 
pery that appeared the moſt ſhocking to the friends of 
the reformation. 'This expedient had been frequent] 
practiſed in former times, in order to remove the di- 
guſt that the proteſtants had conceived againft the 
church of Rome; but the bull Unigenitus put an end 


to all thefe modifications, and in moſt of thoſe points 
that had occafioned our feparation from Rome, repre- 


ſented the doctrine of that church in the very Tams 
ſhocking light in which they had been viewed by the 


firſt reformers, This ſhews, with the utmoſt evidence, 


that all the attempts the Romifh doctors have made, 
from time to time, to give an air of plauſibility to their 
tenets, and render them palatable, were ſo many ſnares 


inſidioufly laid to draw the proteſtants into their com- 
munion; that the ſpecious conditions they propoſed as 
the terms of a reconciliation, were perfidious ſtrata- 
gems; and that conſequently, there is no ſort of de- 


in confirmation. of this, and more eſpecially 


o 
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pendence to be made upon the promiſes and declars- 


tions of ſuch a difingenuons ſet of men. 


The inteftine diſcords, tumults, and diviſions, that 
reigned in the Romiſh church, during the preceding 
century, were ſo far from being terminated in this, 
that new fuel was added to the flame, and the animo- 
ſities of the contending parties grew more vehement 
from day to day. Theſe divifions ſtill ſubſiſt. The 
jeſuits are at variance with the dominicans and ſome 
other religious orders, though theſe quarrels make little 
noiſe, and are carried on with ſome regard to decency 
and prudence; the dominicans are on bad terms with 
the Franciſcans ; the controverſy concerning the na- 
ture? lawfulneſs and expediency of the Chineſe cere- 
monies ſtill continues at leaſt in Europe; and were we 
to mention all the debates that divide the Romiſh 
church, which boaſts ſo much of its unity and infalli- 
bility, the enumeration would be endleſs. The con- 
troverſy relating to Janſeniſm, which was one of the 
principal ſources of that diviſion which reigned within 
the papal juriſdiction, has been carried on with great 
ſpirit and animoſity in France and in the Netherlands. 
The janſeniſts, or, as they rather chuſe to be called, 
the diſciples of Auguitin, are inferior to their adver- 
ſaries, the jeſnits, in numbers, power, and influence; 
but they equal them in reſolution, prudence and learn- 
ing, and ſurpaſs them in ſanity of manners and ſu- 
perſtition, by which they excite the reſpect of the 
people. When their affairs take an unfavourable turn, - 
and they are oppreſſed and perſecuted by their victo- 
r10us enemies, they find an aſylum in the Netherlands. 
For the greateſt part of the Roman Catholics in Spa- 
niſn Flanders, and all the members of that communion 
that live under the juriſdiction of the United Provinces, 
embrace the principles and doctrines of Janſenius . 
| | Thoſe 
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* This aſſertion is too general. It is true, that the greateſt pitt 
of the Roman Catholics in the United Provinces are Janſenifts; 


Ul that there is no legal toleration of the jeſuits in that — 
| r 
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Thoſe that inhabit the United Provinces have alma (il .. 


renounced their allegiance to the pope, though they M 
profeſs a warm attachment to the doctrine and commu- ec 
nion of the church of Rome; nor are either the exhor. it 
tations or threatenings of the holy father, ſufficient to ch 
baniſh the obſtinacy of theſe way-ward children, or to m 
reduce them to a ſtate of ſubjection and obedience. fn 
The caufe of the janſeniſts acquired a peculiat vi 
degree of credit and reputation, both in this and the ad 
preceding century, by a French tranſlation of the Ney ru 
eſtament, made by the learned and pious Paſchaſin the 
Quenel, a prieſt of the oratory, and accompanied with tri 
practical annotations, adapted to excite lively impreſ. of 
lions of religion in the minds of men. The quanteſ- be 
ſence of janteniim was blended in an elegant and artful WW wWa 
manner with theſe annotations, and was thus preſented tip 


to the reader under the moit pleating aſpect, The 
Jeſuits were alarmed at the ſucceſs of Quenel's book, 12 10 


and particularly at the change it had wrought in mam, thi 
in favour of the theological doctrines of Janſcnius; Wl id: 


and to remove out of the way an inſtrument which pol 
proved ſo advantageous to their adverſaries, they en- anc 
gaged that weak prince, Lewis XIV, to ſollicit- the pea 
condemnation of this production at the court of Rome. WF mo 
Clement XI. granted the requeſt of the French mo- are 
narch, becauſe he conſidered it as the requeſt of the 
jeſuits; and in the year 1713, iſſued out the famous Wi 
bull Unigenitus, in which Quenel's New Teſtament . © 
was condemned, and an hundred and.one propoſition BW - +» 
. | e ; contained holy 
N Titze here 
— — — — I Loui 
| | Ss. 1 1 Hit 6 of th 
It is nevertheleſs a known fact, and a fact that cannot be indi: anec 
Ferent to thoſe who have the welfare and ſecurity of theſe provin- «At 
ces at heart, that the jeſuits are daily gaining ground among the « Re 
Dutch papiſts. They have a flouriſhing chapel in the city « « Jaz 
Utrecht, and have places of worſhip in ſeveral other cities, and in « felt 
a great number of villages. It would be worthy of the wiſdom 40 bo 
the rulers of the republic, to put a top to this growing evil, and Kak 
not to ſuffer in a Proteſtant country, a religious order, Which bf « nol 


Den ſuꝑpreſſed in a popiſh one, and declared enemies of the. ſtate. 
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eontained in it pronounced heretical *; 'Fhis bull, 
which is alſo known by the name of the Conſtitution, 
gave a favourable turn to the affairs of the jeſuits; but 
it was highly detrimental to the intereſt of the Romiſn 
church, as many of the wiſer members of that com- 
munion candidly acknowledged: for it not only con- 
fumed the Proteſtants in their ſeparation, by con- 
vincing them that the church of Rome was reſolved to 
adhere obſtinately to its ancient ſuperſtitions and cor- 
ruptions; but alſo offended many of the Roman Ca- 
tholics, who had no particular attachment to the doc- 
trines of Janſenius, and were only bent on the purſuit 
of truth and the advancement of piety. It muſt alto 
be obſerved, that the controverſy relating to janſeniſm 
was much heated and augmented, inſtead of being mi- 
tigated or ſuſpended, by this defpotic and ill-judged 
edict, | **. | $2647 7 
The diſſentions and tumults excited in France by 
this edict, were violent in the higheſt degree. A con- 
ſiderable number of biſhops, and a large body come 
ſons eminently diſtinguiſhed by their piety 
and erudition, both among the clergy and laity, ap- 
pealed from the bull to a general council. It was 
more particularly oppoſed by the cardinal de Noailles, 
archbiſhop of Paris, who, equally unmoved by the au- 


1 — 


V n . * toda — _ = td. ER... ad * rn Pains of * * 


o ſhew what a political weather-cock the infallibility of the 


holy father was upon this occaſion, it may not be improper to place 


here an anecdote, which is related by Voltairc, in his Siecle de 

Louis XIV, vol. ii. under the article Janſeniſme. The credit. 
of the teller weighs but light in the balance of hiftorical fame; the 

anecdote, however, is well atteſted, and is as. follows: © The 
„Abbe Renaudot, a learned Frenchman, happening to be at. 
Rome the firſt year of the pontificate of Clement XI. went one. 
day to ſee the pope, who was fond of men of letters, and was him- 

* ſelf a learned man, and found his holineſs reading Father _ : 
book. On ſeeing Renaudot enter the apartment; the pope ſaid, in, 
*a kind of rapture: Here is-a moſt excellent book We have 
nobody at Rome that is capable of writing in, this manner —1 


* wiſh I could engage the author to reſide here!“ And yet chis, 


kme book was condemned afterwards by this ſame pope,. 
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thority of the pontiff, and by the reſentment and jy. 
dignation of Lewis XIV. made a noble ftand again 
the deſpotic proceedings of the court of Rome. Theſ 
defenders of the ancient doctrine and liberties of the 
Gallican church, were perſecuted by the popes, the 
French monarch, and the jeſuits, from whom they re. 
ceived an uninterrupted ſeries of injuries and affronts, 
Nay, their entire ruin was aimed at by theſe unrelent 
ing adverſaries, and was indeed accompliſhed in part, 
FHnce-fome of them were obliged to fly for refuge to 
their brethren in Holland; others, forced by the ten 
rors of penal laws, and by various acts of tyranny and 
violence, to receive the papal edict; while a conſider. 
able number, deprived of their places, and ruined in 
their fortunes, looked for ſubſiſtance and tranquillity 
at a greater diſtance from their native country. Thy 
iſſue of this famous conteſt was favourable to the bull, 
Which was at length rendered valid by the authority oſ 
the parliament, and was regiſtered amongſt the laws of 
the ſtate. This contributed in fome meaſure to reſtore 
the public tranquillity; but it was far from"diminiſh-. 
ang the number of thoſe who complained of the deſpo. 
tiſm of the pontiff: and the kingdom of France is ſtil 
Full of Appellants *, who reject the authority of 'the 
pull, wh 14 only wait for a favourable opportunity of 
reviving a controverſy, which is rather ſuſpended than 
terminated, and of kindling a new flame that is covered 
without being — 1920 S 
Amidſt the calamities in which the janſeniſts have 
been involved, they have only two methods left of 
maintaining their cauſe againſt their powerful adver- 
ſaries, and theſe are their writings and their miracles, 
The former alone have proved truly uſeful to them; 
the latter gave them only a tranſitory reputation, 
which, being ill founded, contributed in the fue to 
ſiok their credit. The writings, in which they have 
attacked both the pope and the jeſuits, are my 


„This was the name that was affimed by thoſe who, appeile?” 
from the Bull and the court of Rome to à general council, 


able; and: many of them are compoſed with ſack elo- 
quence, ſpirit, and ſolidity, that they have produced a 
remarkable effact. The. janſeniſis, however, looking 
upon all human means as unſufficient to ſupport their 
cauſe, turned their views towards ſupernatural ſuccours, 
and endoavaured to make it. appear, that their cauſe was 
the peculiar ohject of the divine: ꝑratection and appro- 
bation, For this purpaſe they perſuaded the multi- 
tude, that God had. endowed the bones and:aſhes of 
certain perfans, . who had diſtinguiſhed themſelves by 
their zeal in the cauſe of Janfenius, and had, at the 
paint af death, appealed a ſecond time from the pope 
ta a general council, with the power of healing the: 
maſt inveterate diſeaſes. The. perſon whoſe remains 
were wages; honoured with this marvellous efficacy, 
| was the Abbe Paris, a man of family, whoſe natural 
character was dark and melancholy ; his ſuperſtition 
exceſſive beyond all credibility ; and who by an auſtere 
abſtinence from bodiiy nourithmeat, and the exerciſe of 
other inhuman branches of penitential diſcipline, was 
the voluntary cauſe of his own death. To the miracles 
which, were ſaid to be wrought at the tomb of this fana- 
tic, the janſeniſts added a great variety of viſions and 
relations, to which they audaeiouſly attributed a di- 
vine origin; for ſeveral members of the community, 
and more eſpecially thoſe who reſided at Paris, pre- 
tended to be filled with the Holy Ghoſt; and in con- 
ſequence of this prerogative, delivered inſtructions, 
predictions, and exhortations, which, though fre- 
quently extravagant, and almoſt always inſipid, yet 
moved the paſſions, and attracted the admiration of 
the ignorant multitude. The prudence however of 
the court of France, put a ſtop to theſe fanatical: tu- 
mults and falſe miraeles; and in the ſituation in which. 
things are at preſent, the janſeniſts have nothing 
left but their genius and their pens to maintain their 
cauſe *, 415 81 We 
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* Things are greathy changed fince the learned author wrote this 
pegraph, The storm of j uſt roſemtment that has eriſen againÞ; 
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We can ſay but very little of the Greek and: Eaſtem 


e 
churches. The profound ignorance in which they — 
live, and the deſpotic | yoke under which they groan, The 
prevent their forming any plans to extend their limits,” Wl ,;th 
or making any attempts to change their ſtate, The over 
Ruſſians aſſumed, under the reign of Peter the Great, a inha 

leſs ſavage and barbarous aſpect than they had before that FT 
memorable period; and in this century have given ſome from 
grounds to hope that they may one day be reckoned: Wil from 
among the civilized nations. There are, nevertheleſs, the f 
immenſe multitudes of that rugged people who are ſtill I years 
attached to the brutiſh ſuperitition and. diſcipline of. confi 
their anceſtors ; and there are ſeveral in whom the Wi ty t 
barbarous i ſpirit of perſecution ſtill ſo far prevaih, Ml whic 
that, were it in their power, they would cut off tie town 
Proteſtants, and all other ſects that differ from them andi 
by fire and ſword. This appears evident from a variety one 
of circumſtances, and more. eſpecially from the book in H. 
which Stephen Javorſki has compoſed againſt heretics. ande 
of all denominations. _ | 7 Lions 
The Greek Chriſtians are ſaid to be treated at pre. ¶ pagat 
ſent by their haughty maſters with more clemency and Luthe 
indulgence than in former times. The Neſtorians and ing ii 
Monophyſites in Aſia and Africa, perſevere in ther grega 
reſuſal to enter into the communion of the Romim world 
church, notwithſtanding the earneſt intreaties and allu- been! 
ring offers, that have been made from time to time, by Wi tranſa 
the pope's legates, to conquer their inflexible con- Will feffors 
ſtancy. The Roman pontiffs have frequently attemptel I the L. 

ts renew, by another ſacred expedition, their formet and u 
connections with the kingdom of Abyſſinia; but they Nadvan 
have not yet been able to find out a method of eſcaping It h 
the vigilance of that court, which ſtill perſiſts in 1's into tl 
abhorrence of popery. Nor is it at all probable, that ceived 
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the jeſuits, and has been attended with the extinction of their oda 7d 
in Portugal, France, and in all the Spaniſh domintons, has di N 

armed the moſt formidable adverſaries of janſeniſm, and muſt conſe the 
quently be conſidered as an event highly favourable 10 the Jan ever c 
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the embaſſy which is now preparing at Rome for the 
Abyſſinian Emperor, will be attended with ſucceſs.) 
The Monophyfites propagate their doctrine in Aſia, 
with zeal and aſſiduity, and have not dong ago gained 
over to their communion, a part of the Neſtorians who? 
inhabit the maritime coaſts of India. 
The Lutheran church, which dates 1ts foundation. 
from the year 1517, and the confeſſion of Augſburg 
from the year 1530, celebrated in peace and proſperity: 
the ſecular return of theſe memorable” periods in the 
years 1717 and 1730. It received, ſome years ago, a 
conſiderable acceſſion to the number of its members, 
by the 3 of that multitude of Proteſtants, 
which abandoned the territories of Saltzburgh, and the 
town of Berchtolſgaden, in order to breathe a free air, 
and to enjoy unmoleſted the exerciſe of their religion. 
One part of theſe emigrants ſettled in Pruſſia, another 
in Holland, and many of them tranſplanted themſelves 
and their families to America, and other diſtant re- 
gions. This circumſtance contributed greatly to pro- 
pagate the doctrine, and extend the reputation of the 
Lutheran church, which thus not only obtained a foot- 
ing in Aſia and America, but alſo formed ſeveral con- 
gregations of no ſmall note in theſe remote parts of the 
world. The ſtate of Lutheraniſm at home, has not 
been ſo proſperous; ſince we learn both from public 
tranſactions, and alſo from the complaints of its pro- 
feſſors and patrons, that in ſeveral parts of Germany 
the Lutheran church has been injuriouſly oppreſſed, 
and unjuttly deprived of ſeveral of its privileges and 
advantages, by the votaries of Rome. 1 e 
It has been ſcarcely poſſible to introduce any change 
into the ſyſtem of doctrine and diſcipline that is re- 
caived in that church, becauſe the ancient confeſſions 
and rules that were drawn up to point out the tenets 
that were to be believed, and the rites and ceremonies 
[that were to be performed, ftill remain in their. full, 
w:hority, and are conſidered as the ſacred guardians 
the Lutheran. faith and worſhip. The method ho-- 
wer of illuſtrating, enforcing and defending the doc- 
_ 
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. tvines of chriſtianity has undergone ſeveral changes in 
the Lutheran:church. Towards the commencement of 
this century, an. artleſs ſimplicity was generally ob. 
ſerved by the miniſters of that. communion, and all 
philoſaphical- terms and abitract reaſonings were en- 
tirely laid aſide, as more adapred to obſcure than il. 
luſtrate the truths: of the goipel. But in procely of 
time, a very different way of chiaking began to take 
place; and ſeveral learned men entertalned a notion 
that the doctrines of chriſtianity could net maintain 
their ground, if they were not iupported by the aids 
af philoſophy, and exhibited and proved in a-geome- 
ttieal order. 45 = 
The adepts in jurifprudence, who undertook in the 
laſt century the reviſion and correction of the body of 
eccleſiaſtical law that is in force among the Lutherans, 
carried on their undertaking with great aſſiduity aud 
ſpirit; and our church government would at this day 
bear another: aſpeR, if the ruling powers had judged it 
jent to liſten to their counſels and repreſentations, 
We fee indeed, in ſeveral places, evident proofs that 
the directions of theſe great men, relating to the ex- 
ternal form of eccleſiafical government, diſcipline, and 
ip are highly reſpected; and that their ideas even 
af the doctrinal part of religion have been more or leſs 
adopted by many. Hence, it is not at all ſurpriſing, 
that warm diſputes: have ariſen between them and the 
rulers of the church, concerning ſeveral points. The 
Lutheran doctors are apprebentve that, if the ſentimentz 
oF certain of theſe reformers took place, religion would 
become entirely ſubiervient to the purpoſes of civil po- 
lizy,. and be at length converted into a mere ſtate- 
machine; and this apprehenſion is not peculiar to the 
clergy alone, but is alio entertained by ſome perſons o 
piety and candour, even among the civilians. 
The liberty of thinking, ſpeaking, and writing 
concerning religious matters, which began to prevail 
in the laſt century, . was, in this, {till further confirmei 
and augmented; and at extended ſo far as to encourage 
both infidels- and fanatics to pour forth among i- 
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multitude, without reſtraint, all the effuſions of their 
enthuſiaſm and extravagance. Accordingly we have 
ſeen, and ftill ſee, numbers of fanatics and innovators 
fart up from time to time, and under the influence of 
enthuſiaſm ar a diſordered brain, divulge their crude 
fancies and dreams among the people, by which they 
either delude many from the communion of the eſta- 
liſhed church, or at leaſt occaſion conteſts and divi- 
fions of the maſt diſagreeable kind. We mentioned 
formerly ſeveral of theſe diſturbers of the tranquillity 
df the church, to whom we may add here, the noto- 
rious names of Tennhart, Gichtelius, Uberfeld, Ro- 
ſenbach, Bredel, Seizius, Roemeling, and many others, 
who either imagined that they were divinely inſpired, 
or from a perſuaſion of their ſuperior capacity and 
knowledge, ſet up for reformers of the doctrine and dif- 
cipline of the church. Many writers drew their pens 
againſt this ptuous and fanatical tribe, though 
the greateſt part of thoſe who compoſed it, were really 
below the notice of men of character, and were rather 
worthy of contempt. than of oppoſition. And indeed 
it was not ſo much the force of reaſon and argument, as 
the experience of their bad ſucceſs, that convinced 
theſe fanatics of their folly, and made them deſiſt from 
their chimerical projects. Their attempts* could nat 
ſtand the trial of time and common ſenſe ; and there- 
fore after having made a tranſitory noiſe, they fell into 
oblivion. Such is the common and deſerved fate of al- 
moſt all the fanatical ringleaders of the deluded 
lace; they ſtart up all of a ſudden, and make a ſigure for 
a while; but generally ſpeaking, they ruin their own- 
cauſe by their imprudence or obſtinacy, by their auſte- 
rity or p eneſs, by their licentious conduct, or 
their inteſtine diviſions. e BS 

Many place in this fanatical claſs, the brethren of 
Herrenhut, who were firſt formed into a religious com- 
munity, in the village fo named, in Luſatia, by the 
famous count Zindendorff; avd afterwards grew fo 
numerous, that their emigrants were ſpread abroad in 
all the countries of Europe, reached even as far as the 
dadiey, and formed „ in the remoteſt quarters 
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of the globe. The Herrenhutters call themſelves thy Fi 
deſcendants of the Bohemian and Moravian brethren, ; 


who, in the fifteenth century, threw off the deſpotic 5 
yoke of Rome, animated by the zealous exhortation 0 
and the heroic example of John Huſs. They may 0 
However be faid, with more propriety, to imitate the ex. 15 
ample of that famous community, than to deſcend fron 10 
thoſe who compoſed it ; for it is well known, that there * 
are very few Bohemians and Moravians in the frater. rf 
mity of the Herrenhutters; and it is extremely doubt. i 
ful, whether even this ſmall number are to be conf. 15 
dered as the poſterity of the ancient Bohemian bre. 150 
chren that diſtinguiſhed themſelves ſo early by their an 
zeal for the reformation. | EW Ae F F 
If we are to give credit to the declarations of the a 
Herrenhutters, they agree with the Lutherans in their 3 
doctrine and opinions, and only differ from them in n 
their eccleſiaſtical diſcipline, and in thoſe religious in- ges 
ſtitutioas and rules of life which form the reſemblance e. 
between the Bohemian Brethren and the diiciples of 1 
Zinzendorff. There are indeed, many who doubt lj 
much of the truth of this declaration, and ſuſpedct that ; le 
the ſociety now under conſideration, and more eſpecially 404 
their rulers and ringleaders, ſpeak the language of WF ger: 
Lutheraniſm, when they are among the Lutherans, in WW tion 
order to obtain their favour and indulgence ; and thoſe Bi | - 
who have examined this matter with the moſt attention, Fin, 
repreſent this fraternity as compoſed of perſons of dif- WW vith 
ferent religions, as well as of various ranks and orders, 
Be that as it may, it is at leaſt very difficult to gueſs 
the reaſon that induces them to live in ſuch an intie <— 
ſtate of ſeparation from the Lutheran communion, and * 1 
to be ſo ambitiouſly zealous in augmenting their ſect, BW ne 
if the only difference between them and the Lutherans he. 
lies in the nature of their diſcipline, and in certain 9 1 


rites and inſtitutions that do not belong to the eſſence of do's 
religion. For the true and genuine followers of Jeſus wong 
Chriſt are but little concerned about the outward forms arati 
of eccleſiaſtical government and diſcipline, _y monly 
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that real religion confiſts in faith and cherity, and not 
in external rites and inſtitutions #, s . 
It was the opinion of many, that the ſuccours of phi- 
loſophy were abſolutely neceſlary to flem the torrent of 
ſuperſtition and op its growing progreſs, and that theſe 
alone were adapted to'aceomphih this deſirable pur- 
pole. Hence the ſtudy of philoſophy, which,- towards 
the concluſion of the laſt century, ſeemed to decline, 
was now revived, eſtabliſned upon a more rational foot- 


ing, and purſued with uncommon aſſiduity and ardour, 


The branch of philoſophy, which is commonly known 
under the denomination of Metaphyſics, was generally 
preferred, as it leads to the firſt prineiples of things ; 
and the improvements made in this important ſcience 
were very conſiderable. Theſe improvements were 
owing chiefly to the genius and penetration of the im- 
mortal Leibnitz, who caſt a new light upon metaphy- 
fics, and gave this intereſting branch of philoſophy a 
more regular form. This ſcience receiyed a ſtill greater 
degree of perfection from the philoſophical labours of 
the acute and indefatigable Wolf, who reduced it into 
a ſcientific order, and gave its deciſions the we Ty 


and the evidence of a geometrical demonſtration. Un- 
der this new and reſpectable form it captivated the atten= 


tion and eſteem of the greateſt part of the German phi- 
loſophers, and of thoſe in general who purſue truth 
through the paths of ſtrict evidence; and it was applied 
with great ardour and zeal to illuſtrate and confirm the 
| | | ee 
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It is ſomewhat ſurprizing, to hear Dr. Moſheim ſpeak in ſuch 
vague and general terms of this ſect, without taking the leaſt notice 
of their pernicious doctrines and their flagitious practices, that do 
not only disfigure the ſacred truths of the goſpel, but alſo ſap all the 
foundations of morality. As to the doQtrines of this ſec, they 
open a door to the molt licentious effects of fanaticiſm. Such 
among many others ere the follow ing, drawn from the expreſs de- 
clarations of count Zinzendort}, the head and founder of the com- 
munity : That the law. is not a rule of life, to a believer that 
the moral law belongs only to the Jews: —and that a converted. 
perſon cannot fin againſt light. 1 13 4 
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prom. truths bath of natural and revealed 
This a reli, 


plication of the firſt philaſophy. gave much up. 
eaſineſs | to ſome pious men, Who were extremely ſali- 
citous to preſerve pure and unmixed the doftrines of 
chriſtianity 1 and it was accordingly oppoſed; by then 
with great eagerneſs and ahſtinacy. Thus the antitgt 
conteſt between philoſophy and theology, faith And 
2 was unhappily revived, and has been carried on 
with much animoſity for ſeveral years r 
are of * that this metaphyſical philoſo oy ber 
ſpires yquthful minds with notions 3 wage 

being favourable to the doftrines, and 
£0: the poſitive inſtitutions — thay, I 
by the warmth. of fancy at that age of lewity and pre, 
ſumption, it engenders an arrogant contempt of divine 
revelation, and an exceſuve attachment to human rea- 
ſon, as the only infallible guide of man; and that in- 
lead of throwing new light on the ſcience af theology 
and giving it an additional air of dignity, it has con- 
Fibuted,; on the contrary, to cover it with en 
and ſink it into oblivion and contempft. 

In order to juſtify this heavy charge againſt the. mo- 
taphyiacal philoſophy, they appeal to the writings of 
Laurent Schmidt, whom they commonly call the 
Wertheim interpreter, from the place of bis reſidence. 
This man, Who was by no means deſtitute of abilities, 
and had acquired a profound knowledge of the philo- 
Jophy now under conſideration, undertook ſome. years 

a new German tranſlation of the holy ſcriptures, 
40 which! he prefixed a new ſyſtem of theology, drawn 
up in a geometrical order, that was to ſerve him as 
guide in the expoſition of the ſacred oracles. This 


undertaking proved highly detrimental to its author, 


as it dre upon him from many quarters ſevere marks 
ol oppoſition and reſentment ; for ſcarcely had he pub- 
lihed the five books of Moſes, as a ſpecimen of his 
. method and abilities, when he was it e on Wege 
D ſeveral writers, but alſo brought 0 dre the ſupreche 
tribunal of the em re, and there accuſed. as an SHEA 


of the Chriſtian religion, and a caviller at divine _ 
i 
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This ſevere change was wide upon this eircumſtancb 
only, that he Had boldiy departed from the common 
lication of certain paſſages of the books of Moſes, 
which are erally ſuppoſed'to prefigure the Meſſiah *, 
On this account he was caſt into priſon, —.— his errors 
wete looked 1 n as criminal; but he luckily eſeaped | 
the vigilance of his Keepers. and ſaved” kimſelf by 
fi ht. noise 1nd 181805 
"Phe t bare indtestiens of the controneniies that have 
divided the Lutheran church ſince the commencement 
of this century would make up along liſt. The religious 
conteſts that were ſet on foot by the pietiſto, were car. 
ned on in ſome places with animofity, in others with 
moderation, according to the characters of the cham- 
pions; and temper and ſpitit of che people. "Theſe 
conteſts, however, have gradually ſubſided in proceſs. 
of time, and ſeem i pre ut to be all reduced to the 
following queſtion: Whether a wicked man be 
cap Nie of acquiring a true and certain knowledge 
"a 2 — Sings; or * ſaſceptible of any degree or 
r fpecies of divine iflamination?“ The controverſy, 
that has been excited by this queſtion, is confidered 
by many as A mere diſpute about words; its dectifon at 
leaſt, is rather a matter of curioſity than importance. 
Many other points, that had been more or leſs debated 
in the Taft century, cecaſtoned keen conteſts in this, 
ſach as the eternity of hell torments; the refer of 
*< Chriſt upon earth during a thooſand years; and the 
* final reſtoration of all intelligent beings, to order, 
perfection and happineſs.“ The mild and indulgent 
ſentiments of John Fabricius, profeſſor of divinity at 
Hclmftadt, 


* pr Mees gives here but the bart of the PI Wee 
againſt Schmidt, in the year. 1737, When he was charged with at- 
tempting to prove, that there was not the ſmalleſt trace or yeſtige 
of, the doctrine of the Trinity, nor any prediction painting out t 
Mefhah, to be und in the fiye books of Moſes. It vs by the 
authefity or an Mmperiat edict, addreſſed by Charles VI. to the 
rep he empire, that Schmide e ad 
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174 AN HISTORICAL” MISCELLANY; 
Helmftadt, concerning the importance of, the contro. 
verſy between the Lutherans and Roman Catholies, 
excited alſo a warm debate; for this doctor, together 
with his diſciples, went ſo far as to, maintain that the 
difference between the two churches was of ſo little 
conſequence, that a, Lutheran might ſafely embrace 
popery. The famous controverſies that have been car- 
ried on between certain divines and ſome eminent ciyi. 
lians, concerning, the rites and obligations of wedlock, 
the.lawful grounds of divorce, and the nature and guilt 
of. concubinage, are ſuſũciently kuowa. Other "dif. 
Rutes of inferior moment, Which have, been of a ludden 
growth and of ſhort duration, we ſhall. paſs, over in 
| Hence, as the knowledge of them is not neceſſary to 
our forming an accurate idea of the i Kaze of the 
Lutheran, church. | 
The reformed church. did not alter, in 35 century, 
the external aſpect it had affumied in the laſt, , Fer 
though there be every where extant certain books, 
creeds, and confeſnons, by v/hich the wiſdom and vigi · 
lance of ancient times thought proper to perpetuate the 
truths. of religion, and to preſerve them from the con- 
tagion of hereſy; yet, in moſt places, no perſon i is 
obliged to adhere ſtrictly to the doctrines they contain; 
and thoſe who, profeſs the main and fundamental truths 
of the chriſtian religion, and take care to avoid too 
great an intimacy with the tenets of ſocinianiſm and 
popery, are, deemed worthy members of the reformed 
church. Hence, in our times, this great and exten- 
five community comprehends in its boſom, Arminians, 
Calviniſts, Supralaptarians, Sublapſarians, and Univer- 
ſaliſts, who live together in charity and friendſhip, and 
unite their efforts in healing the breach and diminiſh- 
ing the weight and i importance of thoſe controverſies 
that ſeparate them from each other. This moderation 
is indeed ſeverely cenſured by many of the reformed 
doctors 1 in Switzerland, Germany, and more eſpecially 
in Holland, who lament in the moſt ſorrowful ſtrains 
the decline of the ancient - purity and ſtrictneſs, that 


charactcriied the doctrine. and Ares of the Church, 
an 
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and ſometimes attack with the ſtrongeſt marks of in- 


diznation and reſentment, theſe modern contemners- 
ol. primitive orthodoxy. But as the moderate party has 
an evident ſuperiority in point of numbers, power, 
and influence, theſe attacks of their adverſaries are, 
generally ſpeaking, treated with the utmoſt indif- 
ference. = AS 
Whoever therefore conſiders all theſe things with 
due attention, will be obliged to acknowledge, that 
neither Lutherans nor Arminians have at this day 
any farther ſubject of controverſy or debate with the 
relormed church, conſidered in a general point of vie, 
but oaly with private perſons that are members of this 
great community. For the church, confidered in its 
collective and general character, allows now to all its 
members, the full liberty of entertaining the ſenti- 
ments they think moſt reaſonable in relation to thoſe 
points of doctrine, that formerly excluded the Luthe- 
rans and Arminians from its communion, and looks 
upon the effence of chriſtianity and its fundamental 


truths as in no wiſe affected by theſe points, however 


variouſly they may be explained by the contending 
parties, But this moderation, inſtead of facilitating: 
the.execution of the plans, that have been propoſed 
by ſome, for the re- union of the Lutheran and reformed 


. Churches, contributes rather to prevent this re- union, or 


at leaſt to render it more difficult. For thoſe among 
the Lutherans, who are zealous for the maintenance of 


the truth, complain that the reformed church has ren- 


dere too wide the way of ſalvation, and opened the 
arms of fraternal love and communion, not only to us 
(Lutherans), but alſo to Chriſtians of all ſects and de- 
nominations. Accordingly we find that when, about 
twenty years ago, ſeveral eminent doors of our com- 
munion, with the learned and celebrated Matthew 
Pfaff, at their head, employed their good offices with 
zeal and ſincerity, in order to our union with the re- 
formed church; this pacific project was ſo warmly 


oppoſed by the greateſt part of the Lutherans, that it 


came to nothing in a ſhort time. 
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256 AN HISTORICAL MISCELLANY. 
he church of England, which is no the chief and 
leading branch of that great community that goes under 
the denomination. of the refor med pi SY continues 
in. the ſame fate, and is governed by the ſame princi- 
Ples, that it aſſumed at the revolution; under the rexph 
of King William III. The eftabliſhed Frm of 
. is Epiſcopacy, which is embraced by tht 
loyereign, the nobility, and the 3 part of th 
people. The Preſbyterians, and the numerous ſects of 
n that are comprehended under 


. NS N 


the general title of Nonconformiſts, enjoy che ſweets FR 
of religious liberty, under the influence of a legal to- W 
lexation. Thoſe indeed, who are beſt acquainted with. W 
the preſent ſtate of the Engliſh nation, tell us, that lie 
_ the Adenting intereſt declines from day to day, and that of 
the cauſe of nonconformity owes this gradual decay, in 0 


a great meafure, to the lenity and moderation that ate 
Practifed by the rulers of the eſtabliſned church. The 
members of this church may be divided into two claf-, 
ſes, according. to their different ideas of the origin, 
extent, and dignity of epiſcopal juriſdiction. For 
ſome look upon the government of biſhops, to be 
founded on the authority of a divine inſtitution, and 
are immoderately zealous in extending the power and 
prerogatives of the church; others of a more mild and 
ſedate ſpirit, while they confider the epiſcopal form of 
government, as far ſuperior to every other ſyſtem of 
ecclefiaſtical policy, and warmly recommend all the 
precautions that are neceſſary to its preſervation and the 
independence of the clergy, yet do not carry this at- 
tachment to ſuch an exceſſive degree as to refuſe the 
name of a church to every religious community that is 
not governed by a biſhop, or to defend the prerogative 
and pretenſions of the epiſcopal order, with an intem- 
perate zeal. Theſe two claſſes are ſometimes involved 
in warm debates, and oppoſe each other with no ſmall 
degree.of animoſity, of which this preſent century has 
a 2 the following 9 example. Dr. 


1 


Benjamin e the preſent biſhop of Wincheſter, 
7 


2 prelate eminently diſtinguiſhed by the — 
0 * | 1 is 


bis judgment, and the purity of his flowing and manly 
loquenice, uſed his uthroft endeavours, and: not with- 


bee nere, ww Igwer due zurhority of the chuck, orat 


eaſt to reduce the poëer of its rulers Within marrow 


bade. On the other Hand; the church and it fuers 
ſbund ſeveral able defenders ; aud among the rest; Dre 


jin Potter, now archbilhop of Canterbfy, be main 
lined" the rights' and” pretenſions of the clergy witk 
ot loquence and erudition. As to the ſpirit of the 
#abliſhed church of England in relation to thoſe thav 
diſtent from its rule of doctrine and government, we 
ſer it no where better than in the conduct of Dr. 
Wake, archbiſtiop of Canterbury, who formed à pro- 
jett of peace and union between the Engliſh and Gal. 
lican churches founded upon this condition, that each! 
of the two communities ſhould retain the greateſt part 
of their reſpective and peculiar doctrines. e 
The unbbanded liberty which every individual in 


England enjoys of publiſhing without reſtraint his re- 


kgious opinions, and of worſhipping God in the man- 
ner he thinks the moſt conformable” to reaſon and 
ſcripture, naturally produces a variety of ſects, and; 
gives riſe to an uninterrupted ſueceſſion of controverſies 
about theological matters. It is ſcarcely poſſible for 
auy hiſtorian, that has not reſided for ſome time in- 
England, and examined with attention, upon the ſpot,.. 
the laws, the privileges, the factions, and opinions of 
that free and happy people, to give a juſt and accurate 
account of thefe Nells ion ſects and controverſies. Even 
the names of the greateſt part of theſe ſects have not 
as yet reached us, and many of thoſe that are come to our 


kiowledpe, we khow but imperfectly. We are greatly'+ 
in the dark with reſpect to the grounds and principles 


of theſe controverſies, becauſe we are deſtitute of the 
ſoutces from whence proper information muſt he drawn. 
8. ary the miniſterial labours of George White- 
field, who has formed à community, which he propo- L 
ſs to render” ſuperior in ſanctity and perfection td all? 
other Chriſtian churches, make a con fiderable noiſe in 
England; and n deftitate of ſucceſs. If: 
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there is any conſiſtency in this man's theological ſyſ. 
tem, and he is not to be looked upon as an enthuflaſt 
who follows no rule but the blind impulſt of an irte- 
gular fancy; his doctrine ſeems to amount td theſe tuo 
n That true religion conſiſts alone in 
** Holy affections and in a certain inwatd feeling which 
* it is impoſſible to explain: and that Chriſtians 
* ought not to ſeek truth by the diftates of reaſqn 
or by the aids of learning, but by laying their 
minds open to the direction and influence of divine 
bee 51759075 e e enn 
The Dutch church is iſtill divided by the controver. 
fies that aroſe from the philoſophy of Des Cartes and 
the theology of Cocceius; though theſe controverſies 
be carried on with leſs bitterneſs and animoſity at pre- 
ſent, than in former times. It is even to be hoped tnat 
theſe conteſts will ſoon be totally extinguiſhed, ſince 
it is well known, that the Newtonian philoſophy has 
expelled Carteſianiſm from almoſt all the academies and 
ſchools of learning in the United Provinces. ' We have 
already mentioned the debates that were occaſioned by 
the opinions of Roell. In the year 1703, Frederick 
Van Leenhof was ſuſpected of a propenſity towards the 
ſyſtem of Spinoza, and drew upon him a multitude 
of adverſaries on account of a remarkable book, en- 
titled, Heaven upon Earth; in which he maintained 
literally, that it was the duty of Chriſtians to rejoice 
always, and to ſuffer no feeling of affliQion and forrow 
to interrupt their gajety. The ſame accuſations: were 
brought againſt an illiterate 'man, named William 
Deurhoff, who, in ſome treatiſes compoſed in the 
Dutch language, repreſented the. Divine Nature under 
the idea of a certain force or energy, that is diffuſed 
throughout the whole univerſe, and acts in every part 
of the great fabric. The moſt recent controverſies that 
have made a noiſe in Holland, were thoſe that ſprung 
from the opinions of Mr. James Saurin, and Mr. Paul 
Maty, on two very different ſubjects. The former, who 
was miniſter of the French in the Hague, and acquired 
a {hining reputation by his genius and eloquence, fell 
V7 7 | inta 
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ſyſ. into an error, which, if it might be called ſuch, was | 
uftaſt at leaſt an error of a very pardonable kind. For if we | 
except ſome inaccurate and unwary expreſſions, his 


| 37 
irre To N p. oe e A 
110 only deviation from the received opinions, conſiſted in , 
e in his maintaining that it was ſometimes lawful to ſwerve 
Fhich from truth, and to deceive men by our ſpeech in | 
ialns order to the attainment of ſome great and important 
bafck ood. This ſentiment was not reliſhed, as the moſt 
their conſiderable part of the reformed churches adopt the 
Ivins doctrine of Auguſtin: that a lie, or a violation of the 


« truth, can never be allowable in itſelf, or advan- 
« tagequs in the iſſue. The conduct of Maty was 
much more. worthy of condemnation, for in order to 
explain the myſtery of the Trinity, he invented the 
following unſatisfactory hypotheſis : © That the Son 
* and the Holy Ghoſt were two finite beings, that 
© had been created by God, and at a certain time 
« were united to the divine nature.“ | | 
Ihe particular confeſſion of faith that is known under 
the denomination of the ** formulary of agreement or 
concord,“ has, ſince the commencement of this century, 
produced warm and vehement conteſts in Switzerland, 
and more eſpecially in the Canton of Bern. In the year 
1718, the magiſtrates of Bern publiſhed an order, by 
which all profeſſors and paſtors, particularly thoſe of 
the univerſity and church of Lauſanne, who were fſuſ- 
pected of entertaining any erroneous Opinions, were 
obliged to declare their aſſent to this Formulary, and 
to adopt it as the rule of their faith. This injunction 
was ſo much the more grievous, as no demand of that 
kind had been made for ſome time before this period; 
and the cuſtom of requiring ſubſcription to this famous 
conſeſſion had been ſuſpended in the caſe of ſeveral, 
who were promoted in the academy, or had entered into 
the church. Accordingly, many paſtors and candidates 
tor holy orders, retuſed the aſſent that was demanded 
by the magiſtrates; and ſome of them were puniſhed 
for this refuſal. Hence aroſe warm conteſts and heavy 
complaints ; which engaged the king of Great Britain 
and the ſtates-general of the United 550% to offer 
b "FL SO 
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their interceſſion, in order to terminate thoſe unhappy 


Aixiſtons; and hence the Formulary under conſidera) 
tion Toft much of its credit and authority. Nothing 


memorable 1 period in the German 
Seve. The reformed church chat was eſtabliſhed 
Falatinate, and had formerly been in ſuch a 
ſtate, ſuffered greatly from the perſecuting 

* and malignant counſels of the votaries of Rome. 
| ; FL, e who are diſperſed through the dif. 
ferent countries of Europe, have never hith been 
able to form a ſeparate congregation, or to celebrate 
publiely divine worſhip, in a manner conformable 

to. che inſtitutions of their ſect; though it is well 
— that in ſeveral places they hold clandeſtine 
— of a religious kind. _— on that made 

e principal re àmonꝑ them century, Was 
the learned — Crellius, who died in an ad- 
vanced age, at Amſterdam; he indeed preferred the 
denomination of Artemonite before that of Socinian, 
and really departed, in many Points, from the received 
doctrines of that ſe. 

The Arians found a learned and reſolute ' patron in 
William Whiſton, profeſſor of mathematics in the uni- 
verſity of Cambridge, who defended their doctrine in 
various productions, and choſe rather to refign his 
chair than to renounce his opinions. He was fol- 
lowed in theſe opinions, as is commonly ſuppoſed, 
by Dr. Samuel Clark, a man of great abilities, 
judgment and learning, who, in the year 1724, was 
charged with altering and modifying the ancient 
and orthodox doctrine of the Trinity. But it muſt 
argue a great want of equity and candour to rank this 
eminent man in the claſs of Arians, taking that term in 
its proper and natural ſignification; for he only main- 
tained what is commonly called the Arminian ſubordi- 
nation, which has been, and 1s ſtill adopted by ſome 

of the greateſt men in England, and even by ſome of 
the moſt learned biſhops of that nation. This doQrine 
he illuſtrated with greater care and perſpicuity than 


any before him had done, and TM that the 1 — 
ont 
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ferent in rank, authority and ſubordination. A great 
number of Engliſh: writers have endeavoured, in à va- 
riety of ways, to invalidate and undermine the doctrine 
that engaged à lady *% eminently diſtinguiſhed by her 
orthodoxy and opulence, to leave by her teſtament, a 
rich 3 @ foundation fur a lecture; in which, 
eight ſermons are preached annually by a learned di- 
vine, who is nominated to that office by the truſtees. 
This foundation has ſubſiſted ſince: the year 1720, and 
promiſes to poſterity an ample collection of learned 
productions in defence of this branch of the Chriftiag 
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A Deſcription. of the Plague of Athens *, 


o great as this, and ſo drcadful a mortality, in human 


Whatever ſupplications were offered in the temples, 


Lybia; and at length on a ſudden fell on the city of 
the Athenians, The contagion ſhewed itſelf firſt in Pi- 
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HE Peloponneſians and their allies, who had 
made an incurſion into Attica, with two thirds 
of their forces, had not been many days there, before 
a ſickneſs began firſt to appear amongſt the Athenians, 
ſuch as was reported to have raged befcre this in other 
parts, as about Lemnos and other places. Yet a plague 


memory, could not be paralleled. The phyſicians at firit 
could adminriter no relief, through utter ignorance; 
nay, they died the faſteſt, the cloſer their attendance on 
the ſick, and all human art was totally unavailing, 


whatever recourſe to oracles and religious rites, all were 
inſignificant; at'laft, expedients of this nature they tc- 
tally relinquiſhed, overpowered by calamity. It broke 
out firſt, as it is ſaid, in that part of Ethiopia which 
borders upon Egypt; itafterwards ſpread into Egypt and 


ræus, which occaſioned a report that the Peloponnefians 
had cauſed poiſon to be thrown into the wells, for as 
yet 
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ret there were nd Buntzihs there After ie, it pred 
into the upper city, and then the mortality yery, much 
increaſed. Let every one, | phyſician or not, freely, 
declare his own ſentiments about it; let him aſſign any, . 
credible: fag of its riſe, ar the cauſes ſtrong enough 
in his opinion to introduce ſo terrible a ſcehe—l ſhalt | 
only relate what it actually was ; and as, from an in- 
formation in all its ſymptoms, none may be quite at 
a loſs about it, if, ever it ſhould happen again, I ſhall., 
give an exact detail of them haying been ſick of, it, 
myſelf, and ſeen many others afflicted with it. 

This very ycar f, as is univerfally allowed, had been 
more than any other remarkably : free from common 
diſorders; or, whatever diſeaſes had already ſeized the 
body, they ended at length in this. But thoſe, Who 
enjoyed the moſt perfect health, were ſuddenly, with . 
out any apparent cauſe; ſeized at firſt with head-achs 


extremely violent, with inflammations and fiery ced>.,  -- 


neſs in the eyes. Within, the throat and tongue 
began inſtantly , to be red as blood; the breath was , 
drawn with, difficulty, and had à npiſome ſmell. The 


ſymptoms that. ſucceeded . theſe, were ſneezing and 


hogrleneſs ; and not long after, the malady deſcended. 
to the breaſt, with a violent; cough: but when once. 
ſettled in the ſtomach, it excited vomitings, in which 
was thrown up all that matter, phyſicians call diſ- 
charges of bile, attended with excęſſive torture. A 
great part of the infected were ſubject to ſuch violent 
hiccups without any diſcharge, as brought upon them 
a ſtrong convulſion, to ſome. but of a ſhort, to others, 
of a very long continuance. The body, to the out- 


ward touch, was neither exceeding. hot, nor of a. 


pallid hue, but reddiſh, livid, marked all over with 
little puſtules and ſores ; Yet inwardly, it was ſcorched , 
with ſuch exceſſive heat, that it would not bear the 
lighteſt covering or the fineſt linen upon it, but muſt 


be left quite naked. They longed for nothing fo 


much as to be plunging into cold water; and many 
- Of 
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Bong as the diſtemper continued in 50 der N 
d its rage to 4 | 
cle, fo that moſt of them periſhed within nine ör ſeven” 
days; by che Heat that ſcorched their vitals, *thouj 
their ſtrength'was tot exhanifted'; or, If they contin 
longer, the diftemper fell into the belly, canfing vio. 
lent ulcerations in the bowels, acc ied with an 
ji Each „By which many, reduced to ah ect 
ae An eſs, were catried off. For the malady be. 
the head, and ſettling firſt there, ſab” 
e Waben down the whole body. And who! 
ever got ſafe 2 all its moſt dangerous ſtages, yet” 
the extremities of their bodies Mill retained the marks 
of Its violence. For it ſhot down into their privy- 
members, into ther fingers and toes, by loſing which, 
' eſcaped with Hife. Some there were, 508 loſt 
es, and fome, who being quite eee 
had at once” totally loſt all memory, and quite forgot, 
not only their moſt intimate friends, but even their 
own-ſelves, For as this diſtemper was in general I. 
rulent d expreſſion, and its every part more 
rievous yet had fallen to the lot of human nature, 
o, in one a inſtance, it appeared to be none 
of the natural infirmities of man, ſince the birds and 
beafts that prey on human fleſh, either never ap- 


go £% ©. F\ 


uninterred ; or certainly periſhed, if they ever taſted.” 
One proof of this is the total diſappearance then of” 
ſuch birds, for not one was to be ſeen, either in an 
other place, or about any one of the cartaſſes. But” 
the dogs, becauſe of their conſtant familiarity e 
man, afforded à more notorious proof of this edent. 
The nature. of this peſtilential diſorder was in ge- 
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ippearances, or "the, circumſtances Ne to forme. © \ 
of the infected, in contradiſtinction to others —ſach as . 

hath been deſcribed. 9 of the common maladies 
incident to human nature, prevailed at that time z. OP. 17 | 
whatever diſorder any where appeared, it FR in 
mis. Some died, merely for want of care; and ſome, * 
with all the care that could poſſibly be taken; nor was 
any one medicine diſcovered, from whence could de 

promiſed any certain relief, fince that which gave eaſe 

to one, was prejudicial to another. Whatever differ- | 
ence there was in bodies, in point of ſtrength, or in 
point of weakneſs, it availed inoching; all were equally _ 
ſwept awa before it, in ſpite © regular Tet. and 
ſudied preſcriptions, Vet the moſt affecting circum- 
ſtances of this calamity, were - that dejection of 

mind, which conſtantly. attended the firſt N for 

the mind ſinking at bath into defpair, OY Oh the ſooner 

gave themſeives up without a ſtruggle; and, that 

mutual tenderneſs in taking care of 6 one e which 
communicated the infection, and made them drop "4 
like ſheep. This latter caſe. cauſed the mortality td 
be ſo great. For if fear withheld them | woke wing 
near one another, they died for want of help; ſo that 
many houſes became quite deſolate for want of Seeder 
attendance: and if they ventured, they were gone. 
This was moſt frequently the caſe of the kind and com- 
paſſionate, Such perſons were aſhamed, out of a 
{elfiſh concern for themſelves, entirely to abandon their 
friends, when their menial ſervants, no longer able to 
endure the groans and lamentations of the dying, had 
been compelled to fly from ſuch a weigh of calamity. 
But thoſe eſpecially, who had ſafely oO through it, 
took pity on the dying and the fick, becauſe they 
knew by experience what it really was, and were now 
ſecure. in themſelves ; for it never ſeized any one a 
ſecond time ſo as to be mortal. Such were 17 8 
upon as quite others, and were themſelves, 
at firſt, e e late efeap fas pe the ground- 
leſs hope that hereafter no diſtemper Woul 4 prove fatal 
lo them, |  Belide this ** ae general 


removal 
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removal from the country into the city, was a heaty 
grievance, more particularly to thote who had been 
neceſſitated to come thither. For as they had no 
houſes, but dwelled all the ſummer ſeaſon in booths, 
Where there Nas fearce room to breathe; the peſtilence 
deſtroyed them with the utmoſt diſorder, fo that they lay 
together in heaps, the dying upon the dead, and the 
dead upon the dying. Some were tumbling one over 
another in the public ſtreets, or lay expiring round 
about every fountain, whither they had crept to aſſuage 
their immoderate thirſt. The temples, in which they 
Bad ęrected tents for their reception, were full of the 
BpÞdies.of thoſe who had expired there, For in a cala- 
mity ſo outrageouſly violent and univerſal deſpair, 
things ſacred and holy bad quite loſt their diſtinction. 
Nay, all regulations obſerved before in matters of 
ſepuiture, were quite confonnded, ſince every one bu- 
ried wherever he could find a place. Some, whole 
ſepultures were- already filed by the numbers which 
had periſhed in their own families, were ſhamefully 
compelled to ſeize thoſe of others. They ſurprized on 
a-ſudden the piles which others had built for their 
own friends, and burned their dead upon them; and 
ſome, whilſt one body was burning on a pile, toſſed. 
another body they had dragged thither upon it, and went 
their way. 2338 4 e 
Thus did the peſtilence give their firſt riſe to thoſe 
iniquitous acts which prevailed more and more in 
Athens. For every one was now more eaſily induced 
openly to do what, for decency, they did only covertly 
before. They ſaw. the ſtrange mutability of outward 
condition; the rich entirely cut off, and their wealth 
pouring ſuddenly on the indigent and neceſſitous; ſo 
that they thought it prudent to catch hold of ſpeedy 
enjoyments and quick guſts of pleaſure; perſuaded, 
that their bodies and their wealth might be their own, 
merely for the day. Not any one continued reſolute 
enough to form any honeſt or generous deſign, When 
ſo uncertain whether he ſhould live to effect it. What - 
eyer he knew could improve the pleaſure or ſatisfac 
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tion of the preſent moment, that he determined to 
be honour and intereſt. Reverence of the Gods or the 
laws of ſociety, laid no reſtraints upon them; either 
judging that, piety. and impiety were things quite indif- 
ferent, ſince they ſaw that all men periſhed. alike; or 
throwing. away every apprehenſion of, being called to 
account for their enormities, ſince juſtice might be 
prevented , by death; or rather, as the heavieſt of 
judgments to which man could be doomed, Was already 
hanging over their heads, ſnatching chis far of 
life for pleaſure, belore,! it all, Seo 11 
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the Public Funeral F thoſe Athenians, wha had 
been fuft illed ; in the PBELOPONNESIAN War, 
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ANv of thoſe, who hand ſpekeis bels me wy 

| occaſions of this kind +, have commended the 
author of that Jaw which we are now obeying, for hav- 
ing inſtituted an oration to the hondur of thoſe, i who 
ſacrifice their lives in fighting. for their country. For 
my part, L think it ſuſticient for men who have ap- 
proved their virtue in action, by action to be honoured 
tor it by ſuch as you ſee the public gratitude now 
performing about this funeral; and that the virtues of 


many, ought not to be endangered by the manage 


ment of any one perſon, when "their credit muſt pre- 
cariouſly depend on his oration, which may be good, 
and may be bad. Difficult indeed it is, judiciouſſy 
to handle a ſubject, where even probable truth will 
hardly gain aſſent. The hearer, enlightened by a long 
ee and warm in his affection, may quickly 
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ronounce every thing unfavourably expreſſed, in re. ; 
& to what he wille and What DI pr j whit the th 
ſtranger pronounceth all exapgerkted, through enyy ef A 
thoſe deeds, which he is conferotis are above tas & own ” 
achievement. For the pitdles' beſtowed on others no 
are then only to be endured, hen men imagine ſer 
Ein do thoſe feats they beat to have' been done: they At 
envy what they cannot equal, and immediately pro- o 
nounce-it falſe. Vet, as this ſolemnity has received cy. 
its fanction from the authority of our anceſtors; it is en 
my duty alſo to obey the law, and to endeaveur to pre 
rocure, ſo far as J am able, the > good-will a. and appro- 
non of all my audiencegy _ 

T ſhall therefore begi ein EH with our fore- farben, an 
dude both juſtree and 8 require we ſhould on try 
this occaſion beſtow on them an ange remem- ob 
drance. In this our country they kept 'themfelves an 
always firmly ſertled, and through their valour, handed I the 
it down free to every fince ſucceeding generation, 
Worthy indeed of priſe are they, pms rene 
are our mediate © Aithiers 3 ; fince enlarging their 
| Mheritance into the extenſive empire ; which we now 
polteſs, they bequeathed that their work of toil to us, 


their ſons. Vet even theſe ſucceſſes, we ourſelves here any 
preſent, we who are yet in the ſtrength and vigour of ru 
our days, have nobly improved, have * ſuch chie 
| mag roy for this our Athens, that now it is all-ſuf- tot 
ent in itfelf to anfwer every exigence of war and of By 84 
peace, I mean not here to recite thoſe martial exploit mol 
by which theſe ends were accompliſhed, or the refolute ef 
defences we ourfelves and our forefathers have made yea! 
againſt the formidable invaſions of Barbarians and dail 


Greeks. - Your own knowledge of theſe, will excuſe 
the long detail. But, by what methods we have roſe 
to this height of glory and power; by what polity, 
and by what conduct we are thus aggrandized, I ſhall 
firſt-endeavour to ſhew ; and then proceed to-the-praiſe 
of the deceaſed. Theſe; in my opinion, can be no 


ien topics on this occaſion; the RY 
em 
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them muſt be beneficial to this numerous company of 


Athenians and of firangers.,. || 44 
Wie are happy in a form of government which gan- 
not enyy the Jaws, of our nezghbours ; for it hath 
ſerved as a model to.qthers, but is original at Athens. 
And this our form, as committed not to the fe-. but 
to the whole body of the people, is called a democra- 
cy. How different ſoever in a private capacity. we all 
enjoy the ſame general equality our laws are fitted to 
preſerve ; and fuperior honours, juſt as we excel. The 
public adminiſtration is not confined to a particular 
family, but is attainable only by merit. Poverty is not 
an hindrance, fince, whoever is able to ſerve his coun- 
try, meets with no, obſtacle to preferment from his fir 
obſcurity. The offices of the ſtate we go. through 
without obſlructions from one another, and live tage- 
ther in the mutual endearments of private life without 
ſuſpicions; not angry with a neighbour for following 
the bent of his own humour, nor putting on that coun- 
tenance of diſcontent, which pains, though it cannot 
puniſh.; ſo that in private life, we converſe, together 
without difñdence or damage, whilſt we dare not on 
any account, offend againſt the public, through the 
reverence we bear to the magiſtrates and the laws, 
chiefly to thoſe enacted for redreſs of the injured, and 
to thoſe unwritten, a breach of which is allowed dif- 
grace, Our laws have further provided for the mind 
moſt frequent intermiſſions of care, by the appointment 
of public recreation and ſacrificesF throughout the 


year, elegantly. performed with a. peculiar. pomp, the 


daily delight of which is a charm that puts melancholy 
to flight. The grandeur of this our Athens, cauſeth 
the produce of the whole earth to be imported here, 
by which we reap a familiar enjoyment, not more of 
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Public games; the prefdents in courſe offered up ſacrifices every 
morning confſtautly, for the public welfare. : 
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the delicacies of our own growth, than of thoſe of 
Other nations. EY SI 3D 15 a9 6 
In tbe affairs of war, we excel thoſe of our enemies, 
who adhere to methods oppoſite to our own. For we 
lay open Athens to general reſort, nor ever drive any 
ſtranger from us, whom eicher improvement or curio- 
ſity hath brought among? us, leſt any enemy ſhould 
hurt us by ſecing what is never concealed. We place 
not ſo great a confdence in the preparatives and arti. 
fices of war, as in the native warmth of our ſouls im- 
pelling us to action. In point of education, the youth 
of ſome people are inured by a courſe of laborious: ex- 
ereiſe, to ſupport toil and hardſhip like men; but we, 
notwithſtanding our eaſy and elegant way of life, face 
all the dangers of war as intrepidly as they, This 
may be proved by facts, fince the Lacedæmonians 
never invade our territories, barely with. their own, 
but with the united ſtrength of all their confederates, 
But, when we invade the dominions of our neighbours, 
for the moſt part we conquer without difficulty in an 
enemy's country, thoſe who fight in defence of their 
own habitations. The ſtrength of our whole force, 
no enemy yet hath ever experienced, becauſe it is di- 
vided by our naval expeditions, or engaged in the 
different quarters of our ſervice by land. But if any 
where they engage and defeat a ſmall party of our 
forces, they boaſtingly give it out a total defeat; and, 
if they are beat, they were certainly overpowered by 
our united ftrength. What though from a ſtate of in- 
activity rather than laborious exerciſe, or with a natu- 
ral, rather than an acquired valour, we learn to en- 
counter danger? This good at leait we receive from it, 
that we never droop under the apprehenſion of poſſible 
misfortunes, and when we hazard the danger, are 
found no lefs courageous than thoſe who are continu- 
ally inured to it. In theſe reſpects, our whole com- 
munity deſerves juſtly to be admired, and in many we 
kave yet to mention. 1 „„ 
In our manner of living, we ſhew an elegance tem- 
pered with frugality, and we cultivate phi oſophy 
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without enervating the mind. We, diſplay our wealth 
in the ſeaſon of beneficence, and not in the vanity of 
dicourſe. A confeſſion of poverty, is difgrace, to no 
man; no effort to avoid. it, is diſgrace indeed. There 
is vifibly in the ſame perſons, an attention to their own 
privte concerns, and thoſe of the public; and in 
otuers, eugaged in the labours of liſe, there is a com- 
petent Kill in the affairs of government. For we are 
the only people who think him that does not meddle in 
fate affairs not indolent, but good for nothing. And 
yet, we paſs the ſoundeſt judgments, and are quick at 
catching the right apprehenſions of things, not  think- 
ing that words are prejudicial to actions; but, rather 
the not being duly prepared by previous debate, before 
we are obliged to proceed to execution. Herein con- 
fits our diſtinguiſhing excellence, that in the hour of ac- 
tion, we ſhew the greateſt courage, and yet debate be- 
fore-hand, the expediency of our meaſures. The cou- 
rage of others is the reſult of ignorance; deliberation 
makes them cowards. And thoſe. undoubtedly muſt 
be owned to have the greateſt fouls, who, moit acutely 
ſenſible of the miſeries of war and the ſweets of peace, 
are not hence in the leaſt deterred from facing danger, 

In acts of beneficence, further, we differ from the 
many. We preſerve friends, not by receiving, but 
by conferring obligations. For he, who does a kind- 
neſs, hath the advantage over him, who, by the law of 
gratitude, becomes a debtor to his benefactor. The 
perſon obliged, is compelled to act the more inſipid 
part, conſcious that a return of kindneſs is merely a 
payment, and not an obligation. And.we alone. are 
ſplendidly beneſicent to others, not ſo much from in» 
tereited motives, as for the credit of pure liberality. I 
ſuall ſum up what yet remains, by only adding, that 
eur Athens in general, is the {chool of Greece: and, 
that every ſingle Athenian among us, is excellently 
formed by his perſonal qualifications, for all the vari- 
ous ſcenes of active life, acting with a. moit graceful. 
demeanour, and a moſt ready habit of diſpatch... 95 
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That I have not, on this occaſion, made uſe of 3 no 
poup words, but the truth of facts, that height to fol 
which, by ſuch a conduct, this ſtate hath roſe, is an vir 
undeniable proof. For we are now the only people of all 


the world who are found by experience to be greater pr 
than in report; the only people who, repelling the _ 
attacks of an invading enemy, 2 defeat tho 
from the bluſh of indignation, and to their tributarie: aff 
yields no diſcontent, as if ſubject to men unworthy to lf 


command. That we deſerve our power, we need no tha 
evidence to manifeſt, We have great and ſignal proof ene 


of this, which intitle us to the admiration of the pre. irc 
ſent and of future ages. We wantno Hamer to be the ene 
Herald of our praiſe ; no poet to deck off a hiſtory with pri: 
the charms of verſe, where the opinion of exploits. muſt WW to 
ſuffer by a ſtrict relation. Every fea hath been opened for 
by our fleets, and every land been penetrated by-ou in! 
armies, which have every where left behind them eter. the. 
nal monuments of our enmity and our friendſhip. itn 
In the juſt defence of ſuch a ſtate, theſe victims of atte 
their own-valour, ſcorning the ruin threatened to it, of 
have 8 and bravely died. And every bod 
one af thoſe who ſurvive is ready, I am perſuaded, to but 
facrifice life in ſuch a cauſe. And for this reaſon have inſt: 
J enlarged ſo much on national points, to give the bra 
cleareſt proof, that in the preſent war, we have more A 
at ſtake than men whoſe public advantages are not ſo WW neſs 
valuable; and to illuftrate by actual evidence, how Wl duty 
a commendation is due to them who are now my cour 
lubject, and the greateſt part of which they have al- pedi 
ready received. For the encomiums with which I have nan 
celebrated the ſtate, have been earned for it by the 2 
there 


bravery of theſe, and of men like theſe. And ſuch 
compliments might be thought too high and exagger- 
ated, if on any Grecians, but them alone. The 


fatal- „to which theſe gallant fouls are now te- 
duced, is the ſureſt evidence of their merit—an evi- 


dence begun in their lives, and compleated in their 


deaths: for it is a debt of juſtice to pay ſuperior ho- 
75 | nouls 
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nours to men, who have devoted their lives in fighting 
for their country, though inferior to others in every 
virtue but that of valour. Their laſt ſerviee effaceth 
all former demerits— it extends to the public ; their 
private demeanors reached only to a few. Vet, not 
one of theſe was at all induced to ſhrink from danger 
through fondneſs of thoſe delights which the peaceful 
affluent life beſtows; not one was the leſs laviſh of his 
life, through that flattering hope attendant upon want. 
that poverty at length might be exchanged for afflu- 
ence, One paſſion there was in their minds much 
ſtronger than theſe, the deſire of vengeance on their 
enemies, Regarding this, as the moſt honourable 
prize of dangers, they boldly ruſhed towards the mark, 
to ſeek revenge, and then to ſatisfy thoſe ſecondary paſ- 
fions. The uncertain event they had already ſecured 
in hope ; what their eyes ſhewed plainly muſt be done, 
they truſted their own valour to accompliſh, thinking 
it more glorious to defend themſelves and die in the 
attempt, than to yield and live. From the reproach 
of cowardice indeed, they fled, but preſented their 
bodies to the ſhock of battle; when, inſenſible of fear, 
but triumphing in hope, in the doubtful charge they 
inſtantly dropt: and thus diſcharged the duty 11 
brave men owe to their country. 1 

As for you, who now ſurvive them, it is your buſi- 
neſs to pray for a better fate but, to think it your 
duty alſo to preſerve the ſame ſpirit and warmth of 
courage againſt your enemies; not judging of the ex- 
pediency of this from a mere harangue—where any 
man indulging a flow of words may tell you, what you 
yourſelves know as well as he, how many advantages 
there are in fighting valiantly againſt your enemies— 
but rather, * 20 the daily increaſing grandeur of 
this community the ohject of your thoughts, and grow- 
ing quite enamoured of it. And, when it really ap- 
pears great to your apprehenſions, think again, that 
this grandeur was acquired by brave and valiant men; 
by men who knew their duty, and in the moments of 
ation were ſenſible of ſhame ; who, whenever their 
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attempts were unſucceſsful, thought it diſhonour their 
country ſhould ſtand in need of any thing their valour 
could do for it, and ſo made it the moſt glorious pre. 
ſent. Beſtowing thus their lives on the public, they 
have every one recerved a praiſe that will never decay, 
a ſepulchre that will always be moſt 2lluſtricus. Not 
that in which their bones he mouldering, but that in 
which their fame is preſerved, to be on every occaſion, 
when honour is the employ of either word or act, eter. 
nally remembered. This whole earth is the ſepulchre 
of illuftrious men; nor is it the infcription vn the co. 
lumns in their native ſoil alone that ſhews their merit, 


but the memorial of them, better than all inſcriptions, 


In every foreign nation, repoſited more durably 1n uni. 


verſal remembrance than on their own tomb. From this 
very moment, emulating theſe noble patterns, placing 


your happineſs in liberty, and liberty in valour, be 
prepared to encounter all the dangers of war. For, to 
be laviſh of life is not ſo noble in thoſe whom misfor- 
tunes have reduced to miſery and deſpair, as in men 
who hazard the loſs of a comfortable ſubſiſtence, and 
the enjoyment of all the bleſſings this world affords, 
by an unfucceſsful enterprize. Adverſity after a ſeries 
of eaſe and affluence, ſinks deeper into the heart of 2 
man of ſpirit, than the ftroke of death inſenſibly re- 
ceived in the vigour of life and public hope. 

For this reaſon, the parents of thoſe who are now 
gone, whoever of them may be attending here, I do 
not bewail; — I ſhall rather comfort. It is well known 
to what unhappy accidents they were liable from the 
moment of their birth ; and that happineſs belongs to 
men who have reached the moſt glonous period of lite, 
as theſe now have who are to you the ſource of ſorrow; 
theſe, whoſe life hath received its ample meaſure, happy 
in its continuance, and equally happy in its concluſion. 
T know it in truth a difficult taſk, to fix comfort in 
thoſe” breaſts, which will have frequent remembrances 


In ſeeing the happineſs of others, of what they once 


themſelves enjoyed. And ſorrow flows not from the 


 rienced, 


ablence of thoſe good things we have never yet expe- 
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nenced, but from the loſs of thoſe to which we have 
been accuſtomed. They, who are not yet by age 


_ exempted from iſſue, ſhould be comforted in the. 


of having more. The children yet to be: bonn wilt 
a private beneſit to ſome, in cauſing them to — 
ſuch as no longer are, and will be a double benefit to 
their country in preventing its deſolation, and provid- 


ing for its ſecurity. For thoſe perſons cannot in com- 
on juſtice be as members of equal value to 
the e public, who no children to expoſe to danger 


for its ſafety. But you, whoſe age is already far ad- 
vanced, eompute the greater ſhare of | happineſs your 


longer time hath afforded for ſo much gain, perſuaded 
in * ws —. remainder will de but —— * 


of Lal alone that never grows old; as 
— — delights in the nne — as 
ſome give out, ſo much as honour. 
+ To you, the ſons and brothers of the devdatedd, 


whatever number of you are here, a field: of hardy con- 


tention is opened. For him, who no longer is, every 

vne is ready to commend, ſo that to Whatever t 

you puſh. your deſerts, you will ſcarce ever be thought 

to equal, but to be ſomewhat inferior to theſe. Envy 

vill exert itſelf againſt a competitor whilſt life remains; 

but when death ſtops the ee n We . 
Z 
Tf s it me to any thing 

to you, who are —— to a ſtate of widow 


rm 2. I Mall expreſs. it all in one thart 


admonition 3—It is your greateſt glory not to be deſi- 
cient in the virtue peculiar to your ſex, and to give the 
men as little handle a « * params to tale of your beha- 


viour, whether well or 
[ have now diſcharged: the province allotted me by 


the laws, and ſaid, what I thought .moſt pertinent t 
friends have by fads been 
2 from a0 —_ till 


we 


this aſſembly. Our de 
d honoured, T 22 
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they arrive at manhood, ſhall be educated at“ the public 
expence of the ſtate, which hath appointed fo beneficial 
a meed for theſe and all future relics of the public con- 
teſts. For wherever the greateſt rewards are 1 n for ti 
virtue, there the beſt of patriots are ever to be found,— — 


Now, let every one reſpectively indulge the decent 
grief for his wn rot e and then retire, | 2 
<>; 2 > ZR — IN — 5 e N : al 
01 
The. "Speech of GALAcus to his Sali ters Mpc 1 
me with endeten do Lan ar 
Ss: 181 21nd Lids 3 1 ＋T 
5 Henevkr) I contentplate the cauſes of the preſent ve 
ve 


VV - war, and the neceſſity to which we are reduced, 
great is my confidence that this day and this union of 
Fours, will prove the beginning of univerſal liberty te L 
| Britain For beſides that bondage is what we have W 
never; borne, we are ſo beſet, that beyond us there ds 
no further land; nor in truth, is chere any ſecurity left 
us from the Kea whilſt the Roman fleet is hovering 
upon our coaſts. Thus the ſame expedient which proves 
honourable to brave men, is to cowards too become the 
ſafeſt of all others, even preſent recourſe to battle and 


arms. The other Britons in their paſt conflicts with by 
the Romans, whence they found — ſueceſs, had are 
ſtill a remaining ſource of hope and ſuecour in this ag. 
our nation. For of all the people of Btitain, we are ho 
the nobleſt, and thence tend. + in its innermoſt ene 
and as we behold not ſo much as the coaſts of Felon: pn 
are N we thus Preſerve even our 2 free and un- an 

| | == — 

de LEED 12 en 


th „„ 


| md 4 m—c i m4 _— — * — — — 20” * 4 


* The hw was, t that Wea ſhould Þ inſtructed at the Tc « ex- 
pence; and when come to age preſented with a compleat ſuit of 
armour, and honoured with the firſt ſeats in all public places. 

+ Tacit. Agr. by Gordon, zd edit. vol. iv. p. 98. Agricola, 
when he arrived at the Grampian hills, found that the Britons, 
compelled by their common danger, had joined together the forces 
of their tribes and communities, under Galgacus, one of the moſt 
renowned of their leaders. | 
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will find it in vain to ſee 
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profaned by the ſight of lawleſs and uſurped rule. To 
us who are the utmoſt inhabitants of the earth, to us 
the laſt who enjoy liberty, this-extremity of the globe, 


this remote tract unknown even to common fame, has 


to this day proved the only protection and defence. 
At preſent, the utmoſt boundary of Britain is laid 
open: and to conquer parts unknown, is thought mat- - 
ter of great pomp and b — Beyond us no more. 
ople are found, nor aught ſave ſeas and rocks; and 
already the Romans have advanced into the heart of 
our country. Againſt their * and domineering you 
a remedy or refuge from 
any obſequiouſneſs or humble behaviour of yours. 
They are plunderers of the earth, who, in their uni- 
yerſal devaſtations, finding countries to fail them, in- 
veſtigate and rob even the ſea. If the enemy be wealthy, 
he inflames their avarice; if poor, their ambition. 
They are general ſpoilers, ſuch as neither the eaſtern 
world nor the weſtern can ſatiate. They only of all 
men, thirſt after acquiſitions both poor and rich, with 
equal avidity and paſſion. To ſpoil, to butcher, and 
to commit every kind of violence, they ſtile by a lying 
name, Government, and when they have ſpread a ge- 


neral deſolation, call it Peace. | 


; Deareſt to every man are his children and kindred, 
by the'contrivance and deſignation of nature. Theſe 


are ſnatched from us for recruits, and doomed to bond- 


age in other parts of the earth. Our wives and ſiſters, 
however they eſcape rapes and violence as from open 
enemies, are debauched under the appearance and 


privilege of friendſhip and hoſpitality. Our fortunes 


and poſſeſſions they exhauſt for tribute, our grain for 
their proviſions. Even our bodies and limbs are ex- 
tenuated and waſted, whilſt we are doomed to the 
drudgery of making cuts through woods and drains in 
bogs, under continual blows and outrages. Such as 
ire born to be flaves are but once ſold, and thence- 
forward nouriſhed by their lords: Britain is daily pay- 
ing for its ſervitude, is daily feeding it. Moreover, as 
in a tribe of houſho!d ſlaves, he who comes laſt ſerves 


— 
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for ſport to all his fellows ; fo in this antient ſtate of 
ſlavery to which the world is reduced, we, as the freſheſt 
ſlaves, and thence held the moſt contemptible, are now 
defi ard ih final deſtruction. For we have no fields to 
cult a, wor ae to dig nor ports to malte; works 
for which ht he tempted to ſpare us alive: 


beſides that 925 iſtaſteful to rulers is magnanimity 


and a daring ſpirit in their ſubjects. Indeed; our very 
fituation, ſo ſolitary: 
affords to us, does but raĩſe the greater jealouſy in them. 
eeing therefore you: are dee this bereff ef all. hopes of 
mercy, rouſe'now-at- laſt all your courage, both you 
to whom life is deareſt, and you to whom glory. 
Brigantes, even under the leading of a woman, burned 


colony, ſtarmed their entrenchments, and had 
not ſuch ſutceſs 2 mito. Noth, might: have 
quite caſt off the of ſlavery, Let us, Wo Hild 


Preſerve our forces i intire, us. who are ſtill unſuhduad, 
and want not to acquire liberty, but only to; ſecure it, 


minifeſt at once, upon tlie firſt encounter, what kind. 
of men they are that Catedonin hath 'reſcvvend: fun lines 
own vingjcativn and defence. 2 13262 


x, you: Indeed believe the Romans to- lege 
brave nd vigorous in war, as during peace they aro- 
vitious ank diſſalnte ? From aur quarrels and divions 
it i that they 
ripe — faultt af their enemies to the glory of their 
n of _ nations ou 


that: the Gauls, and many of the: RR (whom with 
ſhame- I mention); men wlio, however, have been all 
much longer tiieir enemies than their ſlaves, are yet 
attached to them by any real fidelity and affection, 
whilſt preſenting their blood to eſtabliſh a dominion 
altogether foreign and unnatural to them all, What 
reſtrains them is no more than awe and terror, frail bonds 
of endearment; and when theſe are renioved, ſuch who 


ceaſe to fear, will immediately begin to manifeſt _ 
Ft ate. 


and remote, the more ſecurity'it 


The 


have derived their renown; and thus 
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hate. Amongſt us 1s found whatever can ſtimulate 
men to victory. The Romans have no wives to hearten 
and to urge them. They have here no fathers and mothers 
to-upbraid them for flying. Many of them have no 
country at all, or at leaſt their country is elſewhere. 
But a few in number they are, ignorant of the region 
and thence ſtruck with dread, whilſt to their eyes, 
whatever they behold around them, is all wild and 
ſrange, even the air and ſky, with the wood and the + 
ſea ; ſo that the gods have in ſome fort delivered them 
incloſed — our 2 cena * was” 

Be not diſmayed with things of mere ſhew, and with 
a glare of geld and ſilver: this is what can neither 
wound non fave, In the. very haſt of the enemy we 
mall find bands of our own. _ The Britons will own... 
and eſpouſe their own genuine cauſe. The Gauls will 
recollect their former liberty. What the Uſipians have 
lately done, the other Germans will do, and abandon. 

the Romans. Thereafter nothing remains to be feared. 

Their. forts. are ungarriſoned, their colonies repleniſhed. 

with the aged and infrm ; and between the people and 

their magiſtrates, whilſt. the former are averſe to obe- 
dience, andthe latter rule with. injuſtice, the Munici- 

pal cities are weakened and full of diſſentions. Here 

you ſee a general, here an army: there you may behold. 
9 — with all the other 9 

all theſe are to be for ever — whether we forth- 

wich avenge ourſelves for the attempt, this very field muſt 
determine. As therefore you advance to battle, look 
— upon your anceſtors, look forward to your poſ- 
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| The Speech of AGRICOLA when he engaged with 
GALGACUS'E. 


T is now the eighth year, my fellow-ſoldiers, ſinet 
through the virtue and auſpicious fortune of the 
Roman empire, and by your own ſervices and fidelity, 
you have been purſuing the conqueſt of Britain, In 
| ib many expeditions that you have undertaken, in fo 
many battles as you have fought, you have ſtill had 
conſtant occaſion either to be exerting your bravery 
againft the foe, or your patience and pains even againſt 
the obſtacles of nature. Neither, during all theſe 


Fro have conducted ſuch ſoldiers, or you to have fol- 
lowed ſuch a captain. We have both paſſed the limits 
which we found. I thoſe known to the ancient go- 
vernors, you thoſe of former armies, and we poſleſs 
the very extremity of Pritain, notonly in the bruitings 
of fame and vulgar rumor, but poſſeſs it with our 
camps and arms. Britain is entirely diſcovered and 
entirely ſubdued. In truth, as the army has been. 
marching, whilſt in paſſing moraſſes and mountains 
and rivers; you have been fatigued and! diſtreſſed, I 
was wont to hear every man remarkably brave aſk, 
«© When ſhall we fee the enemy, when be led to battle?“ 
Already they are come, rouſed from their faſtneſſes and 
lurling holes. Here you ſee the end of all your wiſhes, 
here ſcope for all your valour, and all things promiſ- 
ing and propitious, if you conquer; but all croſs and 
diſaſtrous, ſhould you be vanquiſhed, For, as to have 
thus marched over a tract of country ſo immenſe, to 
have paſſed through gloomy foreſts, to have croſſed 


arms of the dcep, 1s matter of glory and applauſe whilit 
| we 


—— Ong 
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* Tacitus by Gordon, vol. ii. p. 378-380. 
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we advance againſt the enemy; ſo if we fly before 
them, whatever is nom. moſt in our favour, will then; 
prove moſt to our peril. We know not the ſituation of 
the country ſa well as they know it ; we have not pro- 
viſions ſo abundant as they have; but we have limbs 
and arms, and in theſe all things. For myſelf, it is a 
rule long ſince ſettled by me, that ſafety there is none 
either to the army or to the general, in turning their 
backs upon the foe, Hence it is not only more eligible 
to loſe life honourably than to ſave it baſely, but ſe- 
curity and renown both ariſe from the ſame. ſource. 
Neither would 1t be a fate void of glory to fall, in this 
the utmoſt verge of earth and of nature. 
Were the people now arrayed againſt you ſuch as were 
new to you, were you to engage with bands never be- 
fore tried, I ſhould animate you. by the examples of 
other armies. At preſent only recollect and enumerate 
your own ſignal exploits, only aſk and conſult your 
own eyes, "Theſe are they whom but the laſt year 
you utterly diſcomfited, only by the terror of your 
thouting, when, truſting to the darkneſs of the night,, 
they by ſtealth attacked a fingle legion. Theſe are 
they who of all the Britons are the moſt abandoned to 
fear and flight, and thence happen thus long to ſurvive. 
all the reſt. It is with us as with thoſe who make in- 
roads into woods and foreſts. As beaſts of the greateſt 
ſtrength there, are driven thence by the ſuperior force 
of ſuch as purſue them, and as the timorous and ſpirit- 
leſs fly even at the cry of the purſuers; in like manner, 4 
all the braveſt Britons are long ſince fallen by the ſwords. 
They that remain are only a crowd, fearful and effemi- 
nate; nor can you conſider them as men whom you 
have therefore reached, becauſe they have perſiſted to 
oppoſe you, but as ſuch whom you have ſurprized as 
the laſt and forlorn of all, who ſtruck with dread and 
bereft of ſpirit, ſtand benummed in yonder field, whence- 
you may gain over them a glorious and memorable. vic- 
tory, Here compleat all your expeditions and efforts: 
here cloſe a ſtruggle of fifty years with one great and 
important day, fo that to the army may not be imputed 
either the procraſtination of ay war, or any cauſe for 
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His life be meafured by his glory, he attained to a mighty 


with the conſular and trjumphal honours, what more 


dleſſed ape; and Trajan ſwaying the ſovereignty, wiſhes 


Mie ef the latter times, when Domitian, who had 
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7 "GRICOLA. eds Bb, Sc) the” hirdwhgh 1 05 fly 
ane, during che third conſulſhip of the Em- 
e "Caligula. He died on the 'twentyfourth of 
aſt” during the conſulſhip of Collega and Priſeus, 
in the fift ach year of his age. If poſterity be de- 
firous to know his make and ſtature; in his perſon he 
Was rather. genteel and regular than call. In his aſpeR 
there was RT terrible. His looks were extremely 
graci nd pleafing, A good man you would have 
readily b clieved him, and been glad to have found that 

be was 2 great” man. Nay, though he was ſnatched 
away whilſt his age was yet in full vigour ; if, however, 


length of days: for, every true felicity and acquiſition, 


namely, all ſuch as ariſe from virtue, he had already 
enjoyed to the full. As he had been likewiſe dignified 


could fortune add to his luſtre and renown ? After 
enormous wealth he ſought not; an honourable ſhare 
he poſſeſſed. As behind him he left ſurviving his 
daughter and his wife, he may be even accounted hap- 
PY 3 A. ſince, 3 ing whilſt his credit was nowiſe im- 
me in its full ſplendour, his relations 

9 2 Fiera. Vet in a ſtate of ſecurity, he eſcaped the 
vils' to come. For, as before us he was wont to ex- 
N His withes, that he might ſurvive to ſee this truly 


wich he uttered with preſages as of what would ſurely 
enſue; ſo it was a wonderous conſolation attending 
the quickneſs of his death, that thence he evaded the 


eeafed to exert his tyranny by ſtarts only and intermiſ- 
ſans, was come' now to rend the commonwealth by 
cruel ties 


© Tacitus by Gorden, 70 edit, vol. iv. p. 724. 
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cruelties without all reſpite, and to overthrow it, as it 
were, by one great and deadly ſtroke. 2 Þ 

For, Agricola ſaw not the court of the ſenate be- 
fieged, nor the ſenate encloſed by armed men, nor the 
butchery of ſo many men of conſular dignity, nonthe 
flight and exile of ſo many ladies of the prime nobility, 
all effected in one continued hayock., Till then Carus 
Metius, the accuſer, was only conſiderable for having 
been victorious in one bloody proceſs; till then the 
cruel motions of Meſſallinus rang only within the pa- 
lace at Alba; and in thoſe days Meſſa Bebius (after- 
wards ſo exerciſed in arraigning the innocent) was him- 
ſelf arrai as a criminal. Preſently after we, with 
our own hands, dragged Helvidius to priſon and exe- 
cution : we beheld the melancholy doom of Mauricus 
and Ruſticus: we found ourſelves beſprinkled with 

the innocent blood of Senecio. Even Nero withheld 
his eyes from ſcenes of crueſty ; he, indeed, ordered 
murders to be perpetrated, but ſaw not the perpetra- 
tion, The principal part of our miſeries under Domi- 
tian, was to be obliged to ſee him and to be ſeen by 
him, at a time when all our ſighs and ſorrows were 
watched and marked down for condemnation ; when 
that cruel countenance of his, always covered with a 
ſettled red, whence he hardened himſelf againſt all 
ſhame and bluſhing, ſerved him to mark and recount 
all the pale horrors at once poſſeſſing ſo many men. 
Thou therefore, Agricola, art happy, not only as thy 
life was glorious, but as thy death was ſeaſonable. 
According to the account of ſuch who heard thy laſt 
words, thou didſt accept thy fate chearfully and with 
firmneſs, as if thou thus didſtthy part to ſhew the Em- 
peror to be guiltleſs. But to myſelf and thy daughter , 
beſides the anguiſh of having our father ſnatched from 
us, it proves a freſh acceſſion of ſorrow, that we had 
not an opportunity to attend thee in thy ſickneſs, to 
ſolace thy ſinking ſpirits, to pleaſe ourſelves with ſeeing 
thee, pleaſe ourſelves with embracing thee. Doubtleſs, 
K 6 we 
— — — — ——— 
Our author was ſon-in-Hw to Agricola. 
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we ſhould have greedily received thy inſtructions and 
ſayings, and engraved them for ever upon our hearts, 
This is our woe, this a wound to our ſpirit, that by 
the lot of long abſence from thee, thou waſt already 
loſt to us for four years before thy death. There is no 
queſtion, excellent father, but that with whatever thy 
condition required to be honourably ſupplied, as thou 
waſt attended by thy wife, one. ſo full of tenderneſs for 
her huſband : yet fewer tears accompanied thy coarſe, and 
during thy laſt moments ſomewhat was Mangas: 10 
latisfy thine eyes. 


If for the manes of the juſt any place be found; 


if, as philoſophers hold, great ſpirits periſh not with 
the bod; A pleaſing be thy repoſe. Moreover, recall 
us thy family from this our weakneſs in regretting thee, 
and from theſe our effeminate wailings, to the contem- 
plation of thy virtues, for which it were unjuſt to la- 
ment or to mourn. Let us rather adorn thy memory 
with deathleſs praiſes, and (as far as our infirmities will 
allow) by purſuing and adopung thy excellencies. 
This is true honour, this the natural duty incumbent 
on every near relation. This is alſo what I would re- 
commend to thy daughter and thy wife, ſo to reverence 
the memory of a father, and a huſband, as to be ever 
ruminating upon all his doings, upon all his ſayings, 
and rather to adore his immortal name, rather the 
image of his mind, than that of his perſon. Not that 
I mean to condemn the uſe of ſtatues, ſuch as are 
framed of marble or braſs. But as the perſons of men 
are frail and periſhing, ſo are likewiſe the portraitures 
cf men. The form of the ſoul is eternal, ſuch as you 
cannot repreſent and preſerve by the craft of hands, or 
by materials foreign to its nature, nor otherwiſe than 
by a ſimilitude and conformity of manners, W hatever 
we loved in Agricola, whatever we admired, remains, 
and will for ever remain implanted in the hearts of 
men, through an eternity of ages, and conveyed down 
in the voice of fame, and in the record of things. 
For, * of the great ancients, by being buried in 
oblivion, 
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oblivion, have thence reaped the fate ef nien er 
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HE birth of Marius was obſcure; metzh leine 

call it equeſtrian, and his education 'wholly in 
camps ; where he learnt the firſt rudiments of war, 
under the greateſt maſter of that ag — the lng rm. 2 9 
pio, who deſtroyed Carthage; e, 
diſtinguiſhed valour, and a oor Hordine and pa- 


tience of diſcipline, he advanced himſelf r radually 


through all the ſteps of military honour, with the re- 
putation of a brave and complete ſoldier. The ob- 
ſcurity of his extraction, which depreſſed him with the 
nobility, made him the greater favourite of the people; 
who on all occafions of danger, thought him this only 
man fit to be truſted with their lives and fortunes 3" or 
to have the command of a difficult and deſperate war: 
and in truth, he twice delivered them from the moſt 
deiperate, with which they had ever been threatened 
by a foreign enemy. Scipio, from the obſervation 
of his martial talents, while he had yet but an in- 
ferior command in the army, gave a kind of prophetic 
teſtimony of his future glory: for being afked by 
ſome of his ofitcers, who were ſupping with him at 
Numantia, what general the republic would have, 
in caſe of any accident to himſelf; That man, replied 
he, pointing to Marius at the bottom of the table. In 
the held he was cautious and provident; and while he 
was watching the moſt favourable opportunities of 


action, affected to take all his meaſures from Augurs 


and Diviners nor ever gave battle, till by Lager ard 
| | CUTE, 


—— . 


be —— 


* Dr. Middleton's Life of Cicero, 4to, vol. i. p. 2426. 


edge he had inſpired his 
ſoldiers with a confidence of victory: fo that his enemies 
dreaded him, as fomettiing" more than mortal; and 
both friends and foes believed him to act ahvays by 2 
peculiar impulſe and direction ſrom the His 
fer wes wholly military; void of! every ac- 
on pn of learning, which he openly affected to 
e; —— — had the finpular felicity to 
| piodued the moſt glorious. — as well as the 
moi ilfuſtrivus- improver of the arts and eloquence of 
| — . He — — 79 therefore, in the gown, 
nor had an other way of ſuſtaining his authority in the 
city; than by cheriſhing the natural jealouſy between 
the ſenate and the people; that by his declared enmity 
to the one, he might always be at the head of the 
other; whoſe favour he managed, not with any view 
to the: public good, for he had nothing in him of the 
ſtateſman or the patriot, but to the advancementof his 
intereſt and glory. In ſhort, he was crafty, 
cruel, covetous, and perfidious; of a temper and talents 
greatiy ſerviceable abroad, but turbulent and danger- 
ous at home: an implacable enemy to the nobles, ever 
ſeeking occaſions to mortify them, and ready to ſacri- 
fice the republic, which he had ſaved, to his ambition 
and revenge. After. a life ſpent in the perpetual toils 
of foreign or — wars, he died at laſt in his * 
in a good old age, and in his ſeventh conſulſhip ; 
honour 0 prom no — before him ever attained. 


Rod JE RS RR e, 
De Character of SYLLA ++ 
\YLLA died after he had laid down his ditatorſhip, 


and reſtored liberty to the republic, and, with an 
uncommon - greataels of mind, lived many months a. 


deſp 


— 
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* Arpinum was alſo the native city of Cicero. 


+ 1 Life of Cicero, 40. vol. i. p. 48 50. 
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are he had exerciſed; the molt. bloady tyranny; but; 
nothing Was | ht to be greater ut. his. character, 
were maſters of Italy; he neither diſſembled his reſo- 
lution oi purſuing them) by arma, nor naglected che 
war which he had _ his hands ; but thought it his: 
duty, firſt to chaſtiſe a; foreign enemy, before he tool 
his revenge upon citizens. His ſamihi was noble and 
patrician, which yet, through the indelency of his an- 
ceſtors, had made no figure in the republic for many 
— and was Belt by — — — 
e pro it again i into i t, y aſpirin to the how 
—_— He was a lover and — * 
lite letters, having been carefully inſtituted himſelf in 
all the learning of Greece and Rome; but from a pe- 
culiar gaiety of temper, and fondneſs for the company 
of mimics and players, was drawn, when young, into 
a life of luxury and pleaſure ; ſo that when he was ſent 
queſtor to Marius, in the Jugurthine war, Marius 
complained, that in ſo —_ and deſperate a ſervice, 
chance had given him ſo ſoft and delicate a quæſlor. 
But whether rouſed by the example, or ſtung by the. 
reproach of his general, he behaved himſelf in that 
charge with the greateſt vigour and courage, ſuffering 
no man to outdo him in any part of military duty or 
labour, making himſelf equal and familiar even to the 
loweſt of the ſoldiers, and obliging them all by his 
good offices and his money; ſo that he ſoon acquired the 
avour of the army, with the character of a brave and 
ſkilful commander; and lived to drive Marius himſelf, 
baniſhed and proſcribed, into that very province where 
he had been contemned by him at firſt as his quæſtor. 
He had a wonderful faculty of concealing his paſſions 
and purpoſes, and was ſo different from himſelf in dif- 
ferent circumſtances, that he ſeemed as it were to be 
two men in one: no man was ever more mild and 
moderate before victory; none more bloody and cruel 
after it, In war, he practiſed the ſame art that he 
had ſeen ſo ſucceſsful to Marius, of raiſing a kind of 
225 enthuſiaſm 
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enthuſtaſm aud contempt. of danger in his army, by 
the forgery of aufpices and: divine admonitions: for 
which end, he carried always about with him, a little 
ſtatue of Apollo, taken from the Temple of Delphi; 
and whenever he had reſolved to give battle, uſed to 
embrace it in ſight of the ſoldiers, and beg the ſpeedy 
confirmation of its promiſes to him. From an' unin. 
terrupted courſe of ſucceſs and proſperity, he aſſumed- 
a ſurname, unknown before to the Romans, of Felix 
or the Fortunate ; and would have been fortunate in- 
deed; ſays Velleius, if his life had ended with his vic-; 
tories. Pliny calls it a wicked title, drawn from the 


blood and oppreſſion of his country; for which poſte. 
rity would think him more unfortunate, even than“ 
thoſe whom he had put to death. He had one felicity 
however peculiar to himſelf, of being the only man in 
hiſtory, in whom the odium of the moſt barbarous 


cruelties was extinguiſhed by the glory of his great acts. 
Cicero, though he had a good opinion of his cauſe, 
yet deteſted the inhumanity of his victory, and never 
ſpeaks of him with reſpect, nor of his 


burnt : for having ordered Marius's remains to be 


taken out of his grave, and throw into the river Anio, 


he was apprehentive of the ſame inſult upon his own, 
if left to the uſual way of burial. A little before his 


death, he made his own epitaph, the ſum of which 


was, that no man had ever gone beyond him, in 


doing good to his friends, or hurt to his enemies. 


vernment, 
bur as 4 proper eytanny; calling him, « 4 maſter ai, 
three moſt peſtilent vices, luxury, avarice, . cruelty : 
He was the firſt of his family, whoſe. dead body was 
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OMPEY* had early acquired the ſurname of the 
Great, by that 7 of merit, which, from the 
conſtitution of the republic, ” neceſſarily made him 
Great; a fame and ſucceſs in war, ſuperior to what. 
Rome had ever known, in the moſt celebrated of her ge- 
nerals. He had triumphed at three ſeveral times over 
the three different parts of the known world, Europe, 
Aſia, Afriea; and by his victories, had almoſt doubled- 
the extent, as well as the revenues of the Roman do- 
minion ; for as he deglared to the people on his return 
from the Mithridatic war, he had found the leſſer Aſia 
the boundary, but left it the middle of their empire. 
He was about fix years older than Cæſar; and while 


Ceſar immerſed in pleaſures, oppreſſed wich debts, = 


and ſuſpected by all honeſt men, was hardly able to 
fhew his head, Pompey was flouriſhing in the height 
of power and glory: and by the conſent of all parties, 
placed at the head of the republic. This was the poſt 
that his ambition ſeemed to aim at, to be the firſt man 
in Rome; the leader, not the tyrant of his country; 
for he more than once had it in his power to have 
made himſelf the maſter of it without any Tifk'; if his 
virtue, or his phlegm at leaſt, had not reftrained him: 
but he lived in a perpetual expectation of receiving 
from the gift of the people, what he did not care to 
[feize by force; and by fomenting the diſorders of the 
city, hoped to drive them to the neceſſity of creating 
him dictator, - It is an obſervation of all the hiſtorians, 
that while Cæſar made no difference of power, whe-' 
ther it was conferred or uſurped ; whether over thoſe 
whe loved, or thoſe who feared him; Pompey ' ſeemed: * 
to value none but what was offered; nor to have any 
defire to govern, but with- the good will of 


__ verneds: 
— — . — — mmmmm—_— 
r. Middleton's Life of Cicero, 4to. vol. ii. p. 132 —136. 
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verned. What leiſure he found from his wars, he em. 
ployed in the ſtudy of polite letters, and eſpecially of 
eloquence, in which he would have acquired great 
fame, if his genius had not. drawa him to the more 
dazzling glory of arms; yet he pleaded ſeveral cauſes 
witlr applauſe, in the defence of his friends aud clients; | 
and ſome of them in conjunction with Cicero. His 
language was copious and elevated; his ſentiments 
juſt; his voice. ſweet; his action noble, and full af 
dignity. But his talents. were better formed for arms; 
than the gown: for though. in both, he abſerved the 
ſame. diſeipline; a perpetual modaſty, temperance, | 
and gravity of outward: behaviour; yet in the licence 
of camps, the example was. mare. rare and ſiriki 
His perſon was extremely graceful and im printing rei- 
ſpect; yet with an air — — — Which 
became: the general; better. than the citizen. His parts: 
were le, rather than great; ſpecious, rather 
than penstrating; and his views of politics but. nar- 
rom, ꝗ | for. has chief inftrument of 82 diſi- 
ary Are yet he had nat always the art ta conceal 
real ſentiments. As he was a. better ſoldier than a 
Rataſman, ſo whet he gained in che camp, he-uſually; 
loſt imthe. cĩty 5 when abroad, wat: 
aten. affronted and. monxtified, at home, till the impru - 
dant: oppoſitĩon of the ſenate: drove him to that alliance 
1 and Cæſar, * pequed — 
ers, mi 01 is power 3 8 
— — ſome ſhare with hinm he might! 
1 = err —.— he . 
reaſon to appachend. cauld ever prove his ri · 
vals 3. 7 them had any credit or character 
aß that kind, which, alane could raiſe them above the 
laws; A. ſupe and experience in war, wich the 
malitiz af the empire at 4 devotion :. all this was 
Rure lx his own-;; 1 810 by cheriſhing Cæſar, and throw- 
ing — Ba baach, the only thing which he wanted, 
arms, and military command; he made him at Jak 
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ill it was too late. Cicero diſſuaded both his 
nion, and his breach with Cæfar; and after the rup- 
ture, as warmly ſtill, the thought oß giving him bat- 
le: if any of theſe counſels had been followed, Pom- 
per had his life and honour, and the: re- 
public its Hber But he was urged to his fate by a 
natural — and attention to thoſe vain au- 
puries, with which he was flattered by all the Harufs. 
pices: he had ſeen the ſame temper in Marius and: 
Hlla, and obſerved the happy effects of it: but. they 
alumed it only out of ee he out of principle. 
They: uſed ĩt to animate ſoldiers, — they had 
ſound a 7. — opportunity af. fighting; but he, 
againſt al ence and probability, was encouraged 
by it to — aired Ha faw all his miſtaldes, 
at laſt, when It was out of his power to correct tñiem; 
and in his wretched flight from Pharſalia, was forced 
toconfeſs, that he had truſted too much to Bis hopes, 
and that Cĩcero had judged better, and ſeen farther 
into things than he. The reſolution of ſeeking — | 
in Rgypt, finiſhed the ſad 0 ec af ti. : 
man: —— of the reigning prince had been 
W. obliged: ta him for his: at Rome, and 
tion to his king and tha ſun had. ſant . 
conſiderable. fleet to is aſſiſtance in the preſent wars: 
but in this ruin of his fortunes, what. was 
— —— braunen. 
mercenary: Greeks? all whoſe politics turned, not. 
onthe: honour: of the king, but the! eſtabliſhment af 
tir own power; which was likely: to be eclipſed b 
the admiſſion of Pompey. How py bad it been 
n = —_—— — 
was puttin vowys "his or 
he had fal — the — cbdes} on the plains of. 
Pharſalia, in the defence: of his country's liberty, he: 
had died ſtill glorious, though unfortunate: but, as- 
if he had been redurved for an example of the-inſtability 
of human greatneſs, he, who a few before com 
manded kings and conſuls, and all the nobleſt of Rome, 
ves ſentenced to dis by à council ny" murdered 


\ 
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by a baſe deſerter; caſt out naked and headleſs on the 


Egyptian ſtrand; and when the whole earth, as Vel. 
leius ſays, had ſcarce been ſufficient for his victories, 
could not find a. ſpot upon it at laſt for a grave. His 
body was burnt on the ſhore by one of his freed- men, 
with the planks of an old fiſhing boat; and his afhes 
being conveyed to Rome, were depoſited privately by 
His wife Cornelia, in a vault of his Alban Villa. The 
Egyptians however raiſed a monument to him on the 

lace, and adorned it with figures of braſs, which 
being: defaced afterwards by time, and buried almoſt 
in ſand and rubbiſn, was ſought out, and reſtored by 
_ ee erg Hadrian. 


ener 1 Character of Jurious — 
| by Dr. MIDDLETON “. 3 368! 


NSAR was endowed. with every g 
4 quality, that could exalt human nature, and 
give a man the aſcendent in ſociety : formed to excel 


« 
* 


t and * 


in peace, as well as war; provident in counſel ; feat. 

leſs in action; and executing. what: he had reſolved 
with an amazing. celerity : generous beyond meaſure: 
to his friends; acable tor his enemies; and for partu. 
learning, eloquence, ſcarce inferior to any man. His 


orations were admired for two qualities, which ar 


ſeldom found together, ſtrength and elegance: Cicero 
ranks him among the greateſt orators, that Rome ever 
bred: and Qvintilian ſays, that he ſpoke with the 
ſume force with which "a, "6 ght; and if he had de- 
Voted: himſelf to the bar, — have been the only 
man capable of rivalling Cicero. Nor was he a maſter 
only, of-the-politer arts; but converſant alſo with the 
moſt { abſtrute an d critical parts of learning; and among 
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to Cicero, on the analogy of language, or the art of 


ſpeaking and writing correctly. He was a moſt liberal 


patron of wit and learning, whereſoever they were 


bound; and out of his love of choſe talents, would 


readily pardon thoſe, who had employed them againſt 
himſelf; rightly judging, that by | 
his friends, he ſhould draw praiſes from the fame foun- 
tain, from which he had been aſperſed. His capital 
paſions were ambition, and love of pleaſure; which 


he indulged in their turns to the. greateſt exceſs: yet 


the firſt was always predominant ; to which he could 
alily ſacrifice all the charms of the ſecond, and draw 
pleaſure even from toils and dangers, when they mi- 
niſtered to his glory. For he thought Tyranny, as 
Cicero ſays, the greateſt of goddeſſes; and had fre- 
quently in his mouth, a verſe of Euripides, which ex- 
preſſed the image of his ſoul, that if right and juſtice 


were ever to be violated, they were to be violated for 


the ſake of reigning, This was the chief end and 
purpoſe of his life; the ſcheme that he had formed 


him, he came with ſobriety and meditation to the ſub - 
verſion of the republic. He uſed to ſay, that there 
were two things neceſſary to acquire and to ſupport 
power; ſoldiers and money; which yet depended mu- 
tually on each other: with money therefore he provi- 
ded ſoldiers; and with ſoldiers extorted money: and 
was of all men, the moſt rapacious in plundering both 
friends and foes; ſparing neither prince nor ſtate, nor 
temple, nor even private perſons, who were known to 
poſſeſs any ſhare of treaſure. His great abilities would 
neceſſarily have made him one of the firſt citizens of 
Rome; but diſdaining the condition of a ſubject, he could 
never reſt, till he had made himſelf a monarch. In act- 


ing this laſt part, his uſual prudence ſeemed to fail him; 
as if the heighth, to which he was mounted, had 


turned his head, and made him giddy :. for, by a vain 
oſtentation of his power, he deſtroyed the ſtability of 
it; and as men ſhorten life by living too faſt, ſo by an 
memperance-of reigning, he brought his reign to a 
violent end. e er 5 8 4 
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making ſuch men 


from his early youth; ſo that as Cato truly declared of 
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| Al tarp by tho ablunt rigour | . 
was generally diſt ed of the end, which be fought 
by dt, the happincls both of his private and public 
vate conduct, he was ſevere, motoſe, 


lie. In his 
Inexotable ; g all the ſofter affections, as n. 
tural enemies to juſtice, and as ſy 


S falſe motive 
of acting, from favour, gu. owe compaffon: 
in publie affairs he was the-ſame bad bot e 
policy; wo adhere to achat was right; without regand 
to times or circumſtances, or even to à force that conld 
dontroui him: for inſtead of m the of 
The great, ſolas ro mitigate the ill, or extract any good 


— nyng it alvy ways to afts of violence by 
a perpetual -defrance that, with the beſt intention 


in the world, Be often did great harm to the republic, 
This was his general behaviour; yet, from ſome parti 
lar facts, it appears that his ſtrength of mind was not 
in „but had its weak places of pride, 
ambition, an party real; which when managed, and 
Knttered to a certain point, would betray him fome- 
times into meaſures, contrary to his rule of 
right and truth. The laſt act of his life was agreeable 
to his nature and philoſophy: when he could no longer 
be, what he had been; or when the ills of life over- 
balanced the good,” which, by the principles of his 
{&, was a juſt cauſe for dying; he put an end to his 
life,” with a ſpirit and reſolution, which would make 
one 3 to have found an occa- 
ſion of ying in his roper character. On the whole, 
his life was rather able, than amiable; fit to be 


—— rather chan imitated. 


. Life of Cicero, vol. i li. id oa, 


8 tO their extraction, years and que „ they 
were pretty nigh equal. Both of them had the 
fame greatneſs 
but in different ways; Ceſar was celebrated for his 
great bounty and generoſity ;. Cato for his unſullied 
mtegrity the former became renowned by his huma- 
nity and compaſſion ; an , auſtere ſeverity heightened 


the dignity of the latter. Oæſar acquired glory by a 


liberal, compaſſionate, and forgiving temper : as did 
Cato, by never beſtowing any thing. In the one, the 
miſerable found a ſan ; in the other, the guilty 
met with a certain deſtruction. Ceſar was admired; for 
an eaſy yielding temperz Cato for his immoveable 
firmneſs; Ceſar in a word, had formed himſelf for a 
laborious, active life; was intent upon promoting the 
intereſt of his friends, to the, neglect of his o.] n; and 


refuſed to grant nothing that was worth accepting; 


what he dehred for himſelf, was to have ſovereign com- 
mand, to be at the head of armies, and engaged in 
new wars, in order to diſplay has military talents. As 


for Cato, his only ſtudy was moderation, regular con- 


duct, and above all, rigorous ſeverity. did not 
vie with the rich in riches, nor in faction with the fac- 
tious; but taking a nobler aim, he contended in bra - 


very with the brave; in modeſty with the modeſt; in 


integrity with the upright; and was mare deſirous tu 


be virtuous, than 1 ar ſo; ſo that the leſs he courted 
fame, the more it followed him. I A 
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cls Catiline was Jeſtended of an inutrin 
family; he was a man of great vigour both of 
ag and mind; but of a diſpoſition extremely profl 
gate e and depraved. From his youth he took pleaſure 
civil — maſſacres, depredations, and inteſtine 
bros; And in theſe, he em ployed his younger days, 


His body. was formed for enduring cold, hunger, au 


want of reſt; to a indeed incredible: his ſpir ritwa 
daring, ſubtle, and changeable : he was expert in al 
the arts of ſimulation and diſſimulation; covetous of 


what belonged to others, laviſh of his own ; violent 


In his paſſions ; he had eloquence enough, but a ſmil 
ſhare 'of wifdom. His boundleſs ſoul was conſtantly 
boy beach in Extravagant and romantic projects too Ligh 


Aſter ee uſurpation, he was fired with a violent 


deſire of ſeizing the government; and, provided he 


— could but carry his point, he was not at all ſolicitous 
by "what means.” His ſpirit, naturally violent, was 


gay more and more hurried on to the execution of 
his deſign, by his poverty, and the conſciouſneſs of 
his crimes; both which evils, he had heightened by 
the practices above-mentioned. He was encouraged 


to it by the wickedneſs of the ſtate, thoroughly de- 


bauched by luxury and avarice; vices W n fatal, 
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The Speech of CESAR, on CATILINE'S 
Accomplices *. 


I is the duty of all men, conſcript fathers, in their 

deliberations upon ſubjects of difficult determina- 
tion, to diveſt themſelves of hatred and affetion, of 
revenge and pity. The mind, when clouded with 
ſuch paſſions, cannot eaſily diſcern the truth; nor has 
any man ever gratified his own headſtrong inclina- 


tion, and at the ſame time, anſwered any valuable 


purpoſe. When we exerciſe our judgment only, it has 
juficient force; but when paſſion poſſeſſes us, it bears 
ſovereign ſway, and reaſon is of no avail. I could 


roduce a great many inſtances of kings and ſtates pur- 


uing wrong meaſures, when influenced by reſentment 


or compaſſion. But I had rather ſet before you the 


example of our fore-fathers, and ſhew how they acted, 
in oppoſition to the impulſes of paſſion, but 2 
to wiſdom and ſound policy. In the war which we 
carried on with Perſes, king of Macedonia, Rhodes, 
a mighty and flouriſhing city, which owed all its 
grandeur to the Roman aid, proved faithleſs, and be- 
came our enemy. But when the war was ended, and 
the conduct of the Rhodians came to be taken into con- 
ſideration, our anceſtors pardoned them, that none 
might ſay the war had been undertaken more on ac- 
count of their riches, than of injuries. In all the 
Punic wars too, though the Carthaginians, both in 
time of peace, and even during a truce, had often in- 
ſulted us in the moſt outragious manner; yet, our an- 
ceſtors never improved any opportunity of retaliating g 
conſidering more what was worthy of themſelves, than 
what might in juſtice be done againſt them. 
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whom ſo daring and threatening a- danger cannot 
move; could be enflamed by e of eloquence. 
No; this is not the way; nor do injuries appear light 
to any one that ſuffers them; many ſtretch them be- 
yond their due ſize. But, conſcript fathers, different 
allowances are made to different perfons, when ſuch a5 
live in obſcurity. are tranſported by paſſion, to the com- 
miſſion of any offences, there are fe who know it; 
their reputation and fortune being upon a level; but 
thoſe who are inveſted with great power, are placed 
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P. Junius Silanus, who was firſt aſked his opinion, as being 
conſul elec, voted that capital. puniſhment ſhonld be inflicted on 
the conſpirators, — 
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upon an eminence, and their actions viewed by all; 
and thus the leaſt allowance is made to the higheſt dig- 
nity. There muſt be no partiality, no hatred, far leſs 
any reſentment or animoſity in ſuch a ſtation. What 
goes by the name of paſſion only in others, when ſeen 
in men of power, is called pride and cruelty. 
As for me, conſcript fathers, I look upon all tor- 
tures, as far ſhort of what theſe criminals deſerve. Nut 
moſt men remember beſt what happened laſt; and for- 
getting the guilt of wicked men, talk only of their pu- 
niſhment, if more ſevere than ordinary. I am con- 
vinced, what D. Silanus, that brave and worthy man, 
ſaid, was from his zeal to the ſtate, and that he was 
neither biaſſed by partiality nor enmity ; ſuch is his 
integrity and moderation, as I well know. But his 
propoſal appears to me not indeed cruel (for againſt 
ſach men what can be cruel ?) but contrary to the ge- 
nius of our government. Surely Silanus, you was 
urged by fear, or the enormity of the treaſon, to pro- 
ofe a puniſhment quite new. How groundleſs fuch 
Far is, it is needleſs to ſhew 3 eſpecially, when by the 
diligence of ſo able a conſul, ſuch powerful forces are 
provided for our ſecurity ;. and as to the puniſhment, 
we may ſay, what indeed. 1s the truth, that to thoſe 
who live in ſorrow and miſery, death is but a releaſe 
from trouble ; that-it is death which puts an end to all 
the calamities of men, beyond which there is no room 
for care and joy. But why, in the name of the Gods, 
did you not add to your propoſal, that they ſhould be 
0% with ftripes ? was it, becauſe the Porcian law 
orbids it? but there are other laws too, which forbid 
the putting to death a condemned Roman, and allow 
him the privilege of baniſhment. Or was it, becauſe 
whipping is a more ſevere puniſhment than death? 
Can any thing be reckoned too cruel or ſevere againſt 
men convicted of ſuch treaſon ? but if ſtripes are a 
lighter. puniſhment, how. is 3t.conſiſtent to obſerve the 
law in a matter of ſmall concern, and diſregard it in 
one that is of greater? . | 
oF But 
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But you will ſay, who will find fault Wo any TOY 


| niſhment decreed againſt traitors to the ſtate ? I anſwer, 
time may, ſo may ſudden. conjunctures; and Fortune 


too, that governs the world at pleaſure. Whatever 


puniſhment is inflicted. on theſe parricides, will Va 


juſtly inflicted. But take care, con cript fathers, h ow 


Pur preſent decrees, may affect poſterity, . All bad 


a ſpring from good beginnings; but when 


the adminiſtration. is in the hands of wicked or 19n0- 
rant men, theſe precedents, at firſt juſt, are transferred 
from proper: and deſerving objects, o ſuch a5 are not 
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Ta —— TE which . eople oppteſſe 
wich ſlavery, pai for their en no 5 A 
In qur on times, when Sylla, Re his BR or- 
dered: Damaſippus and others of the like character, 
ho raiſed, themſelves upon the misfortunes of the 
Rate, to he put to death; who did not commend, him 
for it L all agreed that ſuch wicked and factious inſtry- 
ments, Who were conſtantly embroiling the. common. 
wealth, | were jaſtly put to death. Vet this was an ip 
troduction to a bloody maſſacre. For, whoever covete 
his fellow- citizens houſe, either in town. or country; 
nay even any curious piece of plate, or fine ramen 
took. care to have the poſſeilor of it put upon the li 7 
the. proſeribed. 
| \Thus-they, wha: had rejoiced at the mers nuf of 
DamakGppuc,, were ſoon after dragged to death them- 
ſelves ; nor was an end put to this e. + BP: Sylla 


Had glutted all his followers with riches. o not ap- 
prehend 


5 


prehend any ſuch proceedings from M, Cicero, nor 
from theſe times. But in fo great a city as ours, there 
are various characters and diſpoſitions. At another 
time, and under another conſul, who may have an 
army too at his command, any falſehood may paſs for 
ficts; and when, upon this precedent, the conſal 
ſhall, by a decree of the ſenate, draw the ſword, who 


is to ſet bounds to it who to moderate its fury? 10 


Our anceſtors, conſeript fathers, never wanted con- 
duct nor courage; nor did they think it unworthy of 
them to imitate the cuſtoms of other nations, if they 
were uſeful and praife-worthy, From the Samnites 
they learned the exerciſe of arms, and borrowed from 
them their weapons of war; and moſt of their enſigns 
of magiſtracy from the Tuſeans; in a word, they were 
very careful to practiſe Whatever appeared uſeful to 
them, whether amongſt their allies or their enemies; 
choofing rather to imitate, than envy what was ex- 
cellent. 0 % i obig 
Now in thoſe days, in imitation of the cuſtom of 


| Greece, they inflicted ſtripes on guilty citizens, and 
capital puniſhment on ſuch as were condemned. Bus 


when the commonwealth became great and powerful, 
and the vaſt number of citizens gave riſe to factions; 


when the innocent began to be circumvented, and 


other ſuch inconveniences to take place; then 'the 
Porcian and other laws were made, which provided no 
higher puniſhment than baniſhment, for the greateſt 
crimes. Theſe conſiderations, conſcript fathers, ap- 
pear to me of the greateſt weight againſt our purſuing 
any new refolution on this occaſton. For ſurely, their 
virtue and wiſdom, who, from ſo ſmall beginnings, 
raiſed ſo mighty an empire, far exceed ours, who are 


ſcarce able to preſerve what: they acquired ſo glori- 


ouſly, What! ſhall we diſcharge the conſpirators, 
you'll ſay, to reinforce Catiline's army? By no means; 
but my opinion is this: that their eſtates be conſiſ- 
cated ; their perſons cloſely conſined in the moſt power- 
ſut cities of Italy; and that no one move the ſenate-or 
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the people for: any favour towards them, under the 


penalty of being declared by the ſenate, an enemy u to 
the I ama the A e of its members. Te. 


The Speech af Caro en Carums's Hcemmplicr 


AM very Eineten ny affected, eonſetipt Fathers, 
When I den, Wer preſent fitiration, and the danger 
e n And then confider with myſelf the propoſal; 
made 55 dome fenators Who have fpoke before me. 
"They appear tome to have reaſoned only about che 
milmhenc of thöſe ho have entered into à combina- 
Ton to make War upon their country, upon their pa. 
rents, upon religion 'and private property; whercns bur 
preſent Grcumftences warn us rather to guard againſt 
them, than to conſider in what manner we "ſhall 
pur tem. Vo may tale venge eante for other 
erkines after" they are committed; put if ydu do not 
ventthe'eonmiſſion of this, when it is once ateom- 
— 4 „in vain wilkyen have recourſe to the tribunals; 
hen the city is onde taken, no reſource remains to 
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, by the immortal Gods, you, 


bY e your fine houſes in town and 


cduntry, Four pictures, your ſtatues, more than the 
Welfare fthetſints; if you are defirons to preſerve 
eeſe things,” Which, whatever their real value be, you 
Are ſo fond of; if you would have leiſure for lng 
your eaftres”; fouze for once out of your fer ethargy, 
arid 
bate is not about the public revenues, nor the oppreſ- 
fron of our allies: no; our r liberties, our lives are in 
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Often, conſeript fathers, have I ſpoke in this houſeʒ 
often have I complained of the luxury and avarice of 
our fellow- citizens; upon which account, I bear the 
enmity of many. I, who never indulge myſelf in any 


vice, nor even cheriſhed the thought of apy, could not 


eaſily pardon the crimes of others. And though you 
little regarded my remonſtrances, yet the common- 
wealth remained firm; her native ſtrength [ſupported 
her, even under the negligence of her-governors. But 
the preſent debate is not about the goodneſs or: depra- 
vity of our morals; nor about the greatneſs or prof. 
perity of the Roman empire; no, it is whether this 
empire, ſuch as it is, continue our own, or together 
with ourſel ves, fall a prey to the enemmñ. 

And in ſuch a daſe, will any one talk of gentleneſs 
or mercy ? We have long ſince, loſt the true names 
of things. To give away what belongs to others, is 
called generofity ; to attempt what 1s criminal fortitude, 


and thence the ftate is reduced to the brink of ruin. 


Let them, fince ſuch is the 'faſhion of the times, be 
erous from the ſpoils of our allies ; merciful ta the 
plunderers of the treaſury; but let them not be ꝙꝓredi- 
of our blood, and by ſparing a ſe, bad citizens, 
eſtroy all the good. c - $7 vs 4 1} 434% 
C. Cxfar has juſt now ſpoke, with great e e 
accuracy, concerning life and death; taking for ſic- 
tions, I doubt not, the notions of an :1nfernal 


world; where the bad ſeparated from the good, are 
confined to dark, frightful, and melancholy, ahodes, 


Accordingly, tvis.-propofal-is,, that their eſtates, be con- 
fiſcated, and their perſons confined, in the corporate 
towns; from an apprehenſron, I imagine, that, af they 
were kept at Rome, they might be reſcued. hy force, 
either by their fellow-conſpirators, or a mercenary 
mob; as if wicked and profligate perſons were only to 
be found in this city, and not all over Italy; or, a8 if 
there were not more encouragement to the attempts of 
the deſperate, where there is leaſt ſtrength to reſiſt 
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This then is an empty propoſal, if he fears any 


- ang r Holy chew; but if, amidft this, ſo great and 


etliverfal eonſternation he alone is void of fear; ſo 


| much the more does it concern me, to in afraid, both 


for myſelf and you. AWE 12134 1504 9/049 


Wherefore in determining the fate of Lentulov/an 
the other priſoners, be aſſured; that you . likewiſe de. 
termine that of Catiline's army, and all the eonfpira- 


tors. The more vigcur and reſolution you exert, ſo 
much the leſs ſpirit and courage will they have; but 
if they obſerve the leaſt remiſfneſs in your Proeeeding, 
they will-prefently fall upon you with fur. 
Do not think, it was by arms our anceſtors raiſed 
the ſtate, from ſo ſmall beginnings to ſuch grandeur: 
if ſo, we ſhould have it in its higheſt luſtre; as having 
a greater number of allies and citizens, of arms and 


Horſes," than they had. But there were other things 


from which they derived their greatneſs, ſuch as ue 
are entirely without. They were induſtrious at home, 


and exerciſed an equitable government abroad ; their 


minds were free in council, neither ſwayed by crimes 
not paſſion. Inſtead. of theſe virtues, we have luxury 


and avarice ; poverty in the ſtate, and great wealth in 
the members of it; we admire riches, and abandon 
ourſelves to idleneſs; we make no diſtinction between 


the virtuous and the wicked ; and all the rewards of 


virtue are poſſeſſed by ambition. Nor is it at all 


strange, whilſt each of you purſues his ſeparate in- 
tereſt; whilſt you abandon yourſelves to pleaſure at 


home; and here in the ſenate, are ſlaves to money or 
favour; that attacks are made upon the ſtate” when 
thus forſaken; But no more of this. 

Romans of the higheſt quality have conſpired to FR 
ſtroy their country, and are endeavouring to engage 
the Gauls, the ſworn enemies of the Roman name, ta 


join them. The commander of the enemy is hovering 


over us with an army; and yet at this very juncture, 
vou delay and heſitate how to proceed againſt ſuch of 


the conſpirators as are ſeized within your Walls; ; would 


SETTER your compaſſion towards them ? be it 4. ö 
5 . | they 
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they are young men only, and have offended. through 
ambition; ſend them away armed too: What would be 
the conſequence of this gentleneſs and mercy? why 
.this—when they got arms in their hands, it would 
rove your utter ruin. | oy bits 113 $ 
.,, Our, ſituation is indeed dangerous: but you. are not 
afraid yes, you are very much ; Only from effemi- 
nacy, and want of ſpirit, you are in ſulpence, waiting 
every one the motions of another; truſting perhaps to 
the immortal Gods, who have often ſaved this com- 
monwealth in the greateſt dangers. But aſſiſtance is 
not obtained from the Gods by idle vows, and ſuppli- 
cations like thoſe of women; it is by vigilance, acti- 
vity, and wiſe counſels, that all undertakings ſucceed; 
if you reſign yourſelves to ſloth and idleneſs, it will he 
in vain to implore the aſſiſtance of the Gods; you will 
only provoke them to anger, and they will make you: 
feel it. 1 2 8 4311 
In the days of our anceſtors, A. Manlius Torqua- 
tus, in a war with the Gauls, ordered his ſon to be put 
to death, for having engaged the enemy without or- 
ders; and thus a young man of great hopes, was pu- 
niſhed for too much bravery, And do you demur 
about the doom of the moſt barbarous parricides? 
Their preſent offence perhaps is unſuitable to their 
former character: ſhew a tender regard then, for the 
dignity of Lentulus, if you find that he himſelf ever 
ſhewed any for his own chaſtity, for his honour, for. 
Gods or men : pardon Cethegus, | in,, confideration-. of 
his youth, if this is not the ſecond time of his making 
war upon his country, For what need I mention Ga- 
binius, Statilius, Cæparius? who, if they bad poſſeſ-— 
ſed the leaſt degree of reflection, would never have 
embarked in ſuch wicked deſigns againſt the ſtate. 
Finally, conſcript fathers, were there any room for 
a wrong ſtep on this occaſion, I ſhould ſuffer you to be: 
corrected by the conſequences, ſince. you diſregard my 
reaſonings. But we are ſurronnded on all fides ;:' Ca- 
tiline is hovering over our heads with an army; we 
have enemies wighin the willy and in the very heart = 
| h & I 5 
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'the city preparations can be made, -no meaſure 
taken r their eee hence the greater rea- 
ſon for diſpatch. 

My opinion then;! is this, chat ſince by a deteſtable 


9999 


combination of prof ate citizens, the ſtate is 0 0 


the een den of Volwreius, and the de uties of he 
Allobroges, and their own confeſſion, to have entered 

into a conſpiracy for deſtroying their felloy - citizens and 
native country, by ſlaughter, conflagration, and other 
unheard of cruelties; they be put to TJ ath according to 
"outs, 1 00 as een condemned 12K PR, own 
mou 71 


Ce ney 


The Charatter of HANNIBAL ®, 


ANNIBAL; being ſent to Spain, on his arrival 
11 there, attracted the eyes of the whole army. 
The yeterans believed Hamilcar was revived and re- 
-Rtored to them. They ſaw the ſame vigorous counte- 
nance, the ſame piercing eye, the ſame complexion 
and features. But in a ſhort time, his behaviour oc- 
Eafioned this reſemblance of his father to contribute 
the leaſt towards his gaining their favour. And, in 
truth, never was there a genius more happily formed 
for two things, moſt man feſtly contrary to each other, 
To obey and to command. This made it difficult to de- 
© termine, whether the general or ſoldiers loved hin 
- moſt. Where any enterprize required vigour and valour 
in the , performance, Aſdrubal always choſe him to 
| command” at the executing it; nor were the troops 
ever more confident of ſucceſs, or more intrepid, than 
when he was at their head. None ever ſhewed greater 
— * — . or more 
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preſence of mind and ada” in Ks execution of 
them. No hardfſiip could fatigue: his body, or daunt 
his courage. He could equally bear celd and heat. 
The neceſſary refection of nature, not the pleaſure of 
his alate, he ſolely regarded i in his meals. He made 
no diſtinction of day and night, in his watching, or 
taking reſt; and appropriated no time to ſleep, but 
what Tenne after he had compleated his duty. He 


neither ſought for a ſoft, or a retired place of repoſe; 
but was often ſeen Tying on the bare ground, wrapt in 


2 ſoldier's cloak, amongſt the centinels and guards, 
He did not diſtinguiſh himſelf from his companions 
by the magnificence of his dreſs, but by the quality 
of his horſe and arms. At the ſame time, he was by 
far the beſt foot and horſe L in the army; ever 


the foremoſt in a charge, and the laſt ho left the 


field after the battle was * Theſe ſhining qua- 
lities were however — by great vices; inhuman 
cruelty, more than Carthaginian treachery; no reſpe& 
for truth or honour, no fear of the Gods, no regard for 
the ſanctity of oaths, no ſenſe of religion. Wit] 
diſpoſition thus chequered with virtues — | 
ſerved three years under Aſdrubal, without ne — 


to pry into, or perform every thing, that coul 
tribute to make him hereafter a r —— 


CANE NDH a * 
The Character of ALFRED .. 


H E merit of this prince, both in private TS 
public life, may with advantage be ſet in oppo- 
fition to that of any monarch or citizen, which the 
annals of any age or any nation, can preſent to * 
He ſeems, indeed, to be the JO: ee of 
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ine city No preparations can be made, -no meaſure res I 
taken Ned their ines hence the greater rea- th 
ſon for diſpatch. 2 
My opinion then; is this, that fince- by a deteſtable Ti 
combination of profiigate; citizens, the fate is brouy A 

- Into. the greateſt danger; ſince they are convicted b 
tie evidence of Volturcius, and the de ties of w 
Allobroges, and their own confeſſion, to have entered 
into a conſpiracy for deſtroying their fellow - citizens and 
native country, by ſlaughter, conflagration, and other 
unheard of cruelties; they be put to Jo th according to 


the ancient uſage, as bong: condemned * fact. 6 Gun 
months. 


ä | The Character of HANNIBAL * 


FANNIBAL; being ſent to Spain, on his arrival 
there, attracted the eyes of the whole arm). 
As yeterans believed Hamilcar was revived and re- 
-Rored to them. They ſaw the ſame vigorous counte- 
= nance, the ſame piercing eye, the ſame complexion 
and features. But in a ſhort time, his behaviour oc- 
—Eafioned this "reſemblance of his father to contribute 
the leaſt towards his gaining their favour. And, in 
truth, never was there a genius more happily formed 
for two things, + here gon contrary to each other, 
To obey and to command. This able fe it difficult to de- 
- termine, whether the general or ſoldiers loved hin 
moſt. Where any enterprize required vigour and valour 
in the performance, Aſdrubal always choſe him to 

. _ command at the *executing it; nor were the troop: 
ever more confident of ſucceſs, or more intrepid, than 
when he was at their head. None ever ſhewed greater 
—bravery in undertaking hazardous attempts, or more | 
pfreſence il © 
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preſence of mind and conduct in the execution of 
them. No hardſhip could fatigue his body, or daunt 
his courage. He could equally bear cold and heat. 
The neceſſary refection of nature, not the pleaſure of 
his palate, he ſolely in his meals. He made 
no iſtinction 'of day and night, in his watching, or 
taking reſt; and a tated no time to ſleep, but 
what remained after he had ed his duty. He 
neither ſought for a ſoft, or a retired place of repoſe; 
but was often ſeen lying on the bare ground, wrapt in 
a ſoldier's cloak, amongſt the centinels and guards, 
He did not diſtinguiſh himſelf from his -companions 
by the magnificence of his dreſs, but by the quality 
of his horſe and arms. At the ſame time, he was by 
far the beſt foot and horſe — in the army ; ever 
and the laſt who. left the 
field after the battle was be Theſe ſhining qua- 
lities were however — by great vices; inhuman 
cruelty, more than Carthaginian treachery; no reſpe& 
for truth or honour, no fear of the Gods, no regard for 
the ſanctity of oaths, no ſenſe of religion. Wit 
diſpoſition thus chequered with virtues and vices, 
ſerved three years under Afdrubal, without neglecting 
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H E merit of this prince, both in private Te 
public life, may with advantage be ſet in oppo- 
fition to that of any monarch or citizen, which the 
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perfect character, which under the denomination of x 
Jage or aſe man, the philoſop 

Aladin Father 23 a fiction of their imagination, 
than in hopes of ever ſeeing it reduced to practice: ſo 
happily were all his virtues tempered together; ſo juſtly 
were they blended; and ſo powerfully did each prevent 
the other from exceeding its proper bounds ! He knew 
Howto concihate the moſt enterprizing - ſpirit withithe 
cooleſt moderation; the moſt obſtinate perſeverance 
with the eaſieſt flexibility; the moſt ſevere juſtice with 
the greateſt lenity; the greateſt vigour in command 
with the greateſt affability of deportment; the higheſt 
capacity and inclination for ſcience with the moſt ſhin- 
ing talents for action. His civil and his military vir- 
tues are almoſt equally the objects of our admiration; 
excepting only, that the former being more rare among 
Princes, as well as more uſeful, ſeem chiefly to chal- 
lenge our applauſe. Nature alſo, as if deſirous, that 
ſo bright a production of her ſkill ſhould be ſet in the 
Fairelt light, had beſtowed on him all bodily accom- 


pliſhments, vigour of limbs, dignity of ſhape and aig, 


and a pleaſant, engaging, and Bans, aan e For- 
tune alone, by throwing him into that barbarous age, 
deprived: him of hiſtorians worthy to tranſmit his fame 
to poſterity; and we with to ſee him delineated in 
more lively colours, and with more particular ſtrokes, 


that we may at leaſt perceive ſome of thoſe ſmall ſpecks, 


and blemiſhes, from which, as a man, it is impoſſibfe. 
he could be entirely exempted. of 57 
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Ty 241 od 13001 II QUIDILIZED i 
oO all the charms of beauty, and the utmoſt 
J elegance of external form, Mary added thoſe 
accompliſhments which render their impreſſion irre- 
ſiltible. Polite, affable, inſinuating, ſprightly, and 
capable of ſpeaking and of writing with equal eaſe and 
dignity. Sudden, however, and violent in all heriat- 
tachments; becauſe her heart was warm and unſuſpi- 
cious. Impatient of contradiction, becauſe ſne had 
been accuſtomed from her infancy to be treated as a 
queen. No ſtranger, on ſome occaſions, to diſſimula- 
tion ; which in that perfidious court Where ſhe received 
her education, was reckoned among the neceffary arts 
of government. Not inſenfible to flattery, or uncon- 
{cious of that pleaſure, with which almoſt every woman 
beholds the inflignce of her own beauty. Formed 
with the qualities that we love, not with the talents 
that we admire; ſhe was an agreeable woman rather 
than an illuſtrious queen. The vivacity of her ſpirit, 
not ſufficiently tempered with ſound judgment, and 
.the warmth of her heart, which was not at all times un- 
der the reftraint of diſcretion, betrayed her both into 
errors and into crimes, To ſay that ſhe was always un- 
fortunate, will not account for that long, and almoſt 
uninterrupted ſucceſſion of calamities which befel her.; 
ve muſt likewiſe add, that ſhe was often imprudent. 
Her paſſion for Darnly was raſh, youthful, and exceſ- 
five. And though the ſudden tranſition to the. oppoſite 
extreme, was the natural effect of her ill- requited love, 
ard of his ingratitude, inſolence, and brutality ; yet, 
neither theſe, nor Bothwell's artful addreſs and import- 
ant 
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ant ſervices, can juſtify her attachment to that noble. 


man. Even the manners of the age, licentious as they 


were, are no apology for this unhappy paſſion ; nor 

can they induce us to look on that tragical and;infam- 

ous ſcene which followed upon it, with leſs abhorrence, 

Humanity will draw'a veil over this part of her cha- 

rafter which it cannot approve, and may, perhaps, 
prompt ſome to impute her actions to her ſituation, 
more than to her diſpoſitions; and to lament the 
unhappineſs of the former, rather than accuſe the per- 
verſeneſs of the latter. Mary's ſufferings exceed, both 

in degree, and in duration, thoſe tragical diſtreſſes 
Which fancy has feigned to excite ſorrow and commiſe- 
ration; and while we furvey them, we are apt altoge- 
ther to forget her frailties, we think of her faults with 

leſs indignation, and approve of our tears, as if they 
were ſhed for a perſon who had attained much nearer 
to pure virtue. 7 "HOY N nod g 
With regard to the queen's perſon, a circumſtance 
not to be omitted in writing the hiſtory of a female 
reign, all contemporary authors agree in aſcribing to 
Mary, the utmoſt beauty of countenance, and elegance 
of ſhape, of which the human form is capable. Her 
hair was black, though, according to the faſnion of 
* that age, ſhe frequently wore borrowed locks, and of 
different colours. Her eyes were a dark grey, her 
complexion 'was exquiſitely fine, and her hands and 
arms remarkably delicate, both as to ſhape and colour. 
Her ſtature was of an height that roſe to the majeſtic, 
She danced; ſhe walked, and rode with equal grace. 
Her taſte for muſic was juſt, and ſhe both ſung and 
played upon the tute, with uncommon ſkiil. Towards 
the end of her life, ſne began to grow fat; and her 
long confinement and the coldneſs of the houſes in 
Which ſhe was imprioned, brought on a rheumatiſm, 
*Which deprived her of the uſe of her limbs. No man, 
"ſays Brantome, ever beheld her perſon without admire 
"tion and love, or will read her hiſtory without ſorroy. 
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b Cheradter of WL AM. the Conqueror . 


HE character of this. prince has ſeldom been ft 

in its true light; ſpme- eminent writers having 
hee dazzled ſo much by the more ſtuning parts of it, 
that they have hardly fla his faults; While others, out 
of a ſtrong deteſtation of tyranny, have Deen- ail 
to allow him the praiſe he deſerves. 

He may with juſtice be ranked the greataſt 
generals any age has produced. There was united in 
him activity, vigilance, intrepidity, ecaution, great 
force of judgment; and never failing preſence of mand. 
He was ſtrict in his diſcipline, and kept his ſoldiers in 
perfect obedience ; yet preſerved their affection. Hay- 
ing been from his very childhood continually in war, 


and ar the head of armies, he joined to all the capacity 


that genius could give, all the knowledge and {kill that 
experience could teach, and was a perſect maſter of 
the military art, as it was practiſed in the times where- 
in he lived. His conſtitution enabled him to endure 
any hardſhips, and very few were equal to him in per- 
ſonal ſtrength; which was an excellence of more im- 
portance than it is now, from the manner of fighting 
then in uſe. It is ſaid of him, that none except him- 
ſelf, could bend his bow. His courage was heroie, 

and he poſſeſſed it not only in the field, but (Which is 


more uncommon) in the cabinet, attempting great 
— with - means that to other men appeared totally 


unequal to ſuch undertakings, and ſteadily profecuti 
what he had boldly reſolved, being never Gfturded x 


diſheartened with difficulties, in "the. courſe of his — 


terprizes ; but having that noble vigour of mind, which 


inſtead of bending to oppoſition, riſes againſt it, and 


ſeems to have a nl of r ende 


Nor 
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Nor was he leſs ſuperior to pleaſure. than to fear. 
No luxury ſoftened 22 7 no riot diſardered, no fleth 
relaxed. It helped not a little to maintain the high re- 


8 


ſpect bis ſubjects had For. him) tha the majeſty of hi 
I was, never let dawn by any incontinence 
6x iude dent exceſs. His temperance and his, chafity 
were conſtant guards, that ſecured his mind from all 
weakneſs, ſupported its dignity, and kept it always a6 
it were on the throne. Through his whole life he had 
no partner of his bed but his queen: a moſt extract 
dinary virtue in one who had lived even from his ear- 
lieſt youth, amidſt all the licence of camps, the allure. 
ments of a court, and the ſeductions of ſovereign 


power Had he kept his oaths to his people as well aß 


he did his marriage vow, he would have been the beſt 


ef kings; but he indulged other paſſions of a worſe: 


nature, and infinitely more detrimental to the publie 
than thoſe he reſtrained. A luſt of power which no 
regard to juſtice could limit, the moſt unrelenting 


exuclty,, and the moſt inſatiable avarice poiſeſſed his 
ſoul. It is true, indeed, that among many acts of ex- 
treme inhumanity, ſome ſhining inſtances of great 
elemeney may be produced, that were either effects of 
his policy, which taught him this method of acquiring 
friends, or of his magnanimity, which made him light 
a weak and ſubdued enemy, ſuch as was Edgar Athe- 
ling, in whom he found neither ſpirit nor talents able 
to contend with him for the crown. But where he had 
no advantage nor pride in forgiving, his nature diſ-, 
covered itſelf to be utterly void of all ſenſe of compaſ- 
ſion; and ſome barbarities, which he committed, ex- 
eeeded the bounds, that even tyrants and conquerors 


prefcribe to themſelves. 


Moſt of our antient hiſtorians give him the character 


of a very religious prince; but his religion was after, 
the faſhion of thoſe times, belief without examination, 
and devotion without piety. It was a religion that 
prompted him to endow. monaſteries, and at the ſame 
time allowed him to pillage kingdoms ; that threw 


him 


— 


* 


him on his knees before a relick or croſs, but ſuffered. 
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him” unreſtrained to tram ple upon the "liberties and 
riphts of mankind: 19. 1011 1 „iin Dania! rl DXA 

As to his wiſdom in government, of which ſome mo- 
dern writers have fpoken' very high ly; he was indeed 
„o far wiſe, that, through 1 g "eto reign, — he 


knew how to ſuppo ort oppreffio ppreſfiont by tc terror, and — 
the propereſt means for the carrym 

tous and violent adminiſtration. 2 wat nete abe 
deſerves the name of wiſdom in the character of a king, 
the maintaining of authority by the exerciſe of thoſe 
virtues which make the happineſs of his people, was 
what with all his abilities, he does not appear to have 
poſſeſſed. Nor did he excel in thoſe ſoothing and po- 
pular arts, which ſometimes change the complexion 
of a "tyranny, and give it a fallacious appearance of 
freedom. His government was harſh and deſpotic, 
violating even the principles of that conſtitution which 
he himſelf had eſtabliſned. Vet ſo far he performed 
the duty of a ſovereign that he took care to maintain a 
good police in his realm; curbing licentiouſneſs with 
a ſtrong hand, which, in the tumultuous late of his 
government, was a great and difficult Work. How 
well he performed it we may learn even from the teſti- 
mony of a contemporary Saxon hiſtorian, who ſays, 
that during his reign a man might have travelled in 
perfect emily all over the kingdom with his boſom 
full of gold, nor durſt any kill another in revenge of 
the greateſt offences, nor offer violence to the chaſtity 
of a woman. But it was a poor compenfation, thar 
the high-ways were ſafe, when the courts of ' juſtice 
were dens of thieves, and when almoſt every man in 
authority, or in office, uſed his power to opp reſo an 
pillage the people. The king himſelf did not on 4 
tolerate, but encourage, ſupport and even ſhare th 
extortions. Though the greatneſs of the antient landed 
eſtate of the crown, and the feudal proſits to which he 
legally was intitled, rendered him one of the rieheſt 
monarchs in Europe; - he was not content With all thut 
opulence, but by authoriſing the ſheriffs, who collected: 


his revenues in the ſeveral counties, to e the moſt 
grievous. 
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s vexations and abuſes, for the raiſing of them Ml and. 
Reber by a perpetual auction of the erown lande, % more 
that none of his tenants could be ſecure of Polleffon, of p. 
if any other would come and offer more; by varioi Ml and 
imiquities in the court of exchequer, which-was entich over 
Ncrman, dy forfeitures wrongfully taken; and'laftly, Wl to al 
by arbitrary and illegal taxations, he drew into His ſome 
. great a proportion of the wealth'6f polit! 
80 
It muſt however be owned, that if tis nvarice was! iu to her 
tiably and unjuſtly rapacious, it was not meanly Parſimo- E nannt 
vious, nor of that fordid kind which brings on a-prince ff allow 
diſhonour and conteinpt. He ſupported the dignity of kis Ml have 
crown with a decent magnificence, and thoꝰ he never was MM thron 
laviſh, he ſometimes was liberal, more eſpecially to hi facer 
ſoldiers and to the church. But booking on money ass been! 
neetſary means of maintaining und increaſing power, of he 
be deſired to accumulate as much as he could, vuther, IM trong 
per from an ambitious than a covetous nature: Ml into e 
at lea was ſubſervient to his ambition, and 
hte daid up wWenlth in his coffers, as he did arms in bi 
magazines, co be drawn out when any*proper occaſten 
required it, for the defence and geen of "wie 
dominions. © 
; Upon the whole, ent many great qualities, but 
fewvirtaes: and, if thoſe actions that molt ' 
arlydiftinguiſh-the man or the king are impartially 
conſidered, we ſhall find that in his character r 
Cn +> cory 1 — more neee, onen 
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and yet there ſcarce is any, whoſe reputation has been 
more certainly determined, by the unanimous conſent 
of poſterity, The unuſual length of her adminiſtration: 
and the ſtrong features of her character, were able to 
overcome all prejudices; and obliging her detractors 
to abate much of their invectives, and her admirers! 
ſomewhat of their panegyrics, have at laſt, in ſpite of 
political factions, and what is more, of religious ani- 
moſities, produced an uniform judgment with regard 
to her conduct. Her vigour, her conſtancy, her mag- 
nanimity, her penetration, vigilance, and addreſs, are 
allowed to merit thechigheſt praiſes, and appear not to 
have been ſurpaſſed by any perſon ucho ever filled a 
throne: a conduct leſs rigorous, leſs imperious, more 
ſincere, more indulgent to her people, would have 
been requiſtte to form a perfect character. By che foree 
of her mind, ſhe comrouted-atl her more active zn 
ſtronger qualities, and prevented them from vanning 
into exceſs: herheroiſm was exempt from -all:temerity, 


o 
o 


tiality, her enterprize from turbulency and a vain am- 
dition: ſhe g: not - herſelf with; equal care or 
equal ſueceſs from leſſer infirmities; the rivalſnip f 


and the ſallies of anger. 1 -5 he TRE 
Her ſingular talents for government were founded 
equally on her and on her capacity. Endowed 


an uncontrouled aſcendant over the people; and While 
ſhe'merited all their eſteem by her real virtues, ſhe-alfo 


difficult circumſtances; and none ever conducted the 
government with ſuch uniform ſucceſs, and felicity. 
Though unacquainted with the practice of toleration, 
mie dhe true ſecret for managing religious factions, the 
beth. preſerved . her people, by her ſuperior prudence, from 
" 3.4 WI vole confuſions in which theological controverſy had 
(11: involved all the neighbouring nations; and though 
er enemies were the moſt powerful princes of Europe, 


her fragality from avarice, her friendſhip from par- 
beauty, the deſire of admiration, the jealouſy of love, 
with a great command over herſelf, : ſhe foon obtained 


engaged their affection by her protended-ones. -Fery. 
lovereigns of England ſucceeded to che throne in more 


the 
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the moſt active, the moſt enterprizing, the leaſt ſcry. Ml -.- 
pulous, ſhe was able by her vigour to make deep im. 
preſſians on their ſtate: her own: greatneſs; mean hils BN (6: 
remained untouched and unimpaired. | 

Ae dee den apd neee ao fi. BY 


ed during her reign, ſhare the praiſe of her ſucceß; 
but inſtead of Jeflening the applauſe due to her, 
make great addition to it. They owed, all of Mn, 


their advancement to her choice; they were ſup 
by her conſtancy; and with all their ability, they 
were never able to acquire any undue afcendaut oyer 
her. In her family, in her court, in her kingdom, 
ſhe remained equally miſtreſs: the force of the tender 
paſſions was · great over her, but the force of her mind 
was: ſtill ſuperior; and the combat which her victoij 
viſibly coſt her, ſerves. only to diſplay the firmneſs of 
her reſolution, and the Ioftineſs of her ambition 
ſentiments. [ Vo: 076, 7 boſs, RON GY 
The fame of this princeſs, though it has-ſurmonntet 
the prejudices both of faction and of bigotry, yet lies 
ſtill expoſed to another prejudice, which is more dur 
able becauſe more natural, and which, according to 
the different views in which we ſurvey her, is capable 
either of exalting beyond meaſure, or diminiſhing the 
luſtre of her character. This prejudice is founded on 
the conſideration of her ſex. When we contemplate 
her as a woman, we are apt to be ſtruck with the highef 
admiration of her qualities and extenfive capacity; 
but we are alſo apt to require ſome more ſoftnefs's 
diſpoſition, ſome greater lenity of temper, ſome i 
thoſe amiable weakneſſes by which her ſex is «diſtin; 
uiſhed. But the true method of eſtimating her metit, 
is to lay aſide all theſe conſiderations, and to conſidet il Cet. 
her merely as a rational being, placed in authorny; to thoſ 
and entruſted with the government of mankind. Weesen 
may find it difficult to reconcile our fancy to her as en 


venerat 


"4 © 


wite or a miſtreſs ; but her qualities as a' ſovereign, es 
though with ſome confiderable exceptions, ate the ob- preſent 
ject of undiſputed applauſe and approbation. 
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XJ HILE appearances of danger daily increaſed, 
YY. aud the tempeſt which had been ſo long a gather- 
mg was ready to break forth in all its violence againſt 


4 


church, aſcribed to him perfections above the condi- 
ta, of hymanity, and viewed all his actions with a 
N borderi 8 on that which ſhould be paid only 


preſent age concerning him. Zeal for what, 89555 
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Dr. Robertſon's Hiſt. of Charles V. vol, iii. p. 64—69. 


ded as truth, undaunted intrepidity to maintain it 
abilities both natural and acquired to defend it, 
and unwearied induſtry to propagate it, are virtues 
which ſhine ſo © conſpicuouſly in every part 
his behaviour, that even his enemies muſt allow him 
to have poſſeſſed them in an eminent degree. To 
theſe may be added withequal juſtice, ſuch N and 
even auſterĩty of manners, as became one w affine 
the character of a reformer ; ſuch ſanctity of life 2 
ſuited' the doctrine which he delivered; and ſuch per. 
fett diſintereſtedneſs as affords no ſlight preſumption of 
his ſincerity. Superior to all fetiſh conſiderations, 3 
ſtranger to the elegancies of life, and deſpiſing ts 
* 5 of the 


8, he left the honours and emoluments of t 
church to his diſciples, remaining ſatisfied himſelf in 
his original ſtate of profeſſor in the univerſity, and 
paſtor of the town of Wittemberg, with the moderate 

intments annexed to theſe offices. His extraor- 
dinary qualities were alloyed with no inconſiderable 
mixture of human frailty and human paſſions. Theſe 
however, were of ſuch a nature, that they cannot be 
imputed to malevolence or corruption of heart, but 
ſeem to have taken their riſe from the ſame ſource with 


without making any allowances for their timidity or 
prejudices; he poured forth againſt thoſe who difap- 
pointed him in this particular, a torrent of invectiie 
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ningled with contampt. Regardleſs of any diſtinction 
of rank or character, When his dectrines were attacked, 
le chaſtiſed all his adverſaries, indiſeriminately, with 
the. ſame rough hand; neither the royal dignity of 
jenry VIII. nor the eminent learning and ability of 
hut theſe, indecencies of which Luther was guilty, 
muſt not be imputed wholly to the violence of his 
temper. They ought to be charged, in part, on the 
manners of the age. Among a rude people, unac- 
quainted with thoſe maxims, which, by putting con- 
tinual reſtraint on the paſſions of individuals, have 
poliſhed, ſociety, and rendered it agreeable, diſputes 
of every kind were managed with heat, and ſtrong 
emotions were uttered in their natural language, with- 
out reſerve or delicacy. At the ſame time, the works 
of learned men were all compoſed in Latin: and they 
were not only authorized, by the example of eminent 
writers in that language, to uſe their antagoniſts with 
the moſt illiberal ſcurrility ; but, in a dead tongue, 
indecencies of every kind, appear leſs: ſhocking than 
in a living language, whoſe idioms and phraſes ſeem 
groſs, becauſe they are familiar. 1 ei Lone 
In paſſing judgement upon the characters of men, 
we ought to try them by the principles and maxims of 
their own age, not by thoſe of another. For although 
virtue and vice are at all times the ſame, manners and 
cuſtoms vary continually. Some parts of Luther's 
behaviour, which to us appear moſt culpable, gave 
no diſguſt to his contemporaries. It was even by 
ſome ot thoſe qualities, which we are now apt to blame, 
that he was fitted for accompliſhing the great work 
which he undertook. To rouze mankind, when ſunk 
in ignorance or ſuperſtition, and to encounter the rage 
of bigotry, armed wich power, required the utmoik 
rehemence of zeal, and a temper daring to exceſs. A 
gentle call would neither have reached, nor have ex- 
ated thoſe to whom it was addreſſed. A ſpirit, moro 


amiable, but leſs vigorous than Luther's, would have 


2 ſhrunk 
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iraſeible, and more impatient of contradiction. + 


of death; his laſt converſation with his friends, WII 


of all his followers ; neither party ſufficiently confider* 


ſhrunk back from the dangers," which he braved and 

mmountede/ *T awards: che, cloſe of, Laither?s Jig 
though without any perceptible declenſion of his zeil 
or abilities, the infumities of his temper 22 


dpon bim, ſo that he grew daily more peeviſh, more 


Ing lived to be witneſs of his own; amazing fac; 
10 fee n great part of Europe embrace his doctrimt; 
and to ſhake the foundation of the Papal throne, he: 
fore which the mightieſt monarchs had trembled, be 
difcovered, on ſome occaſions, ſymptoms of vaiilt 
und ſelf-applauſe. He muſt have been indeed more 
than man, if, upon contemplating all chat he actual 
accompliſhed, he had never felt any ſentiment of Hg 
Kind ring in his breaft, oe 
Some time before his death, he felt his ſtrength de. 
elining, his conſtitution being worn out by a” prodi- 
gious multiplicity of buſineſs, added to the labor ef 
diſcharging his miniſterial function with unremittitip 
diligence, to the fatigue of conſtant ſtudy, beſides the 
compoſition of works as voluminous, as if he had en: 
oyed uninterrupted leiſure and retirement. His nä. 
25 intrepidity did not forſake him at the appronch 


concerning the happineſs reſerved for good men in'1 
future world, of Which he ſpoke, with the fervour and 
delight natural to one who expected and wiſhed"to 
enter ſoon upon the enjoyment of it. The account of 
his death filled the Roman Catholic party with "ex- 
ceſſive as well as indecent joy, and damped the ſpits 


ing that his doctrines were now ſo firmly rooted, as to 
be in a condition to flouriſh independent of the hand 
which firſt had planted them. His nere was celebrated 
by order of the Elector of Saxony with extraordinary 
pomp: He left ſeveral children by his wife Catharine 
Bore, who ſurvived him; towards the end of the lat 

Saxony ſome of his deſcendents 


century, there were in 
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T* HE Englith are apt to conſider With peculial 
1 Ffotidnels, the hiſtory of Edward III. and to 
eſteem his reign, as it was one of the longeſt, the moſh 
glorious alſo, which occurs in the annals of their na- 
tion, The aſcendant which they then began to acquire 
over France, their rival and national enemy, makes 
them caſt their eyes on this period with great compla- 
cency, and ſanctifies every meaſure, which Edward 
embraced for that end. But the domeſtic government 
of this prince is really more admirable than his foreign 
vitories ; and England enjoyed, by the prudence and 
vigour of his adminiſtration, -a longer interval of do- 
meſtic peace and tranquillity, than ſhe had been 
bleſſed with in any former period, or than ſhe expe- 
nenced for many ages after. He gained the affectione 
of the great, yet curbed their licentiouſneſs : he made 
them feel his power, without their daring, or even 
being inclined to murmur at it: his affable and oblig- 
ing CET. his munificence and generoſity, made 

them ſubmit with pleaſure to his dominion ; his va- 
lour and conduct made them ſucceſsful in moſt of  theis 
enterprizes ; and their unquiet ſpirits directed againſt a 
public enemy, had no leiſure to breed thoſe. diſturban- 
des, to which they were naturally ſo much inclined, * 
and Which the frame of the P ſeemed ſo much 
to authorize. This was the chief benefit which re- 
ſalted from Edward's victories and conqueſts, His 
foreign wars were, in other reſpects, neither founded 
in juſtice, nor directed to any very ſalutary purpoſe. 
His attempt againſt the king of Scotland, a minor, 
and a brother-in-law, and the revival of his rags 
r „„ OWED WPF DAT CESS. Er 5 
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father's claim of ſuperiority over that kingdom, were 
both unreaſonable and ungenerous; and he allowed 
himſelf to be too ſoon ſeduced, by the glaring prof. 
pect of French conqueits, from the acquiſition of a, 
point, which was practicable, and which might really, 
if attained, have been of laſting utility to his county. 
and his ſucceſſors, The ſucceſs, which he met with 
in France, though chiefly owing to his eminent ta. 
lents, was anexpeRed; and yet from the very nature 
of things, not from any unforeſcen accident, was 


found, even during his own life-time, to have pro- 


cured him no ſolid advantages. But the glory of a 
eqnqueror is ſo dazling to the vulgar, the animoſity of 
nati ns is ſo extreme, that the fruitleſs deſolation of 
ſo fine a part of Europe, as France, is totally diſre. 

rded by us, and is never conſidered as a blemiſh in 


the character or conduct of this prince: and indeed, 


from the unfortunate ſtate of human nature, it will 
commonly happen that a ſovereign of great genius, 
ſuch as Edward, who uſually finds every thing eaſy in 
his domeſtic government, will turn himſelf towards 
military enterprizes, where alone he meets with oppo- 


ſition, and where he has full exerciſe for his induſtry 


and capacity. 
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The Character of FRANC1s I, with ſome Refieftions 


on his Rivalſbip with CHARLES VX. 


thirty-third year of his reign, Duringtwenty-eiglt 


years of that time, an avowed rivalſhip ſubſiſted be- 
tween him and the Emperor, which involved not only 


their on dominions, but the greater part of Europe 
| ' In 
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& Dr, Robert ſon's Hiſt, of Charles V. vol. iii, p- 122—134 


RANCIS died at Rambouillet, on the laſt day of 
March, in the fifty-third year of his age, and the 
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4 wars, proſecuted with more violent animoſity, and 


drawn out to a greater length than had been known in 
any former period. Many circumſtances contributed 


of 2 WM t both. Their animoſity was founded in oppoſition 
ally, I of intereſt, heightened by perſonal emulation, and 
inty Wl exaſperated not only by mutual injuries, but by reci- 
With procal inſults. At the ſame time, whatever advantage 


compact; Francis governed his kingdom with abſolute 


ty of power; that of Charles was limited, but he ſupplied 
n of the want of authority by addreſs; the troops of tha 
dliſre⸗ former, were more impetuous and enterprizing; thoſe 
ith in of the latter, better diſciplined, and more patient of 
deed, fatique, The talents and abilities of the two mo- 
t will Wl narchs, were as different as the advantages which 


ſuddenly, proſecuted them at firſt with warmth, and 


courage ; but being deſtitute of the perſeverance ne- 
ceſſary to ſurmount difficulties, he often abandoned 
his deſigns, or relaxed the vigour of purſuit from im- 
patience, and ſometimes from levity. | n- 
Charles deliberated long, and determined with cool- 
neſs; but, having once fixed his Pas he adhered to 
it with inflexible obſtinacy, and neither danger nor 
Ucouragement could turn him aſide from the execu- 


tion of it. The ſucceſs of their enterprizes Was as 


-eight {Wp'tcen diſconcerted the Emperor's beſt laid ſchemes ; 
d be- larles, by a more calm, but ſteady proſecution of 
tony is deſigns, checked the rapidity of his rival's career, 
urope Mad baffled or repulſed his moſt vigorous efforts. The 


ormer, at the opening of a war or of a campaign, 


M 2 


one ſeemed to poſſeſs towards gaining the aſcendant, 
was wonderfully balanced by ſome favourable circum- 
ſtance, peculiar to the other. The Emperor's domi- , 
nlons were of great extent, the French king's lay more 


they poſſeſſed, and contributed no leſs to prolong the 
conteſt between them. Francis took his reſolutions . 


paſhed them into execution with a molt adventurous 


different as their characters, and was uniformly influ. | 
nced by them. Francis, by his impetuous activity, 


broke in upon his enemy with the violence of a tor- 
ent, and carried all betore him; the latter, waiting 
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until he ſaw the force of his rival begin to abate, fe. 
covered in the end, not only all that he had loſt, but 
made new acquifitions. Few of the French monarch's 
attempts towards conqueſt, Whatever promiſing aſpe& 
they might wear at firſt, were conducted to an happy 
iſſue; many of the Emperor's enterprizes, even after 
they appeared deſperate and impracticable, terminated 
in the moſt proſperous manner. Francis was dazzled 
with the ſplendor of an undertaking ;| Charles was al. 
lured by the proſpect of its turning to his advantage. 
The degree, however, of their comparative merit and 
reputation, has not been fixed either by a ftri& ſeru- 
tiny into their abilities for government, or by an im- 
Jartial conſideration of the greatneſs and ſucceſs of 
their undertakings; and Francis is one of thoſe mo- 
narchs who occupies a higher rank in the temple of 
fame, than either his talents or performances entitle 
him to hold. This pre-eminence he owed to many 
different circumſtances. The ſuperiority which Charles 
acquired by the victory of Pavia, and which from that 
period he preſerved through the remainder of his reign, 
was ſo manifeſt, that Francis's ſtruggle againſt his ex- 
orbitant and growing dominion was viewed by moſt of 
the other powers, not only with the partiality which 
naturally ariſes for thoſe who gallantly maintain an 
unequal conteſt, but with the favour due to one'who 
was reſiſting a common enemy, and endeavouring to 
Tet bounds to a monarch equally formidable to them 
all. The characters of princes too, eſpecially among 
their contemporanes, depend not only upon their ta- 
lents for government, but upon their qualities as men. 
Francis, notwithſtanding the many errors con picuous 
in his foreign policy and domeſtic adminiſtration, was 
| r le Fun ane, beneficent, generous. He poſ- 
ſefled Gigniry without pride; affability free from-niean- 
nels; and courteſy exempt from deceit.” All who had 
acces te hin, and no mn of merit as ever denied 
char privilege) feſpected and loved him. Captivatel 
"with his perſonal qualities, his ſubjects forgor-his o 
L - fo 
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ſects as a monarch, and admiring him as the moſt- ac- 
compliſhed and amuable gentleman in his dominions, 
they never murmured at acts of male-adminiſtration, 
which in a prince. of leſs engaging diſpoſitions would 
have been deemed unpardonable. This admiration 
however, mult: have been, temporary only, and wou 
have died away with the conrtiers who beſtowed it; the 
illuſion ariſing from his private virtues muſt have 
ceaſed,” and poſterity would have judged of his public 
conduct with its uſual impartiality ; but another cir- 
cumſtance prevented this, and his name. hath. been 
tranſmitted to poſterity with increaſing reputation, 
Science and the arts had, at that time, made little 
progreſs in France. They were juſt begin ning to ad- 
vance beyond the limits of Italy, where they had re- 
vived, and which had hitherto been their only ſeat. 
Francis took them immediately under his protection, 
and vied with Leo himſelf, in the zeal and munifi- 
cence with which he encouraged them. He invited 
learned men to his court; he converſed with them fa- 
miliarly; he employed them in buſineſs; he raiſed 
them. to offices of dignity, and honoured them with his 
confidence. That race of men, not more prone, to 
complain when denied the reſpect to which they fancy 
themſelves entitled, than apt to be pleaſed when treated 
with the diſtinction which they conſider as their due, 
thought they could not exceed in gratitude to ſuch a 
bene factor, and ſtrained their invention, and employed 
ong all their ingenuity in panegyric. A 
ta- Succeeding authors, warmed with their deſcriptions: 
nen. of Francis's bounty, adopted their encomiums, and 
uous refined upon them. The appellation of Father of let- 
was ters beſtowed upon Francis, hath rendered his memory 
pol- ſacred among hiſtorians, and they ſeem to have re- 
ean- garded ĩt as a fort of impiety to uncover his infirmities, 
had or to point out his defects. Thus Francis, notwith- 
nied ſtanding his inferior abilities, and want of ſucceſs, 
ated hath more than equalled the -fame of Charles, "The 
de- virtues which he poſſeſſed 1 a man, have entitled him 
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to greater admiration and praiſe, than have been be. 
ſtowed upon the extenfive genius and fortunate arts of 
a more capable, but leſs amiable rival. 


NC NCC RO NOX 
The Character of CHARLES V *, ; 


NS Charles was the firſt prince of his age in rank 
/ \ and dignity, the part which he acted, whether 
we conſider the greatneſs, the variety, or the ſucceſ 
of his undertakings, was the moſt conſpicuous, - It is 
from an attentive obſervation of his conduct, not from 
the exaggerated praiſes of the Spaniſn hiſtorians, or the 
undiſtinguiſhing cenſure of the French, that a juſt 
idea of Charles's genius and abilities is to be collected. 
He poſſeſſed qualities ſo peculiar, as ſtrongly mark 
his character, and not only diſtinguiſh him from the 
princes who were his contemporaries, but account for 
that ſuperiority over them which he ſo long maintained. 
In forming his ſchemes, he was, by nature as well as 
by habit, cautious and conſiderate. Born with talents, 
which unfolded. themſelves lowly, and were late in at- 
taining maturity; he was accuſtomed to ponder every 


ſuhject that demanded his conſideration with a careful 


and deliberate attention. He bent the whole force 
of his mind towards it, and dwelling upon it with a 
ſerious application, undiverted by pleaſure, and hardly 
relaxed by any amuſement, he revolved it in filence, 
in his own breaſt. He then communicated the matter 


to his miniſters, and after hearing their opinions, took 


his reſolution, with a deciſive firmnefs, which ſeldom 
follows ſuch flow conſultations. In conſequence of 
this, Charies's meaſures, inſtead of reſembling. the 
deſultory, and irregular fallies of Henry VIII. or. 
Francis J. had the appearance of a conſiſtent ſyſtem, 
in Which all the parts were arranged; the effects were 
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foreſeen, and the accidents were provided fer. His 
'promptitude in execution, was no leſs remarkable than 
his patience in deliberation. He conſulted! with 
phlegm, but he acted with vigour; and did not di- 
cover greater ſagacity in his choice of the meaſures 
which it was proper to purſue, than fertility of genius 
in finding out the means for rendering his purſuit of 
them ſucceſsful. Though he had naturally fo little of 
the martial turn, that during the moſt ardent and 
buſtling period of life, he remained in the cabinet in- 
active; yet when he choſe at length to appear at the 
head of his armies, his mind was ſo formed for vigor- 
dus exertions in every direction, that he acquired ſuch. 
knowledge in the art of war, and ſuch talents for com- 
mand, as rendered him equal in reputation and fucceſs 
to the moſt able generals of the age. But Charles 
poſſeſſed, in the moſt eminent degree, the ſcience 
which is of greateſt importance to a monarch, that 
ef knowing men, and of adapting their talents to the 
various departments which he allotted to them, © From 
the death of Chievres to the end of his reign,” he em- 
ployed no general in the field, no miniſter in the ca- 
dinet, no ambaſſador to a foreign court, no governos 
of a province, whoſe abilities were inadequate to the 
truſt which he re in them. Tho? deſtitute of that 
bewitching affability of manner, which gained Francis 
the hearts of all who approached his perſon ; he was na 
ſtranger to the virtues which ſecure fidelity and attach- 
ment. He placed unbounded confidence in his ge- 
nerals ; he rewarded their ſervices with munificence; 
he neither envied their fame, nor diſcovered any jea- 
tonſy of their power. Almoſt all the generals who 
conducted his armies may be placed on a level with 
thoſe illuſtrious perſonages, who have attained the 
higheſt eminence of military glory; and his advant- 
ages over his rivals are to be aferibed ſo manifeſtly: to 
the ſuperior abilities of the commanders whom he ſet 
in oppoſition to them, that this might ſeem to detract, 
in ſome degree, from his own merit, if the talent of 
diſcovering and employing ſuch inſtruments were not 
Os, SES +} | M 4 | 28 ; , the 
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the moſt, undouhted proof of capacity for governs 
Wenge n ibo 19398! ads blo 2s dans th 
1. ;There, were, | nevertheleſs, defects in- bis, political 
character, which muſt conſiderably abate the admirs. 
tion due to his extraordinary talents, Charles 's am- 
bition was inſatiable; and though there ſeems to be 
no foundation for an opinion prevalent in his own age, 


that he had formed the chimericaf project of eſtabſith- 


ing an univerſal monarchy in Europe, it is certain that 
his deſire of being diſtinguiſſed as a conqueror, involved 
him in continual wars, which exhauſted and oppreſſed 
his ſubjects, and left him little leiſure for giving atten 
tion to the interior police and improvement of his k in . 
great objects of every prince who makes the 
happineſs of his people the end of his government. 
Charles, at. a very early period of life, having added 


in, and to 


Burgundy ; this opened to him ſuch a vaſt field of en« 
terprize, and engaged him in ſchemes ſo complicated 
as well as arduous, that feeling his power to be unequal 
to the execution of theſe, he had often recourſe: to law: 
artiſices unbecoming bis ſuperior talents, and ſome- 
times ventured on fuch deviations from integrity, as 


were diſhonourable in a great prince. His inſidious, 


and fraudulent policy appeared more conſpicuous, and 
was rendered more odious, by a compariſon with the 


open and undeſtgning character of his contemporuries, 
Francis I. and Henry VIII. This difference, thongh. 


occafioned: chieſly by the diverſity 9 of. their tempers, 


muſt be aſcribed in ſome degree to ſuch an oppoſition 
in the prineiples of their political conduct, as affords 


ſome excuſe for this defect in Charles's behaviour, 


though it cannot ſerve as a juſtification of it. Francis 


and Henry ſeldom acted but from the impulſe; of 
their paſſions, and ruſhed headlong towards the object 
in view. Charles's meaſures being the reſult of cool re · 
flexion, were diſpoſed into a regular ſyſtem, and car- 
ried on upon a concerted, plan. Perſons who act in 


the former manner, naturally purſue the end in view, 
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without aſſuming any diſguiſe; or diſplaying much ad- 
dreſs. Such as hold the latter courſe, are apt, in 
forming as well as in executing their deſigns, to employ 
ſuch refinements; as always lead to artifice in conduct, 
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honeſt poverty, which thoſe lefs' corrupted ages 


him to all the temperance and ſeverity peculiar to that 
ſt, and were received with a docility and pleaſure 
which beſpoke an ingenuous mind. Muſic, dancing, 
and all thoſe arts which were accounted honourable diſ- 


tinctions at Thebes, he received from the greateſt maſ- 
ters. In the athletic exerciſes, he became conſpi- 
cuons, but. ſoon learned to apply particularly to thaſe 
which might prepare him for the labours and occaſions 


ofa military liſe. His modeſty and gravity rendered him 


ready to hear and receive inſtruction; and his genius 
enabled him to learn and improve. A love of truth, a 
love of virtue, tenderneſs, and humanity, and an ex- 
alted patriotiſm he had learned, and ſoon diſplayed. 
To theſe glorious qualities, he added penetration and 
ſagacity, a happineſs in improving every incident, a 


conſummate {kill in war, an inconquerable patience of 
toil and diſtreſs, a boldneſs in enterprize, vigour, and 
magnanimity. Thus did he become great and terrible 
in war; nor was he leſs diſtinguiſhed by the gentler 
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I PAMINONDAS was born and | educated-inthue. 


accounted the glorious mark of integrity and virtue. 
The inſtructions of a Pythagorean philoſopher,” to 
whom he was entruſted in his earlieſt years, formed 
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vituies of peace and retirement. He had a foul caps, 


ble: of the- moſb-exalted- and diſintereſted friendſhip, 
The warinth of his benevolence ſupplied the deficien- 
cles of his fortune his: credit and good offices fre, 
quently were employed to gain chat relief ſor the ne. 
ceſſitics of others; Which his own cirrumſtances could 
not grant them: within the narron/ ſphere of theſe, 
were: his deſites regularly confined; no temptations 


make his integrity; to the public he ed unalter. 
ably and ſolely devoted; nor could neglect or injuries 
abate his zeal for Thebes. All theſe illuſtrions quali- 


{uch-repute; and appeared in council equally: eminent, 
equally: uſeful to his country, as in action. By him 
Thebes firſt roſe: to ſovereign power, and wich him 
ſhe loſt her greatneſs. nen 348901 
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10 Compariſon of the Political Principles and Gondui 
Caro, ATTICUs, and CicERO®. 


THE three ſects, which chiefly engroſſed the 
1 philoſophical part of Rome, were the Stoic, 
the Epicurean, and the Academic; and the chief or- 
naments of each were, Cato, Atticus, and Cicero; 
who lived together in ſtrict friendſhip, and a mutual 


viour of theſe three, will ſhew by fact and example, 
the different merit of their ſeveral principles, and 
which of them was the beſt adapted to promote the 
good of ſociety. _ „ 15 
The Stoics were the bigots or enthuſiaſts in philoſo- 
ply ;” who held none to be truly wiſe or good but them- 
ſelves ; placed perfect happineſs in virtue, though 
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eduld corrupt him; no proſpeds of —_— could 


ties he adorned with that eloquence which was then in 


#ſtetm of each other's virtue; but the different beha- 
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ſtript of every other good; affirmed all ſins to be equal, 
* from fight, equally wicked; to kill a 
dunghill coc without reaſon, the ſame crime as o 


kill a parent; tat a wiſe man could never forgive; 


never he moved by anger, favor; or pity; never be de- 
ceived; never repent; never change his mind. With 
theſe principles, Cato entered io public: lifes and 
acted in it, as Cicerd ſays, as if he had lived in the 
polity of Plato, not in the dregs of Romulus. He 
made no diſtinction of times or things; no allowance 
ſor the weakneſs of the republic, and the power of 
thoſe who oppreſſed it: it was his maxim, to combat 
all -poxver not built upon the laws; or to defy it at 
leaſt, if he could not controul it: he knewy no way to 
his end, but the direct; and whatever obſtructions he 
met with, reſolved ill to ruſn on; and either to ſur- 
mount them, or periſh in the attempt; taking it for 


a baſpneſs and confeflion of being conquered, to de- 


cline a tittle from the true road. In an age therefore 
of the utmoſt libertiniſm, when the publie diſciphne 


was loſt, and the government itſelf tottering, he ſtrug- 


zled with the ſame zeal againſt all corruption, and 


waged a perpetual war with a ſuperior force; whilſt 
the rigor of his principles tended rather to alienate 


friends, than reconcile enemies; and by provoking 
the power, that he could not ſubdue, helped: to haſten: 
that ruin, which he was ſtriving to avert: fo that after- 


a perpetual courſe of diſappointments and repulſes, 


ending himſelf unable to purſue his old way any 
farther, inſtead of taking a new one, he was driven by 
his philoſ6phy to put an end to his life. 
But as the Stoics exalted human nature too high, ſo 
the Epicureans depreſſed it too low ; as thoſe raiſed If 
to the Heroie, theſe debaſed it to che brutal Rate: 
they. held pleaſure to be the chief good of man; death. 
the extinction of his being; and placed their, happi> 
xls conſequently in the fecure enjoyment ofa pleap 
ſurable life: eikeeming virtue on nv other account; 
tan as it was a handmaid to pleaſure; and helped to 


enſare the poflelion of it, by preſerving heath and 
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conciliating friends. FPheir wiſe man therefore hadn 
other duty, butito provide ſor his on eaſe; to de 
{Cline all-ftruggles; to retire from public affairs; and 
to imitute the life of their Gods; oly ee ede 
n alcalm, contemplative, undifturbed> fepoſe, in the 
mid ſtof rural ſhades aud plenſant gardens. This was 
:1The ſcheine that Atticus followed: he had! all thei ta- 
ents that could qualify; a man to be uſeful ta: ſociety ; 
Freat parts, learning, judgement, candor, benevo- 
lence, generoſity, the ſame love of his country, and 
the ſame ſentiments in politics with Cicero; whom he 
was always adviſing and urging to act, yet, determined 
never: to act himſelf; or never at leaſt ſo far, as to 
Of diſturb his eaſe," or endanger Ris ſafety. For though 
- he was ſo ſtrictly united with Cicero, and valued him 
above all men, yet he managed an intereſt all the 

while with the oppoſite faction, and a friendſhip even 
with bis mortal enemies, Clodius and Antony; that 
be might ſecure, againſt all events, the grand point, 
- which he had in view, the peace and tranquillity of 
Bis life. Thus two excellent men, by their miſtakey 
':. motions of virtue, drawn from the principles of their 
„ pbiloſophy, were made uſeleſs in a manner to their 
country; each in a different extreme of life; the one 

always acting and expoſing himſelf to dangers, without 
tte profpect of doing good; the other, without at- 
tempting to do any, reſolving never to act at all. 
Cicero choſe the middle way between the obſtinacy 
of Cato and the indolence of Atticus; he preferred al- 
ways the readieſt road to what was right, if it lay open 
to him; if not, took the next, that ſeemed likely to 
bring him to the ſame end; and in politics as in mo- 
rality, when he could not arrive at the true, contented 
himſelf with the probable. He oft compares the 
ſtateſman to the pilot; whoſe art conſiſts, in managing 
every turn of the winds, and applying even the mol 
perverſe to the progreſs of his voyage; ſo as by chang- 
ang his courſe and enlarging his circuit of ſailing, to 
arrive with ſafety, though later at his deſtined port. 
+ He mentions Alen ewiſe an vbſgrvation which long ex- 
1 perience 


And — »who 1 to eutraortlinary cummands, 
and to be leaders in the republic, even choſe! to obtain 
their ends from the people, i till they had: firſt; beew re- 
pulſed by che ſeuntt. T hüs | — By all their 
civil diſſenſions from dum to Cſart fo 
that when he ſaw mien / of ahis ſpirit at chenbead of the 
government, who, oby the ſplendqr af their lives and 


actions, had ac —— oxer- the po e; 

z and it was his conſtint — to the ſenate, to gain | 
Mm he tle compliances, to pratifYy their: chirſt of 
mined by voluntary grants of it, as the bet way t 
as to moderate their ambition, and rechame;tbem- from deſ—-— 

ug perate councils. He declared contention! to be no 
dchim — prudent; than while it either did ſervice, or at 
II the leaſt no hurt; but when faction was grown too ſtrong. 
) even to be withſtood, that it was tirhe-to-give over aghling * 
; that and nothing left but to esmtract ſame good out of the 
point, ill, by mitigating that power by patience, which they 
aty of could not reduce: by force, and conciliating:itzoif-polſ-- 
Rakes BI fibte, to the intereſts of the ſtate. This" was what he 
f their adviſed, and what he practiſed : and: tt; will account in 
d their a great meaſure for — parts of his / conduct, which 
he one ] are the moſt liable to exceptian, on che account of that 
thou: . complaiſance, which he is ſuppaſed to: have paid at 
out at- Afferent times to _” gpl Aaken ere power. 
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many are the examples of monarchical and tyrannicaſ 
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M wol Who " treated of civil govern- 
ment in the way of ſcience, the greateſt part 

have diſtinguiſhed it into three ſeveral kinds: Royalty, 
Ariſtocracy, and Democracy. But it may very rea- 


ſpeak of theſe as the only kinds, or ſimply as the beſt. 
In either caſe, indeed, they muſt be charged with error. 
For firſt, that k. 1 of government is undoubtedly to 
be eſteemed the belt, hich is compoſed of all the three 
now mentioned. The proof of this is evident; from. 
experience and from faët, as well as reaſon. Such for 
example, was the ſy ſtem firſt invented by Lyeurgus, 

bliſhed by Ein in Sparta. Nor is it true, on 
the other hand, hat theſe are the only kinds. For 


governments, which are greatly different from 0 alty; 
e 
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ſemblange to it; which ek —— to Ky monarchs 


to cover themſelves as well as they ae able, under this 
dete and falſcly to aſſame the regal name. ; There- 
are likewiſe many * dug which ſeem. to 
approach ar 165 3 though. 
theſe are, 15 trut 775 1 ont Fond en m them. Tke 
ſame obſervation may be —_ with retpect alſo to: 
democfaci 10 The following Ulaſtrauga wall {we 
more clearly to explain my meaning. 

It is not every government which 15 conducted: by a 


ange fovereign, that is immediately to be termed a 


royalty : but that alone, which was at firſt beſtowed 
by the conſent of thoſe who are governed; and. which 
is adminiſtered according to right reaſon, rather than. 
by force and terror. In the ſame manner, neither ig 


every tate to be called an ariſtocracy, which places 


the ſupreme direction of affairs in the ED of a few; 
but that only, in which mol who are moſt diftinguiſh- 
ed by their prudence and integrity are appointed by 
free choice to govern, Nor lailly, is that to be eſtcemed- 
a democracy, in winch. the whole multitude uſurp the 


liberty of purſuing their own counſels and def ns 


without controul. But when we ſee a people, w Who, 
from the antient manners of their country, axe accuſ- 
tomed to pay due worſhip to the gods, to revere their 

ſhew reſpect to the 1 and to obey, the 
laws; when in the aſſemblies by like theſe, 
the reſolutions of the greater part are made the rule 


of gavernment, then we behold the form of a Juſt de- 


mocracy. 
There are therefore ſix different kinds af govern- 
ment: three, which are in the mouths of all men, and 


which have now been mentioned ; 2 three more, 


that are allied to theſe by nature; monarc hy, ol ache 
and the government of the n Of all theſe, 
the firſt in order is monarchy, which. is eſtabliſhed 
by the bare work of nature, without any preparation 


or . From . monar 15 roy en of the or When art 
has been Fpplicd) to. con den 
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And when. royalty has degenerated into its congenial 
evil, which. is Srranny; the: deſtruction of the latter 
gives birth to ariſtocracy, - This again being changed; 
according, to the nat der of ge, inte gary 7 
the ſubjects, rouſed-to. vengeance: by oppreſſion, refit 
the. injuſtice of their goyernors, and ih a demo · 
eracy. And in the laſt place, when the people them - 
ſelves. become baughty and untractable, and reject all 
lav; to democracy; ſucceeds, in the courſe of time; 
the government of the multitude,  - - | 

That this deduction isa er to truth will be clear 
to every one, who conſiders with attention the com- 
mencement-and-firft riſe, as well as the changes, which 
nature has appropriated to each particular kind of go · 
vernment. And indeed there is no other way, but by 
obſexving what was the natural birth of every ſtate, to 
judge with certainty concerning the progreſs of it to- 
wards perfection, and from thence to decline and ruin; 
and to diſcern at what time, in what manner, and into. 
what different form it will at laſt be changed. Above 
all others, the Roman government may beſt be illuf. 
trated by ſuth a method of inquiry: becauſe this ſtate, 
both in its firſt eſtabliſſiment, and fubſequent increaſe; 
diſplays a cloſe conformity with the ſettled laws, and 
regular courſe of nature. 

Jam not ignorant indeed, that Plato and ſome other: 
philoſophers, have already treated with the (greateſt 
accuracy of the ſeveral forms of government, and their 
alternate revolutions; But as there are but few that 
are able to comprehend the length of their diſeourſes, 
and the variety of matter which they contain; I ſhall en- 
deavour rather to give a ſummary account of thoſe more 
obvious principles, which are adapted boch to common 
apprehenſion, and to the purpoſes of. civil hiſtory. 
And in caſe that any obſcurity or defe& ſhould be 
found in the general view, the particular detail, which 
I ſhall afterwards ſubjoin, will afford ample compen«: 
ſation, by removing every difficulty. 

What then are the commencements, and what the 
9 riſe, of Political ſocieties ? When a deluge, * 
peſ 
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peſtitential diſeaſe; 2 famine, or any other ſimilar cauſe, 
has brought deſtruction upon the human race; as tra- 
dition aſtures us it has bappened in-former times, and 
as it is probable it will again hereafter happen > And 
when all arts agd in fitations/are' extinguiſhed aße ty 
the ſames ca from the few, that !fgreleftalive;! 
another pꝰog fimen ſprings up Ho, being cot” 
ſaous 
other animals, to an union ef theit own kind, aſſociate 
themſelves together in a body. At this time therefore 
it is manifeſt, that he who is ſuperior botk in ſtrength 
and oourage, muſt govern and conduct the reſt! For 
that this is indeed the genuine work of nature, is moſt 
clearly ſeen in the examples of the ſeveral kinds of 
animals, which are led by natural inſtinct only, unim- 
proved by reaſon. Such are cocks, bulls, and boars, 
as well as other kinds: among all theſe, thoſe that 
are confeſſedly the firſt in ſtrength, are placed at che 
head of all the herd. Such therefore is the original 
ſtate of men: when they aſſemble together in a manner 
not unlice to that of other animals; and are led by 
thaſe, that are the braveſt and moſt powerful. And 
this ſtate may properly be called a monarchy: in which 
the authority of thoſe that govern is meaſured by their 
ſtrength. But afterwards, when in theſe ſocieties a 
common education and mutual intercourſe have pro- 
duced; new ſentiments and habits, then firſt commences - 
royalty; then firſt ariſe in the human mind the notions: 
of honourable and baſe, of juſt and unjuſt: Theſe 
ſentiments, and this change of ame are formed 
in the following manner... an 0 hes gt bes 

From the union of the two ſexes, to which all are 


+ 


naturally inclined, children are born. When any of | 


theſe therefore, being arrived at perfect age, inſtead 
of yielding ſuitable returns of gratitude and of 'affiſtance 
to thoſe. by whom they have been bred, on the contrary” 
attempt to injure them, either by words or actions / 
it is manifeſt, that thoſe who behold: the wrongs after 
having alſo ſeen the ſufferings and the anxious care, 


that were ſuſtained by the parents in 8 


2 2 andLatratted Hike a 
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and education of their children, muſt be greatly of. 
fended and diſpleaſed at ſuch proceeding.” For man, 
who among all the various kinds of animals is alone 
endowed with the faculty of reaſon, cannot like the 
reſt, paſs over ſuch actions with indifference : but will 
make reffedtions on what he ſees; and comparing 
kewiſe the future with the preſent, will not fail t9 
expreſs his indignation at this injurious treatment; to 
which as he foreſees, he alſo may at ſome time be ex. 
uw Thus again, when any one, who has been 
uccoured by another in the time of danger, inſtead of 
ſhewing the like kindneſs' to his benefactor, endea- 
yours at any time to deftroy or hurt him; it is certain, 
that all men muſt be ſhocked by ſuch ingratitude; 
through ſympathy with the reſentment of their neigh- 
bour, and from an apprehenſion alſo, that the eaſe 
may de their own. And from hence ariſes in the 
mind of every man, a certain ſenſe of the nature and 
force of duty, in which conſiſts both the beginning and 
end of juſtice. In the fame manner likewiſe, the man, 
who in the defence of others is ſeen to throw himfelf 
the foremoſt into every danger, and even to ſuſtain the 
fury of the fierceſt animals, never fails to obtain the 
loudeſt acclamations of applauſe and veneration from 
all the multitude; while he, who ſhows a different 
conduct, is purſued with cenſure and reproach. And 
thus It is, that the people begin to difcern the nature 
of things honourable or baſe, and in what conſiſts the 
difference between them ; and to perceive that the 
former, -on account of the advantage that attends them, 
are fit to be admired and imitated, and the latter to bv 
deteſted and avoided. When he therefore, who poſ- 
ſeſſes the greateſt power, and is placed at the head of 
all the reſt, is found always to comply with the ge- 
neral ſentiments, in ſupporting fortitude and merit, 
and in diſtributing to every one impartial juſtice ; the 
people, no longer dreading his ſuperior force, but 
Paying a willing obedience to his wiſdom, ſubmit 
themſelves to his authority, and with one conſent 
maintain bim in his government againſt all invaders, 
bas 7 | EVER 
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even to extreme old age. And thus the monarch by 
inſenſible degr ees becomes a king; when reaſon takes 
the rule, in the place of ſtrength and violence. Such 
are the firlt perceptions among mankind of juſtice and: 
injuitice, of, baſe and honourable; and ſuch the origin. 
and riſe of genuine royalty, For the people not only 
confirm theſe leaders in the poſſeſſian of the power 
to which they have been raiſed, but preſerve it to their 
children likewiſe: being perſuaded that thoſe, who. 


have received their birth and education from gy | 


parents, Cannot but reſemble them in manners. A 

if at any time they are diſpleaſed at the conduct of 
theſe deſcendants, they then chooſe other magiſtrates 
and kings, But having been taught to. n paſt 


experience the difference between external faculties. 


and the endowments of the mind, they naw appoint to 
the ſupreme command, not thoſe that excel in bodily 
frength and vigour, but thoſe who are diſtinguiſhed b 
their wiſdom and ſuperior reaſon. ON: 
In antient times then, thoſe, who had been once 
judged worthy to be inveſted with the regal dignity, 
continued during the remainder of their lives, in the 
undiſturbed poſſeſſion and exerciſe of government; 


fartifying all the advantageous poſts ; incloſing their 


towns with walls, and obtaining ſuch an increaſe of ter- 
nitory, as was neceſſary for the ſecurity or the plenti- 


ful ſubſiſtance of their ſubjects. And as they aſſumed 


no great diſtinction either in their dreſs or table, but 
lired a life that was conformable in every point to that 
of the other citizens, they raiſed againſt themſelves no 


envy, nor afforded any matter of offence. But their 


deſcendants having received the ſovereignty in ar 
courſe of hereditary ſucceſſion, and finding, that all 
things already were obtained that were convenient for 
defence, and that the abundance of all negefaries.ex+ 
ceded the demands of nature, were ſoon hurried, by 
the wantonnels of eaſe and plenty, into an open gratis 
cation of every paſſſon. They then began to be pero 
ſuaded, that it was neceſſary that kings ſhould he dife 
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the honour that was beſtowed upon them, regarded 


- In the courſe of ſucceſſion likewiſe, to the ſame autho- 


began, ſome of them, to accumulate inordinate wealt 
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and be ſerved with more coſtly and luxurious tables; 12 


and purſued alſo with full career the indulgence of int 
their amours, however lawleſs, without admitting any on 
contradiction or controul. The firſt of theſe diſorders tha 
ſoon excited envy and offence; and the latter, wrath deg 
and unrelenting hatred, And from hence the royalty MW fou 
being now converted into tyrariny, the diſſolution of If ger 
it was "+ ty by machinations formed againſt the per- occ 
ſons of the ſovereigns. Theſe conſpiracies were at tio: 
firſt contrived, not by men of obſcure or low condition; Ml the 
but by thoſe of nobleſt birth, and who were the moi Ml the 
diſtinguiſhed by their courage and exalted ſpirit: for WM ban 
ſuch are at all times moſt impatient of the inſolence of WM roy 
princes. But the people being not leſs offended alſo IM kin 
and enraged, having once obtained ſuch leaders, rea- the; 
dily joined their forces in the ſame attempt. And the 
thus the form of royalty and monarchy being utterly MW forc 
deftroyed, an ariſtocracy grew up, and was eſtabliſhed left 
TW nb nue 

For the people, moved with preſent gratitude towards M own 
thoſe who. had delivered them from tyranny, reſolved Ml they 
to inveſt them with the government, and ſubmitted 
themſelves to their guidance and dominion. - And 
theſe being on. their part alſo not leſs 'ſatished with 


the good of the community as the only rule of their 
adminiſtration ; and employed their whole care and 
Pains, to promote the happineſs of individuals, as 
well as to advance the common intereſt of all. But 
when again the children of theſe governors were raiſed, 


rity ; unpractiſed as they had always been, in hard- 
fhip and misfortune ; and unexperienced alſo in that 
equality and liberty, upon which the government was 
founded; having been nurtured from their birth in 
the preheminence, and honours of their parents ; they 


by fraud and violence; while others, allowing a full un: 
dulgence to their paſſions, abandoned themſelves with. 
gut reſtraint to riot and intemperance, adulteries, an 
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rapes. And thus the ariſtocracy being now changed 
into an oligarchy, the paſſions of the ' multitude! were 
once more inflamed ; and the ſame deſtruction followed, 

mat had before fallen upon the kings, when they had 
degenerated into tyrants. For no ſooner was there 
found a ſingle citizen, who, being encouraged by the 
general diſcontent and hatred that ſuch's conduct had 
occaſioned, was bold enough, either by words or ac- 
tions, to attempt any thing againſt the'governors, than 
the people with one conſent were ready to concur in 
the deſign. And when they had killed or driven into 
baniſhment their oppreſſors, not daring to eſtabliſn 
royalty, on account of the miſconduE of the former 
kings, and IN deterred alſo by the miſchiefs which 
they ſtill more lately had experienced, from yieldmg 
the ſovereignty to any certain number, they were then 
forced to have recourſe to the ſingle expedient that was 
left untried, and to place in themſelves alone their 
confidence of ſafety. And having aſſumed into their 
own hands the conduct and the truſt of government, 
they thus framed a democracy upon the ruins' of the 
oliparchy. - l oY eee e e 

During ſome time afterwards, and while any of 
thoſe remained alive, who had beheld the'miſeries that 
flowed from the former unequal government, the peo- 
ple were all well pleaſed to maintain this popular ſtate ; 
and thought that nothing was more valuable than 
equality and liberty. But after the courſe of one or 
two ſucceſſions, as new men ſprang up, even theſe en- 
joyments, being now become familiar to them, began, 
through long uſe and habit, to be leſſened in their 
eſteem, and to give place to the deſire of pre-eminence 
and power, Above all the reſt, thoſe who had ac- 
quired the greateſt wealth, being eager likewiſe to poſ- 
ſeſs the ſovereign rule, and not able to obtain it by 
their own ' ſtrength and virtue, endeavoured to draw 
che people to their ſide; ſcattering among them With 
profuſion all their riches, and employing every me- 
thod of corruption; till by degrees they had taught 
them to fix-their whole attention upon de g 
9 . Wil 
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| $hich they were ſuſtained, and rendered their avidity 
ſubſervient to the views of their own wild ambition. 
And thus the frame of the democracy was diſſolved ; and 
gave place to the rule of violence and force. For when 
once the people are accuſtomed to be fed without any 
coſt or labour, and to derive all the means of their ſub. 
ſiſtance from the wealth of other citizens; if at t 
time ſome bold enterprizing leader ſhould ariſe, whoſe 
poverty has ſhut him out from all the honours of the 
ſtate, then commences the government of the multi- 
tude: who run together in tumultuous aſſemblies, and 
are hurried into every kind of violence; aſſaſſinations, 
baniſhments, and diviſions of lands: till being re- 
duced at laſt to a ſtate of ſavage anarchy, they once 
more find a maſter and a monarch, and ſubmit them 
ſelves to arbitrary ſway. 
Such is the circle in which political ſocieties are re- 
volved ; and ſuch the natural order, in which the ſe- 
veral kinds of government are varied, till they are at 
Jiſt brought back to that original form, from which 
the progreſs was begun. With the help of being ac- 
quainted with theſe principles, though it may not 
perhaps be eaſy to foretel the exact time of every al- 
teration that may happen in a ſtate; yet, if our ſen- 
timents are free from prejudice and paſſion, we ſhall 
very rarely be deceived in judging of the degree, either 
of exaltation or decline, in which it actually ſubſiſts, 
or in declaring the form, into which it muſt at laſt 
he changet. Oln 
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HE antient philoſophers treated of government 
commonly under three heads; the democratic, 


was Chiefly occupied with the varieties of republican 
oovernment ; and they paid little regard to a very im- 


between deſpotiſm and monarchy. He too has con- 
idered government as reducible to three general forms; 


« it is ſufficient to recal ideas which are familiar with 
e men of the leaſt reflection, who admit three defini- 
« tions, or rather three facts: that a republic is a- 
« ſtate in which the people in a collective body, or a 
„part of the people, poſſefs the ſovereign power: 
„that monarchy is that in which one man governs, - 
„according to fixed and determinate laws: and a 


* or rule of adminiſtration, by the mere impulſe of 
* will or caprice, decides, and carries every thing be- 
R JOY 3 

Republics admit of a very material diſtinction, which 
1s pointed out in the general definition; that between 
democracy and ariftoceacy. In the firſt, ſupreme 
power remains in the hands of the collective body. 
Every office of magiſtracy, at the nomination of this 
ſorereign, is open to every citizen, who, in the diſ- 


and accountable to them for every object of his truſt. 
In the ſecond, the ſovereignty 1s lodged in a parti- 


Continue for life, or by the hereditary diſtinctions of 
1 birth 
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the ariſtocratic, and the deſpotic. Their attention 
portant diſtinction, which Mr. Monteſquieu has made 


and, To underſtand the nature of each; he obſerves, 


« deſpotiſm is that in which one man, without law, 


charge of his duty, hecomes the miniſter of the people, 


ular claſs, or order of men; who being once named, 
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birth and fortune, are advanced to a ſtation of per- of 
manent ſuperiority; From this order and by their no- 0 
mination, all the offices of magiſtracy are filled; and Tt 
In the different aſſemblies which they conſtitute, what. WI © 
ever relates to the legiſlation, the execution, or juric. Wl *! 
e determined. ee 
Mr. Monteſquieu has pointed out the ſentiments or . 0 
maxima, from which men muſt be ſuppoſed to act un- h 
der theſe different governments. i 
In democracy they muſt love equality; they muſt | 
reſpect the rights of their fellow. citizens; they muſt clu 
unite by the common ties of affection to the. ſtate. In 
forming - perſonal pretenſions, they muſt be ſatisfied 
with that degree of conſideration they can procure: hy 
their abilities, fairly meaſured with thoſe of an op- 
ponent ; they muſt labour for the public without hope 
or profit; they muſt reje every attempt to create a 
perſonal dependence, Candour, force, and elevation 
of mind, in ſhort, are the props of democracy; and 
virtue is the principle of conduct required to its pre- 
—...- ß 
- How beautiful a pre-eminence on the fide of popular 
vovernment ! and how ardently ſhould mankind wiſh 
Dr the form, if it tended to eſtabliſh the principle, ot 
were in every inflance a ſure indication of its preſence! 
But perhaps we muſt have poſſeſſed the principle, 
in order with, any hopes. of advantage to receive, the 
form; and where the firſt is entirely extinguiſhed, 
the other may be fraught with evil, if any additional 
evil deſerves to be ſhunned where men are already un- 
. 5 Conſtantinople or Algiers, it is a miſerable ſpec- 
tacle when men pretend to act on a foot of equality: 
they only mean to ſhake off the reſtraints of govern- 
ment, and to ſeize as much as they can of that ſpoil, 
which, in ordinary times, is ingroſſed by the maſter they 
r PIR a Repo 4 
It is one advantage of democracy, that the principdl 
ground of diſtinction being perſonal qualities, men 
are claſſed according to their abilities, and to the _ 
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of their actions. Though all have equal pretenſions 
ty power, yet the ſtate is actually governed by a few, 
The majority of the people, even in their capacity of 
ſorereign, only pretend to employ their ſenſes, to feel; 
hen preſſed by national inconveniences, or threatened 
by public dangers; and with the ardour which is apt 
to ariſe in crouded aſſemblies, to urge the purſuits in 
which" they are engaged, or to repel the attacks with 
which they are menaced. | 55 
The moſt perfect equality of rights can never ex- 
clude the aſcendant of ſuperior minds, nor the aſſem- 
blies of a collective body govern without the direction 
of ſeleft councils. . On this account, popular govern» 
ment may be confounded with ariftocracy. But this 
alone does not conſtitute the character of ariſtocratical 
government. Here the members of the ſtate are di- 
vided, at leaſt into two claſſes; of which one is deſ- 
tined to command, the other to obey. No merits or 
defects can raiſe or fink a perſon from one claſs to the 
other. The only effect of perſonal character is, ta 
procure the individual a ſuitable degree of conſideration 
with his own order, not to vary his rank. In one 
ſtuation he is taught to aſſume, in another to yield the 
pre-eminence. He occupies the ſtation of patron or 
client, and is either the . or the ſubject of his 
country. The whole citizens may unite in executing 
the plans of ſtate, but never in deliberating on its 
meaſures, or enacting its laws. What belongs to the 
whole people under demccracy, is here confined to a 
part, Members of the ſuperior order are among them- 
elves, poſſibly, claſſed according to their abilities, 
but retain a perpetual aſcendant over thoſe of inferior 
ſation, They are at once the ſervants and the maſters 
of the ſtate, and pay with their perſonal attendance and 
with their blood, for the civil or military honours they 
enjoy, 7 | 1 JE 1 + 7 
To maintain for himſelf, and to admit in his fellow 
eitizen, a perfect equality of privilege. and ſtation, is 
no longer * leading maxim of the member of ſuch a 
community, The rights of men are modified by their 
| | N | condition, 
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condition. One order claims more than it is willin 
to yield; the other muſt be ready to yield what it does 
not aſſume to ãtſelf: and it is with good reaſon that 
Mr. Manteſquieu gives to the principle of ſuch go- | 
vernments the name df moderation, not of virtue. 
The elevation of one claſs is a moderated arrogante; 
the ſubmiſſon of the other a limited deference.” The 
Arſt muſt be careful, by concealing the invidious part 
of their diſtinction, to palliate what is grievous in the 
public arrangement, and by their 'educatian, their 
cultivated manners, and improved talents, to appear 
qualified for the ſtations they occupy. The other Bal 
be taught to yield from reſpect and perſonal attach 
ment, what could not otherwiſe be extorted by forte. 
When this moderation fails on either fide; the conſti. 
tution totters. A populace enraged to mutiny, may 
claim the right of equality to which they are admitted 
in democratical ſtates; or a nobility bent on dominion, 
may chuſe among themſelves, or find already pointed 
out to them, a ſovereign, who by advantages of for- 
tune, popularity, or abilities, 1s:ready to ſeize for his 
own fammy that envied power, which has already car- 
ried his arder beyond the limits of moderation, and in- 
Feed particular men with a boundleſs ambition. 
Monarchies have accordingly been found with the 
recent marks of ariſtocracy. There, however, the 
monarch is only the firſt among the nobles ; he muſt 
be ſatisfed with a limited power; his ſubjects are 
ranged into claſſes; he finds on every quarter a pre- 
tence to privilege, that circumſcribes his authority; 
and he finds a force ſufficient to confine his adminiſtra- 
tion within certain bounds of equity and determinate 
laws. | BY 
Under ſuch governments, however, the love of 
equality is prepoſterous, and moderation itſelf is un- 
neceſſary. The object of every rank is precedency, 
and every oriler may diſptay its advantages to their full 
extent. The ſovereign. himſelf owes great part of his 
authority-to the — titles and the dazzling equi- 
Page, which he exhibits in public. The ä 
| ; 5 ranks 
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Uſtra- 
nate 


dinate 


ranks 


tanks lay claim to importance by a like. exhibition, 
and for that purpoſe, carry in every inſtant the enfigns 
of their birth, or the ornaments of their fortune. What 
elle could mark out to the individual the relation in 
which he ſtands to his fellow -· ſubjects, or diſtinguiſh 
the numberleſs ranks that fill up the interval between 
the ſtate of the ſovereign and that of the peaſant? or 
what ele could, in ſtates of a great extent, preſerve 
any appearance of order, among members diſunited by 
ambition and intereſt, and deſtined to form a commu- 
nity, without the ſenſe of any common concern? 
\ Monarchies are generally found, where the eſtate is 
enlarged in population and in territory, beyond the 
numbers and dimenſions that are conſiſtent with re- 
pablican government. Together with theſe circum- 
ftances, great inequalities ariſe in the diſtribution of 


property; and the deſire of pre- eminence becomes the 


predominant paſſion. Every rank would exerciſe its 
prerogative, and the ſovereign is perpetually tempted 
to enlarge his own ; if ſubjects, who deſpair of prece- 
dence, plead for equality, he is willing to favour their 
claims, and to aid them in procuring, what muſt weaken 
a force, with which he himſelf is, on many occaſions, 
obliged to contend. In the event of ſuch a policy, 
many invidious diſtinctions and grievances peculiar to 
monarchical government, may, in appearance, be re- 
moved; but the ſtate of equality to which the ſubjects 


approach, is that of ſlaves, equally dependent on the 


will of a maſter, not that ef freemen, in a condition 
to maintain their own, | eri oF S219) 

The principle of monarchy, according to Monteſ- 
quieu, is honour, Men may poſſeſs good qualities, 
elevation of mind and fortitude ; but the ſenſe of equa» 
lity, that will bear no encroachment on the perſonal 
rights of the meaneſt citizen; the indignant fprrit that 
will not court a protection, nor accept as a favour, 
what is due as a right; the public affection, which is 
founded on the neglect of perſonal conſiderations, are 
neither conſiſtent with the preſervation of the conſtitu- 
e db Nui 26 5 tion, 
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tion, nor agreeable to the habits, acquired in any ſta. 


tion aſſigned to its members. 
: 92 1 3 * 8 1 | 11. 0 95 N 
Every condition is poſſeſſed of peculiar dignity, and 
points out a propriety of conduct, which men of ſtation 
are obliged to maintain. In the commerce of ſuperiors 
and inferiors, .3t is the object of ambitian,, aud of, ya 


nity, to refine on the advantages of tank; while, to 


facilitate the intercourſe of polite ſociety, it is the aim 
of good breeding to diſguiſe or reject them. 
bo Though the Ohjects of conſideratian ar e ra Op! 
dignities of ſtation than perſonal qualities; though 
friendſhip cannot be formed by mere inclination, nor 
alliances by the mere choice of the heart ; yet men fo 
unit , and a eyen., without changing their order, are 
hig N. { uſce P tible of mor al excellence, OT, liable ; to 
many different degrees of corruption. They may ad 
a vigorous, part as members of the ſtate, an amiable 
one in the commerce of private ſociety ;. or . they may 
Yield up their dignity. citizens, even, while the 


D dies, e 35306 b$7;2m fiod- 5:5 
In (manargby, all orders of men derive their hogours 
from the crown; but they continue, to hold them as a 
right, and they exerciſe a ſubordinate power in the 


* 


ſtate, founded on the permanent rank they enjoy, and 


on the attachment of thoſe Whom they are appointed 
to lead and protect. Though they do not force them- 
ſelyes into national councils, and public jaffewhlics, 
and;chough, the; name of ſenate is unknown, et th 
Jenciments they adopt muſt have weight, with thy fore- 
reign; and every individual, in his ſeparate capacity, 
4n/tone meaſure, deliverates for his country, In what- 
ever does not derogate from his rank, he has an arm 
ready to ſerve the community; in whatever alarms his 
{ſenſe of honour, ke has averſions and diſlikes, Which 
amount to 2 negative an the will of his prince. 
Intangled together by the reciprocal ties of, depen- 
dence. and, protection, though not combined, by the 
ſenſe.gf 2 cominon antcreſt, the ſubjects of A5 91 


raiſe their arrogance and preſumption as private 
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Hike thoſe of republics, find themſelves occupied as the 
members of.an aQive ſociety, and engaged to treat 
with their fellow-creatures on a liberal footing. If 
thoſe e of honopr, Which fave the individpal 
from ſervility in his own perſon,” or from becoming an 
engine of oppreffon in the hands of another, ſhould 
fail; if they thould give way to the maxims of com- 
merce, to the refinements of a ſuppoſed philoſophy, or 
to the miſplaced ardours of a republican ſpirit; if they 
are betrayed by the cowardice of ſubjects, or ſubdued 
by the ambition of princes 3 what inuſt become of the 
e . LOL RL 
Deſpotiſm, is monarchy corrupted, in which a 
court and *a prince in appearance temain, but in 
which, every ſubordinate rank is deſtroyed; in Which 
the ſubject is told, that he has no rights; that he can» 
not pofleſs any property, nor fill any ftation, indepen- 
dent of the momentary will of his prince. Thefe doc- 
trines are founded on the maxims cf conqueſt ; they 
muſt be inculcated with the whip and the frerd ; and 
are beſt received under the terror of chains and impri- 
ſonment. Fear therefore, is the principle which qua - 
Hhes the ſubject to occupy his ſtation: and the ſove- 
reign, who holds out the enfigns of terror ſo freely to 
others, has abundant reaſon to give this paſſion a prin- 
tipal place with himſelf. That tenure. which he has 
deviſed: for the rights of others, is ſoon ' applet to his 
own ; and from his eager deſire to ſecure, or to extend 
his power, he finds it become, like the fortunes of his 
pebpie, a creature of mere imagination and unſettled 


capriee. 5 2 
Whilt we thus, with ſo much accuracy, can aſſign 
the ideal limits that may diſtinguiſh conſtitutions of 
government; we find them in reality, both ia reſpect 
to the principle and the form, vanoutly blended toge- 
ther. In what ſociety are not men claffed by external 
diſtinctions, as well as perſonal qualities? In What 
ſtate are they not actuated by a variety of principles, 
juſtice, hondur, moderation and fear? It is the pur- 
poſe of ſcience, not to diſguiſe this confuſion in its 
A | 1 object, 
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bar cafes miphr otherwiſe create, In the fame degres 


- "Forms of government in fact, mutually approach ar 


Þeft prepared to ſubdue them 7 All theſe va- 
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a ſingle perſon may rule with unlimited ſway ;, and in 
both, the populace may break down every barrier of 
If we ſuppoſe that the equality eſtabliſhed among 
the ſubjects of a deſpotic Rate, has inſpired its mem- 
bers with canfidence, intrepidity, and. the jove of 
juſtice; the deſpotie prince, having ceaſed to be an 
object of fear, muſt ſink among the croud. H, on the 
contrary, the perſonal equality which is enjoyed by 
the members of a democratical ſtate, ſhould be valued 
merely as an equal pretenſion to the objects of avarice 
and ambition, the monarch may ſtart up anew, and 
ern IV who mean to ſhare in his profits. 
When the covetous and mercenary aſſemble in parties, 
it is of no conſequence under a? Hy leader they inhft, 
whether Czſar or Pompey ; the hopes of rapine or 
power, are the only motives from which they W 
attacked to either. | | FEC 
In the diſorder of corrupted focicties, the ſcene has 
been frequently changed from democracy to deſpotiſm, 
ind from the laſt too, in its turn, to the firſt, From 
amidſt the democracy of corrupt men, and from; a 
ſcene of lawleſs confuſion, the tyrant aſcends a throne 
with arms reeking in blood. But his abuſes, or his 
wealeneſſes, in the ſtation he has gained. in their turn | 
awaken, and give way to the ſpifit of mutiny and fe- 
venge. The cries of murder and defolation, Which in 
the ordinary courſe of military government, terrified the 
ſubjsct in his private retreat, are carried through . the 
vaults, and made to pierce the grates and iron dqors 
of the Setaglio, Democracy ſeems. to revive in a 
ſcene of wild diſorder and tumult: but both the ex- 
tremes are but the tranſient fits of paroxiſar or lan- 


guor in a diſtempered eſtate. A 
If men be any where arrived at this meaſure of depra- 
vity, there appears no immediate hope of redrefs. 
Neither the alcchdancy of the multitude, nor that of 
the tyrant, will ſecure. the adminiſtration of juſtice: 
neither the licence of mere tumult, nor the calm of de- 
jection and ſervitude, Will teach the citizen that he was 
was Go x a... 
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born for candour and affection to his fellow creatures, 
And if the fpeculative Would find that Habitual ſtate of 
war, which they are ſometimes 5 to" hon 
with the name of ehe Stute of Natüre, they wil $ng 
ie in che conteſt that ſubſiſts bite” "he Gelpotici 
prinee and his ſubfects, not in the frſt ap 
rude and nn¹ple tribe; to the condiion 10 the 7 
gement of r 165 
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RT, in its fulleſt extent, is the Jaliog — 
ſion of the Americans. To this, they Gerifice 
every Hg, This is what makes a life of uncertainty. 
and want ſupportable to them, and their education is 
directed in ſuch a manner, as to cheriſh this diſpoſition 
to the utmoſt. They are indulged. in all manner of 
lüberty; they are, never, upon any account, chaſtiſed 
with lows : they are rarely even chidden. Reaſon, 
they ſay, will guide their children when they come to 
the uſe of it; 4 before that time, their faults can- 
not be very great: but blows might abate the free and 
martial ſpirit which makes the glory of their people, 
and might render the ſenſe of honour duller, by the 
habit of a Hlaviſh motive to action. When they are 
Sony, up, they experience nothing like command, 
dependence, or ſubordination ; even ſtrong perſuaſion 
is Induſtriouſly forborn by thoſe who have influence 
amongſt them, as what may look too like command, 
and appear a ſort of violence offered to their Will. 
On the ſame principle they know no puniſhment 
but death. They lay no fines, Wega * have no 
Way 
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way of exacting them from free. men and the! death 
which, they: fometimes inflict, is rather; a-\conſeguence 
of a ſort of war declared againſt a puhlie enemy, than 
an act of j dee e. exequted on a citizen or ſub- 
ject. IJ his free diſpoſition is generale andthoigh 
os tribes ate found in America With ant head, whom 
we call a, king, his power is rather perſuaſive. than 
coercive, and he is reverenced as à father, more than 
feared as a monarch, Ee has no guards, no priſons, 
no officers of juſtice. The other forms, which may he 
eonfidered 25 a fort ef ariſtocraty, have” no more 
power. This latter is the more common in North 
Amgrice, In ſome; tribes there are a kind of nobility, 
who, when they come to the years of diſcretion, are 
entitled to a place and vote in the councils of their na- 
tion: the reſt are excluded. But amongſt the five na- 
tions, or Iroquois, the moſt celebrated commonwealth 
of North America, and in fome other nations, there is 
no other qualification abſolutely neceflary for their head 
men, but age, with experience and ability in their 


affairs. However, there is generally in every tribe, 


ſome particular ſtocks which they reſpect, and who 
ate confidered in ſome ſort as their chiefs, unleſs 
they ſhew themſelves unworthy of that rank; as among 
the tribes themſelves there are ſome, who, on account 
of their number or bravery, have a pre-eminence over 
the reſt ; which as it is not exatted with pride and in- 
ſolence, nor maintained by tyranny: en one hand, ſo 
it is never diſputed on the other when it is due. 2 05 


Their great council is compoſed of theſe heads of 


tribes and families, with ſuch whoſe capacity has ele- 
vated them to the ſame degree of confideration. They 
meet in a houſe, which they have in each of their 
towns for the purpoſe, upon every ſolemn occaſion, to 
receive ambaſladors, to deliver them an anſwer, to 
ling their traditionary war ſongs, or to commemorate 
their dead. Theſe councils are public. Here they 
propoſe all ſuch matters concerning the ſtate, as have 
already been digeſted in the ſecret. councils, at which 
none but the head men aſſiſt. Here it is that their 
„ | "200-0 orators 
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oxators are employed, and diſplay thoſe talegts which 
diſtinguiſh them for © eloquence and knowledge of 
Public buſineſs; in both of which, ſome of them are 
adanirable. None elle ſpeak: in their public councils; 


2 


CY 


theſe are their àambaſſadors, and theſe are the'commi 
Boners who ans appointed to riear bf peacs e ibid 
with other nations, The chief fkill of theſe orator, 
conſiſts in giving an artful turn to affairs, and in". 
preſſing their thoughts in a bold figurative 'manher, 
much ſtronger than we could bear in this part of the 

but fee 


, =} 2 2 2 
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world, and with geſtures equally violent, 


extremely natural and expreſſi ve. a 
When any bulineſs of conſequence is tranſaQed, 
they appoint. a feaſt. upon the occaſion, of Which al- 
moſt the whole nation partakes. There are leſſer 
feaſts upon matters of leſs general concern, to which 
none are invited but they who are engaged in that par- 
ticular buſineſs. At theſe feaſts, it is againſt all rule I 
to leave any thing; fo that if they cannot conſume all, the 


88 


1 


what remains, is thrown into the fire ; for they look 2 

upon fire as a thing ſacred, and in all probability, * 
theſe feaſts were anciently ſacrifices. Before the enter- uy, 
tainment is ready, the principal perſon begins a fong, the 
the ſubject of which, is the fabulous or real hiſtory ; 
of their nation, the remarkable events which hare = 
happened, and whatever matters may make for their : 

honour or infiruction. The others ſing in their turn. Foy 


They have dances too, with which they accompauy 
their, ſongs, chiefly of a martial kind; and no folem- 
14 43:0; — 2 N . F367 Þ . LL 37 27 be 
nity or public buſineſs is carried on without ſuch fongs 
and dances. Every thing is tranſacted amongſt them gen 
with much ceremony, which in a barbarous people is 
" neceſſary ; for nothing elſe could hinder all their af- 
fairs from going into confuſion ; beſides that, the PAT 
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14 - ceremonies contribute to px all tranſactions the better 667 
— %% TIES = 
{| To help their memory, they have bits of fmall M 


Hells or beads, of different colours, which have alta WM 8" 
different meaning, according to their colour or ar- 
rangement. At the end of every matter they diſcourſe 
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on, when they treat with a foreign ſtate, 

Het one o theſe belt A. they öl Lenne | 
mony, what they ſay paſſes for nothing. Theſe 9 5 
are ee 0 Ts up in each ca, PR nd they ſerye 
for the public records of the nation; and to theſe 
occahonally have hs when any conteſts happen: 
between them and their nei ghbours. of late, as the 
matter of which theſ belts i 15 made, is grown ſcarce, 
they often give ſome fin i in the place of the wanpum, 
for ſo they Call theſe beads in ei language, and re- 
ceive in feturn, preſents of a more valuable nature ; 
for neither will they conſider what our commiibners 
ſay to be of any weight, unleſs ſome preſent accom- 
panies each propoſal. 

The ſame connetl cf their elders which regulates 
whatever regards the external policy of the ſtare, has 
the charge like wiſe of its internal peace and order. 
Their fuits are few and quickly decided, having nei- 
cher property nor a t enough to render them perplexed 
or tedious. Criminal matters come before the fame 
juriſdiction, when they are ſo flagrant as to become a 
national concern. In ordinary caſes, the crime is et- 
ther revenged or compromiſed by the parties cohcerned. 
If a murder is committed, the family which has Toft a 
relation, prepares to retaliate on that of the offendet. 
They often kill the murderer, and when this happens, 
the Lindred of the laſt perfon ſlain, look upon them- 
ſelres to be as much injured, and think themſelves 
as much juſtiſied in taking vengeance, as if the vio- 
lence had not begun amongſt themſelves. But in 
general, things are determined in a more amicable 

manner. The offender abſents himſelf; Mis friends 
ſend a compliment of condolance to thdle of the 
party murdered ; preſents are offered, Rich ate rarely 
refufed: the head of the family appears, who in a 
formal ſpeech, delivers the preſents, which conſiſt 
often of above ſixty articles, every one of which is 
giver» to cancel ſome part of the oftence, and to aſſuage 
the grief of the ſuftering party. With the firſt he 
fays, „By this I remove the hatchet from the wound, 
and make it fall out of the hands of him that is pre- 

1 pared 


_ Mathin itſelf, either to, puniſh the guilty; with death, 
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ſo on, in apt 
figures, taking away one by — * * ill conſe- 
quences. of the murder. As uſual, the whole.ends in 
mutual feaſting, ſongs and dances. If the murder is 
committed by one of the fame family, or cabbiny Vat 
zeabbin has the full right of judgment without appegl, 


or to pardon him, or to force him to give ſome 0 

eb to the wife or children of the ſlain. All 
this, while, the ſupreme authority of the nation looks th 
j unconcerned, and never, rouſes its ſtrength, nor if 
exerts the fulneſs of a power more revered than felt, th 
but upon ſome ſignal occaſion. Then the power ſeems * 
equal, to the occaſion. Every one haſtens to execute to 
the 4 — of their ſenate; nor ever was any inſtange de 
of diſloyalty or rebellion known amongſt this people. A 
Governed as they are by manners, not by laws; ex- A 
ample, education, and the conſtant practice of their re 
ceremonies, give them the moſt tender affection for an 
their country, and inſpire them with a moſt religious th 
Fegard..for their conſtitution and the culloms of their fo 
anceſtors, The want of laws. and of an univerſal N 
ſtrong coercive power, is not perceived in a.; narrow ig 
ſociety, where every. man has his eye upon. his neigh- ha 
| bout. and where the whole bent of.every thing they do Il 
is x0. ſtrengthen thofe natural ties, by which ſociety is m. 
priacipally cemented, Family love, rare amongſt us, ne 
is a national virtue amongſt them, of which all par- W3 
take. Friendſhips there are amongſt them, fit to vie an 
with thoſe of fabulous antiquity ; and where ſuch friend: fre 
ſhips are ſeen. to grow, the families concerned con- 10 
gratulate themſelves as upon an acquiſition, that pro- eq 


miſes to them a mutual ſtrength, and to thear nation the 
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rers among the Romans 11 


pra 


1 DUEL & ab bi 2 nile 91 sat 
O0 chat Fhned vente to mention the Ro- 
man manners, Fam naturally led to look back 
a lde to paſt ages, and to give a ſfrort aceount of the 
inſtitutions of our anceſtors, both in war and peace; 
governed the ſtate; and in what grandeur 
a gradual declenſion, it has 


how they 
they left it: and how, by 
fallen from the higheſt degree of virtue and glory,” to 

the loweſt pite of vice and\depravity. 9 


The Trejans, as far as Jean learn, as were ford 
10 fly from their native country, and wandered up and 
down, without any fixed abode undet the conduct of 
Aneas, were the founders of Rome, together with the 
to no laws, and 
reſtrained by no authority, but altogether independent 
and unaecountable. It is incredible how eaſily theſe 
came to inhabit the ſame city, 
formed into one people, though differing in original, 
language, and manners. Afterwards, when wholeſome 
inſtitutions, and an inereaſe of territory and inhabitants, 


Aborigenes, a barbarous race, ſubject 


two nations, after they 


had rendered their ſtate ſufficiently flouriſhing and 
glorious ; their opulence, ſuch is the hard fate of al- 


moit all human affairs, became the object of envy; 


neighbouring princes and nations fell upon them in 


war, and but few of their friends came to their aſſiſt- 
ance; the reſt, ſtruck with van on at a diſtance | 
from the danger. 


The Romans however; feartels \ and: unden 
equally upon their guard, both within and without 
the walls, acted with ſpirit and reſolution; concerted 
their meaſures; encouraged one another; boldly faced 


the enemy; and by their arms protected their liberty, 


tucir country and their families; then after having re- 


N | 
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1. Salluſt, by Mr, Roſe, p. —13. 


Tale their own dangers th « ged. angabe ta their 
confecerates, an & procured * telves alliances, la 
by conferring than receiving favours... 
Tha form off their government was: monarthiral, but 
— eircumſcribed by laws; 2 IT, number gf 
men, whoſe; bodies were indeed enfeeb] ed with y 


hut their minds in full vigour, formed 2 er 


ie direction of public affairs; they were called Fa- 
chers, either on account of their age, or a ſimilitude 
of concern. Aſterwards, when the regal government, 
which os ——— fs l 8 and 
Ag gran eſtate, degenerated into pride and 
tyranny; they aboliſhed mo created = magi- 
fixates with annual power; this they thought would 
be the moſt effectual method to prevent that inſolence, 


which a long continuance of power generally in- 


ſpires. 
This change i in the form of their government pro- 
duced a great alteration in their manners; every one 
mow exerted the urmoſt of his capacity in the ſervice 
of his country, and was ready to difplay his talents 
upon all oecations. For under tyrants, the worth 
are more expoſed to jealouſy than the worthleſs; = 
great abilities are always dreaded by them. It is in- 
credible to relate how much the city increaſed in a 
mort time after the recovery of its liberty, ſo great 
was the ardour of its citizens for. glory. The youth, 
as ſoon as they were able to bear arms, betook them- 
ſelves to the camp, where they were trained up to war 
by labour and practice; and they took greater pleaſure 
In fine armour and war horſes, than an lewdneſs and 
banqueting. To ſach men, no. toils were unuſual, 
no ſituation grievous, no enemies formidable; their 
reſolution ſurmounted all difficulties. But their chief 
conteſt for glory was with one another; z every one 
laboured to ſignalize himſelf in the view of his fellow 
ſoldiers, by ſtriving to. be the firſt in wounding the 
enemy, and ſcaling the walls. This they reckoned 
riches, this glory and high rank. They were fond of 


benen but liberal of money; Mey deſired only a 
competent 
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Apnea ſhare of riches, but boundleſs 4 
t relate upon what occaſion # handfuf of Remans 
has defeated mighty armies; and what eities te; ther 
fortified by nature, they have taken by aſfault; 
this would car my me too far from my enderiaking- 

Vet ſurely Fortune bears ſovereign inffuence over 
eyery Bir it is ſhe that brightens or obſcures all 
things more from capriee and humour, than « regard 
to trurh and juſtice. The actions, of the Athenians 
were, T am ready to grant, ſufficientl/ great and 
noble, though not to ſuch a degree as fame fas repre- 
fented them: but as they had writers of great genius, 
their atchievements are celebrated — the 
world, as the greateſt that ever were; and the bravery 
of thoſe who performed them, is reckoned juſt as great 
as the abilities of theſe illuſtrious authors in extolling 
them. But the Roman people wanted this advantage; 
decauſe their ableſt men were the moſt employed in 
the ſervice of the ſtate. None cultivated their minds 
without bodily application. The worthieſt men 
ferred doing to ſpeaking; and choſe rather that others 
mould commend their virtuous actions, than my re- 


late thofe of others. 
Good morals therefore were cultivated: both at home 


and abroad. A ſpirit of perfect harmony and diſin- 


tereſtedneſs every where prevailed. Laus had no 
greater influence in determining them to the practice 
of jullice and equity, than natural diſpoſition. The 
only quarrels, diſſentions, and diſputes they exerciſed, 

were againſt the public enemy: all the conteſts chat 
fubſi ted amoneſt the citizens, were in virtuous deeds. 
They were magnificent i in their offerings to the Gods; 
frugal in their families, and faithful to their friendel 
Bravery i in war, and equity and moderation in peace, 
were the only means by which they ſupported them- 
ſelres and the public affairs; and, as the' cleareſt 
evidence of theſe virtues, I find that in time of war, 
ſuch as engaged the enemy contrary to orders, or con- 


tinued in the field after a retreat was founded, were 


more frequently puniſhed, than thoſe who W ; 
* 


ir Gaudards,. or guitted their pra N in 
ey conducted the ad adminiſtration more by. in pray 
of. favours than of terror; 20 if they Nds ved. an; 
indy choſe rather to forgi No n revenge It, 5 . 
"But os . probity and in luftry. the ate was be. 
e powerfu 


for tbe empire of the 1 9 Was utterly demoliſhed,. 


and ſea and land lay every where, open to her power; 
then fortune began to exert ber malice, and throw f 


every thing into confuſion. Eaſe and Tiches, the 


grind qbjects of the purſuit of. others, depreſſed. 9 


ruined thoſe, who had, without regret, undergons 


and hardſhips, diſtreſſes and dangers. Firſt, a. 4 
of * money pela their minds ; then a paſſion for 


power; an eſe were the ſeeds of all the . that 


Followed, For avarice rooted out faith, probity, and. 


every worthy. principle ; and in their ſtead, ſubſtituted 


inſolence, inhumanity, contempt. of the Gods, and a 
mercenary ipirit. Ambition obliged many to be de. 
ceitſul, to belye with their tongues. the ſentiments, of f 


their hearts; to value friendſhip and enmity, not ac- 


cording to their real worth, but as they conduced to 


intereſt ; and to have a ſpecious countenance, rathes 
than an honeſt heart.  'Theſe corruptions, at ful, 
grew by degrees, and were ſometimes checked by cor- 
rection. At laſt, the infection ſpreading like a plague, 


the ſtate Kas entirely changed, and the government, 
from being the moſt righteous and equitable, became 


cruct and inſupportable. 
At firſt indced, the minds of men were more influ 


enced by avarice than ambition, a vice which has ſomo 


affinity to virtue; for the deſire of glory, power, and 


preferment, is common to the worthy and the worth- 


leſs, with this difference, that the one purſues them 
by direct means; the other being void of merit, has, 
recourſe to fraud and ſubtlety ; avarice has money fer 


its object. which no. wiſe man ever coveted. This 


Ma] as if wp reBupted with deadly poiſon, e 


OV when mighty, Princes Were.conquered. 
in war; © bar barbarous nations and potent ſtates e 
ta obedience; when Carthage „ that vied with Rome 
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maſter of the Aite,* and from fair beginnings þrous 


3 


matters to à bloody ile, his victorious troops gave . 


themſelves up t fapine and violence; one coveted a. 


houſe, another lands; they obſerved neither meaſure 
nor moderation, but exercifed the moſt enormous and 
inhuman outrages upon the citizens. Beſides Sylla, 


o gain the affection of the army, which he had com- 
minded in Afia, had, contrary to the rules of our an- 


ceftors,” allowed them too great latitude, and ind alged 4 
theth in luxury: the warlike tempers of the ſoldiers, © 


who were now without employment, became eafily 


enetrated dy their delicious quarters and a hfe of plea- 


ſure. There the Roman troops firſt habituated them- 


{ves to lewdneſs and drinking; to admire ſtatues,. 
pictures and ſculpturez to make ſpoil of them both 
publicly and privately ; to- plunder the brag 200m of the 
Gods, and to ravage every thing both facred- a 
"An a 4 and viaorious de. 
was ſare to leave nothing to the conquered. For ſucceſs. 
unhinges the minds even of wiſe . men; how then 
ould they who were ſo depraved, uſe their victory , 


to ravage e and pro- 
phane. An army thus diſpoſe 


with moderation? | . 
When riches began to be held in high eſteem, and 


attended with glory, honour and power; virtue lan- 
puthed, poverty was deemed a reproach, and inno- 


# 


ence paſfed for ill-nature. And this luxury, avarice 
ad pride all fpringing from riches, enſlaved, the Ro- 


man youth; they wantoned in rapine and prodigality ; 


undervalued their own, and coveted what belonged co 
ters; trampled upon modeſty, friendſhip, and con- | 


inence ; confounded things divine and human, and 
drew off all manner of conſideration and reſtraint. 


To fee the difference between modern and ancient F 
manners, one needs but take a view of the houſes of .. 
particular citizens, both in town and country, all re- 


tho!d the temples of che Gods, built by out anceſtors, 
FRO » + "as 
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boch ſoul and body, is always boundleſs and infatia- 
ple; nor are its cravings leſſened by plenty or want. 
But when” Sy11z Rad, by force of arms, made himſelf” 
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embling in magnificence ſo many cities; and then 
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the moſt religious of all men. But they thought of ng 
_- — — their temples, _ —— nor WM 
der meir houſes, but glory; neither did chey take any 
thing from the e but the Poe 40 N 
kurt. Whereas their deſcendants, the moſt effeminae Ml ---;1/ 
of all men, have Plundeced from their allies, by the W +» // 
moſt flagrant injuſtice, Whatever their brave anceſtor; Ml ---/ © 
left to their conquered enemies; as if the only uſe f EGA 
power was to do wrong. 33 | 
It is needleſs to recount other things, which none 
but thoſe who ſaw them will believe, as the levelling 
e mountains by private citizens; and even covering they-1n 
tbe ſea itſelf with: ine edifices. ''Fheſe men appearty dons a 
me to have ſported with their riches, ſince they laviſied Wl very litt 
them in the moſt ſbameful manner, inſtead of enjoying 5 
them with honeur. Nor were they leſs addicted t 
lewdneſs, and all manner of extravagant gratificationz 
men proſtitated themſelves like women; women laid 
ade all regard te- chaſtity ; to procure dainties for 
their tables, ſea and land were ranſacked,” They in- 
gulged to ſſeep before nature craved it; the returns of 
Uunger and. thirſt were antieipated with luxury] 
and cold and ſatigue were never fo much as fel 
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The Raman youth, after they had ſpent their for I find it 
tunes, were prompted by ſuch depravations, to com- . The 
mit all manner of enormities; for their minds im- limbs b 

gnated. with evil habits, and unable to reif bodies a 
| craving appetites, were violently bent upon all BY fitted to 
manner of entravagancies, and all the means: off it any ic 
ſapplying them. by + 3+ ; bail MM fumed ; 
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T HR ce boqigines-of . 1 the 
Whole extent of the two vaſt continents which 
— zinhabit, and amongſt the infinite number of na- 
tons and tribes into which they are divided, differ 
very little from each other in their manners and eu- 
ums; and they all form a very ſtriking. picture of the 
q moſt diſtant antiquity. Whoever confiders the Ame- 
1 ricans of this day, not only ſtudies the manners af a 
laid il temote preſent nation, but he ſtudies in ſome: meaſure 
for Wl he antiquities of all nations; from which no mean 
in lights may be thrown upon many parts of the antient 
s of cars both ſacred and profane. The learned Lafitan 
194 WM bas laboured this point with great ſuecefs in a work 
feln which ane amongſt us muck mar than 
fore WM 1 find it is. 
on- WM The people of America are tall aud Araie in their 
im. limbs beyond the proportion of moſt nations; their 
refill Bi bodies are ſtrong; but of a ſpecies of ſirength rather 
n al fitted to endureringdh hardſhip, than to continue long 
any ſervile work, by which they are quickly con- 
7111 ſumed; it is the — of a beaſt of prey, rather 
dan that of a beaſt of burthen. Their bodies and 
beads are flattiſh, the effect of art; their features are 
regular, but their dountenances derer; ; their hair fon 
black, lank, and as ſtrong as that of a horſe. No 
beards. The colour of their ſkin a reddiſh brown, 
admired amongſt them and improved by the conſtant 
ule of bears fat and paint. 
When 


11 


„ —_— 4 


® See an Account of the European Settlements in Ames 
sl. i. p. 167175. 
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When the Europeans frft came into America, they 
found the people quite naked, except thoſe parts which 
t is common for the moſt uncultivated people to con- 
ceal. Since that time they have generally a coarſe 
blanket to cover them, which they buy from us. The 
whole faſhion of their Iives is of a piece, Hardy, oer, 
and ſqualid; and their education from their infancy 
is foley directed to ſit their bodies for this mode of 
life, and to form their minds to inflict and to endun 
the greateſt evils. Their only occupations are hunting 
and war. Agriculture is leit to the women. Mer. 
chandize they coutemn. When their 3238 feaſon 
25: paſt, hid they $o-through with much patience and 
in which they exert great ingenuity, they paſs the reſt 
of their time in an encire mdolence. They fleep half 
the day in their huts, they loiter and jet among their 
friends, and they obſerve no bounds or decency in 
their eating and drinking. Before we diſcovered them, 
they had no fpiritucus liquors ; but now the acquire- 
ment of theſe is what gives a ſpur to their induſtry, and 
enjoyment to their repoſe. This is the principal en 
they purſue in their treaties with us, and from this they 
ſuffer inex ble calamities; for having once begun 
to drink, they can preſerve no meaſures, but continue 
a ſucceſſion of W | 
procuring liquor laſt. In this condition they, lie e. 


poſed on the earth to all the inclemency of the ſeaſons, 
a train of the moſt fatal diſor- 


Which waſtes them by JT fatal ot 
ders; they periſh in rivers and marſhes ; they tumble 


into the fire ; they quarrel and very frequently murder 


each other; and in ſhort, exceſs in drinking, whic 

with us is rather immoral than very deſtructive, amorgt 
this uncivilized people, who have not art enough to 
guard againſt the conſequences of their vices, is a pub- 


lic calamity. The few amongft them who live fes 
from this evil, enjoy the reward of their temperance” 
in a xobuſt and healthy old age. The diforders Wich 
a complicated luxury has introduced and ſupports n 


Europe, are ſtrangers here. 840 
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The character of the Indians is ſtriking. They are 
rave even to ſadneſs in their deportment upon any 
ſerious occaſion; qbſervant, of thoſe in company ; re- 
pectful to the old; of a temper cool and deliberate; 
by which they are never in haſte to ſpeak; before they 
have thought: well upon the matter, and are ſure the 
perſon who ſpoke before them has finiſhed all he had 
ofay, They have therefore the greateſt contempt 
for the vivacity of the Europeans, who interrupt each 
«her, and frequently ſpeak all together. Nothing is 
more edifying than their behaviour in their public 
councils and aſſemblies. Every man there is heard in 
his turn according as his years, his wiſdom, or his 
krrices to his country have ranked him. Not a word, 
not a whiſper, not a murmur is heard from the reſt” 
while he ſpeaks, No indecent condemnation, no ill 
timed applauſe. The younger ſort attend ſor their in- 
fraction. Here they learn the hiſtory of their nation; 
here they are inflamed with the ſongs of thoſe who cele- 
brate the, warlike actions of their. anceſtors ; and here 
tiey are taught what are the intereſts of their country 
an how to, purſue them. TOY 0 hi ring ved! 
There is no people amongſt whom the laws 4 4 
tality are more ſacred, or executed with more generofity 
and good will. Their houſes, their proviſions, even 
their young women, are not enough to oblige a gueſt. 
To thoſe of their own. nation they are likewiſe very 
humane and beneficent. Has any one of them ſuc- 
ceded ill in his hunting ? bas his harveſt failed? or 
is his houſe. . burnt ?. He feels no other effect of his 
misfortune, than that it gives him an opportunity to 


* 


experience the benevolence and regard of his fellow], - 


citizens, who for that purpoſe have all things almoſt 
m common. But to the enemies of his country, or to 
thoſe v-ho have privately offended, the American is im- 
flacable. He conceals his ſentiments, he appears re- 
nciled, until by ome treachery, or ſurpriſe he has an 
opportunity of, executing an horrible; revenge. No 
length of time is ſufficient to allay his reſentment; no 
Glance of place great enough to protect the object; 
5 | he 
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| he croſſes the ſteepeſt mountains, he pierces the moſt | 


their education. They eſteem nothing. ſo unworthy 
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knoy 
impracticable foreſts, ' and traverſes the moſt hideous | 

5 and deſerts for ſeveral hundreds of miles, bearing Ma 
the inclemency of the ſeaſons, the fatigue of the expe 1010 
dition, the extremes of hunger and thirſt, With pe 15 
tience and chearfulneſs, in hopes of ſurprifing Gini 


enemy, on whom he exerciſes the moſt ſhocking bar. 
barities, even to the eating of his fleſh. To ſuch ex. 4 
tremes do the Indians puſh their friendſhip or their G. 
enmity; and ſuch indeed, in general, is the character TY 
of all ſtrong and uncultivated minds. + 
Notwithſtanding this ferocity, no people have their 0 1 7 
anger, or at leaſt the ſhew of their anger, more under 2270 
their commazd. © From their infanc > ax Bob are forme Koe 
with care to endure ſcoffs, taunts, blows, and every 1 fort 
ſort of inſult patiently, or at leaſt with a compoſed em 
countenance. This is one of the principal objedts of many 
a man of ſenſe and conſtancy as a peeviſh temper and Wy 
a proneneſs to a ſudden and raſh anger. And thish W o. enc 
far has an effect, that quarrels happen as rarely among Felon 
thei” when they are not intoxicated with liquor, as Sr th 
does the chief cauſe of all quarrels, hot and abufte pon 
language. But human nature is ſuch, that, as virtues ind p 
may. with proper management be engrafted upon almoſt 100 f 
all ſorts of vicious paſſions, ſo vices naturally grow out hey e 
of the beſt diſpoſitions, and are the conſequente of he che 
thoſe regulations that produce and ſtrengthen them, which 
Thisis the reaſon that, hen the paſſions of the Ame- hands 
ricars' are rouſed, being ſhut up as it were, and con- ſrperſt 
verging into a narrow point, they become more furions found” 
they are dark, ſullen, treacherous, and unappeale ies 4 
able. diſmal 
A probe Ua live by hunting, who inhabit mean Ipern; 
cottages, and are given to change the place of their The! 
habitation, are feldom very reli ious. The Americans libre 
have ſcarce any temples. We hear indeed of ſome, them it 
and thoſe extremely magnificent, amon git the antient Kd oe 
Mexicans and Peruvians ; but the Mexicans and Per well ſo: 


vians were We civilized nations. ee then th; 


bh 
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not WF know at prefent in any part of America are no way 
us BW comparable to them. Some appear to have very little 
ring 


pe I bel che exiſtence of the Supreme Being, eternal and 
ok i incorruptible, who has power overall. | Sapsfied with 
ww owning this, which is tradĩtionary amongſt them, they 


505 ove him no ſort of worſhip. There are indeed nations 


th n America, who ſeem to pay ſome religious homage 
er to the ſun and moon; and as moft of them have a no- 


Pa meddle in their affairs, they diſcourſe much of demons, 
en tymphs, fairies, or beings equivalent. They have 
5154 Wl ceremonies too, that ſeem to ſhew they had once 2 
ried more regular form of religious worſhip ; for they make 
! a ſort of oblation of their firſt fruits; obſerve certain 
9 5 ccremonies at the full moon, and have in their feſtivals 
; many things that very probably came from a religious 


rs down to them from their anceftors, without knowing 


none er enquiring about the reaſon. Though without re» 
mene Wl kgion, they abound in ſuperſtitions, as it is common 
n bor thoſe to do, whoſe ſubſiſtence depends, like theirs, 


: upon fortune, Great obſervers of omens and dreams, 
moſt and pryers into futurity with great eagerneſs, they 
men Wl abound in diviners, augurs, and magicians, whom 


ade they rely much upon in all affairs that concern them; 
We a whether of health, war, or hunting, Their phyſic, 
en which may rather be called magic, is entirely in the 
Ame; hands of the prieſts. The ſick are naturally prone to 
l £7 I eperſtition, and human help in ſuch caſes is generally 
ion found ſo weak, that it is no wonder that, in all coun- 
Peale” W tries and ages, people have amufed themſelves in that 
0 diſmal circumſtance of human nature, with the hope of 
© thai lupernatural aſſiſtance. boi ;&91 
em Their phyficians' generally treat them, in whatever 
10 diſorder, in the ſame way. That is, they firſt eneloſe 
; lien them in a narrow cabbin, in the midſt of which is a ſtone 
17 u. ed hot; on this they throw water, until the patient is 
8 0 well ſoaked with the warm vapour and his own ſweat ; 


den they hurry him from the bagnio and plunge him 
nos e ; ſuddenly 


tion of ſome invifible beings, who continually inter- 


origin, though they perform them as things handed 
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ſuddenly into the next river. This is repeated as ab 
as they judge neceſfary, and by this, method extraons 
dinary , cures are ſometimes performed. But it fre- 
quently: kappens tog, that this rude: method kills te 
teat in in the e eſpecially-an the, ney 
:tO them: from: Europe 4 1 it is 
partly owing I 1 manner of praceeding, that the 
Amall pox Ras proved ſo much more Fe fatal to 1 * than 
to us. It muſt not be denied that they have the uſe of 
ſome ſpecifics of wonderful efficacy; the power: of 
which they however attribute to the magical ceremonies 
with which they are. conftantly adminiſtred. And @ 
1 remarkable, that purely by A application: of hþerhs 
frequ ently cure wounds, which: with us refuſe. 
Ji d to the moſt judicious methods. 

The loſs of any one of their people, e by 
natural death, or by war, is lamented by the Whole 
town he belongs to. In ſuch circumſtances no buſineßß 
is taken ĩ in Jon. however important, nor any rejoicing 

ermitted, however intereſting the , occaſion, until all 

the pious ceremonies due to the dead are "ocean 

Theſe are always diſcharged with the greateſt. ole 


'The dead body is waſhed, anointed, and. painted, 
as in ſome 8 to abate the horrors of 2 Then 


the women lament the loſs with the moſt bitter cries, 
and the moſt hideous howling, intermixed with ſongy, 
which. celebrate the great actions of the deceaſed, aud 
thoſe of his anceſtors. The men mourn in a leſs extray 
vagant manner. The whole village attends the bad 
to the grave, which i is interred, — 7 in, their mokk 
ſumptuous ornaments. With the body of the decęaſei 
are Fhaced his bow and arrows, with _— he valued 
moſt in his life, and proviſions for the. long journey be, 
is to take : for they hold the immortality of the ſau 
univerſally, but 1 idea is groſs, Feaſting attehid 
this, as it does every ſolemnity. After ee 
they who are nearly allied to eds; deceaſed conceal 
a in their huts for a conſiderable time, to in 

ge their grief. The compliments of gondolanq; 


are never omitted, nor are preſents EE upon th! 
| occaſion. 


icing 
til all 
rmed, 


our agent — more, chan that eager: dilige 
aden wt which my ata chi melancholy. 
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beraſion, After ſome ; time d they reviſit the grave ; they 
renew their forrow /; they new clothe the. remains of 
the body, and hang We N og the 


frſt funeral. 7154 £3 3 

Of all diet waer of. re rd t0 their ir Ker 
friends,” nent is ſo ſtrikin at the call feali 
of the dead, or the feaſt as, 155 of this cere· 


nony is appointed in the council of their chiefs, who give 
orders for every ching which may enable them to cele- 
brate it with pomp and magnificence. The riches of 
the pes are exhauſted on this toons: and ver their 
nuity diſplayed. The neighbouring people are 

+" to partake of the feaſt, and to be witneſſes of 
the ſolemmiey. At chis time, all who have died fince 
the laſt ſolemn feaſt of chat kind are talcen out of; wary 
prayer, Thoſe who have been interred at the 

iſtance from the villages are diligently fought 4 
brought to this great rendezvous of carcaſes. It 0 
not difficult to conceive the horror of this general diſ- 
interment. I cannot paint it in an 1 mannet 
than it is by Lafitau, "oY 

«©: Without n, food 1 Sis cpeting,of eſt 
tombs diſplays one of the mioſt ftriking ſcenes that can 
be conceived ; this humbling portrait of human anſery, 
in ſo many of death, wherein ſhe ſeems to — 4 
a pleaſure to paint herſelf in a thouſand various ſhapes 
ef horror in the ſeveral carcaſſes, according to the de- 
free in which corruption has prevailed over them, or 
the manner in which it has attacked them. Some a 
pear'dry and withered; others have a fort of 
tient upon their bones; ſume look as if 4 
baked and then ſmolced, without any appearance of 
fottenneſs ; ſome are juſt turning towards the point aoſ 


putrefuction; whilſt others are ſwarming with worms, 


and drowned in corruption. - I know not which ought 
w'trike us moſt, che horror of ſo ſhocking alight, o 
the tender and affection of theſe. poor 2 

— 2 arted friends; for nothing deſerve 
nce an 


duty 


- 
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den of their tenderneſs ;., gathering up carefully ey 

o bnalleſt bones; 85 the carcaſſes, gen 
"2s 9 2 are, with "and arg g Joathſome ; cleanſing them 
from the worms, and carrying them upon their boy 
ey thjpugh. tireſom 280d 5) bets Inf of ſeveral days, wit 
"out being diſcourage by their in ee . 
. d without 3 81 any other emotions to ariſe, than 

, thoſe of -regret, for having Joſt. perſons w 4 f 
| e 15 them i in their lives, and io; lamented. in 0 
This ſtrange feſtival is the moſt, magyificent and 
lemn which they have: not only, on account of the 
"great concourſe of 2 and ſtrangers, and of the 
: pompous.,xe-interment they give to of dead, Whom 
they dreſs in the fineſt ſkins they. can get, after hay- 
ing expaſed them ſome time in this pomp ; but for the 
(68 of all kinds which they celebrate upon the oc- 
caſion, in the ſpirit of thoſe which the antient Greeks 
and Romans celebrated upon ſimilar occaſions, _ 
In this manner do they endeavour to ſooth the ca- 
Tamities of life, by the honours they pay their dead; 
honours,” which are the more chearfully beſtowed, 
becauſe in his uy: each man expects to receive them 
bimſelf. Tho h amongſt theſe ſavage. nations this 
cuſtom is impreſſed with ſtrong marks of the ferocity of 
their Den an honour for the dead, a tender feeling 
of their abſence, and a revival of their e are 
ſome of the maſt excellent inſtruments for ſmoothing 
our rugged nature into humanity. In civilized, nations 
eeremonies are leſs genen becauſe other inſtruments 
1 fon 70 urpoſes are leſs: wanted, buy 1 ibn gerfin 

he dead is antient and univerſal, 
Rout: the women in America have general ally ü 
laborious part of the ceconamy upon hh ik 1 
they are far from being the ſlaves they. appears, a ys 
are not at all ſubject. to the great ſubordinatzon in 

which they gre placed in countries where. ſeem. 
he more reſpeRted. ; On, the 'eontrary, all Sha ch. 
df the nation are on the fide. ache amen, h 


. cheir Gageile, and eee al 
deliberations 


* 


4 the Jews, Greeks, and Romans. No nation 


Incontinent before 


"he judge. Their marriages are not fruit 


brought 
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found inferior to the part they act. 'Polygamy is prat- 
tiſed by ſome nations, but it 1s not general. © In molt, 
they content themſelves with one wife! but 4 divorce 

; tlie ſame cauſes that it Was allowed 


7 


Americans is Without a regular marriage, in 


which there are many ceremonies ; the principal of 
which'is, the bride's preſenting the bridegroom'with a 


plate of their corn. 


. * 
1 


4 


ment of the adultreſs as well as that of the adulterer, 


is in the hands of the huſband himſelf; and it is 6ften 


ſevere, as inflicted by one who is at onte N PATE ad 
fu}, Kldem 
roducing above two or three children, but they are 

Forth with leſs pain than our women ſuffer 
upon ſuch occafions, and with little conſequent weak- 


neſs, Probably, that ſevere life, which both ſexes 


lead, is not favourable to procreation. And the habit 
unmarried women have of procuring abortions, in 


| which they rarely fail, makes them the more unfit for 
bearing children afterwards. This is one of the rea- 


ſons of the depopulation of America; for whatever 


loſles they ſuffer, either by epidemical diſeaſes or by 


war, are repaired ſlowly. -: e 
Almoſt the ſole occupation of the American is war, 
or ſuch an exerciſe as qualifies him for it. His 
whole glory conſiſts in this; and no man is at all con- 
fidered until he has increaſed the ſtrength of his coun- 
iy with a Captive, or adorned his houſe with à ſcalp 
one of its enemies. When the antients refolve upon 
war, they do not always declare what nation it is they 
are determined to attack; that the enemy, upon whom 
they really intend to fall, may be off his guard. Nay, 
they even ſometimes let years paſs over Without com- 
mitting any act of hoſtility, that the vigilance of all 


may be unhent by the long continuance of the watch; 


and the uncertainty of the danger. In the mean time, 


_ they” 


1 Ne e wedlock, after marriage, the 
chaſtity of their women is remarkable. The puniſh- 
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they ate not idle at home, The principal captain 
ſummons the youth of the town to Which he belongs; 
the war kettle is ſet on the fire; the war ſongs an 
dances commence,z the hatchet, is, ſent, to all the vil. 
Iages of che ſame nation, and to all its allies ; the fie 
catches; the war ſongs are heard in all parts; and the 
moſt hideous how lings continue without intermiſſion 
day and night, over that whole tract of country. The 
women add their cries to thoſe of the men, lamenting 
thoſe whom they have either loſt in war or by 9 
death, and demanding their places to be ſupplied from 
their enemies; ſtimulating the young men by a ſenſe 
ſhames vchieh women know how to excite in, 


rongeſt anenner, and can take che beſt advantage o 


when excited, - Dd am rao zx x lies ST An 
When by, theſe, and every other means, the fury of 
the natiqn . is raiſed to the greateſt height, and all long 
to embrue their hands in blood; the war captain pr e 
pares the falt, which conſiſts of dogs fleſh. All that 
partake of this feaſt, receive little billets, which axe 
t0-many-engagements:which they take to be faithful to 
each other and obedient to their commander. No! 
are furced tothe war ; hut when they have accepts 
this billet, they: are looked upon as lifted, and it is 
then death to recede. All the warriors in this aſfembly 
gave their faces blackened with charcoal, intermixe 
with daſhes and ſtreaks of vermillion, which give them 
2 moſt horrid appearance. Their hair is dreſſed, u 
in an odd manner, with feathers of varigus kinds, . I 
this/nflembly,: which is preparatory to their milicay 
ing continued for ſome time, he raiſes his voice to the 


Higheſt pizch,. and, turning off ſuddenly to a. ſort of 


prayer, addreſſes himſelf. to the God of war, . whom 
they, call Areſrani: I invoke thee, ſays he, to, be 


me and:tay:family 1 -Linvoke, ye ikewiſk, all ye ſpirits 
| «nd demons * and evil . Al. $ YE, that : art in he 


ties, or, on the earth, or under the earth, to, pour de- 


_ 4firuction;i1pon. our enemies, aud to return me and my 
"EP po "Companions 
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companions fafely to our country.” All the warrior 


join him in this prayer, with ſhouts'and: acelamations. 


The captain renews his ſong, ſtrikes his club againſt 
| the ſtakes of his cottage, and begins the war dance, 
accompanied with the ſhouts: of all 5 in 
which continue as long as he danses. 
he day for their departure being ar- 


fiv d, W tf. 1 1. leave of their friends; they change | 


their clothes, or Whatever moveables they have, in 
token of mutual friendſhip; their wives and female: 
relations go out before them, and attend at ſome di- 
rance from the town. The 'warriors march out alt 
freſt in their fineſt apparel and moſt ſhowy ornamentz, 


rank. The chief walks ſlowly on before them, ſing- 
ing the death ſong, whilſt the reſt obſerve the moſt 
profound filence. When they come up to their women, 
they deliver up to them all their finery, put on their 
worſt clothes, and then procecd as „ commander 
thinks I: 
Their motives for engaging” in a . are 

moſe views —_ excite us to it. They have no other 
end but the glory of the victory, or the beneſit of the 
faves which it enables them to add to their nation, or 
ſacrifice to their brutal fury; and it is rare that th 
take any pains to give their wars even a colour of juſ- 
tice. It is no way uncommon among them, for — 
young men to lake feaſts of dogs-fleſh,- and dances; 
n mall atm" in the midſt of the moſt. profound 


peace. Ichey fall ſometimes on one nation, and ſome- 


times on pe Airy and ſurprize ſome of their hunters, 
whom they ſcalp and bring home as priſoners. © Their 


ſenators” wink at this, or rather encourage it, as it 


tends to keep up the martial ſpirit of their people, 


inures them to watchfulneſs and. nen and gives- 


them an early tafte for blood. 

The quatities in an Indian. war, — and 
attention, to give and to avoid a ſurpriae; andlpa- 
tience and ſtrength, to endure the intolerable fatigues 


and Wund Which always attend it. The * 
O 3 0 


regularly one after another, for they never march in 
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any ſtream occurs in their route, they march in it for 
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of America are at an immenſe diſtance | from, each 
other, with a vaſt deſait frontier, and hid in the boſom 
oft hideous, and almoſt beundleſs foreſts. Theſe muſt 
be traverſed before they meet an enemy, Who is, often 
at ſuah a diſtance as might be ſuppoſed to prevent | 
either quarrel or danger. But, natwithſtanding the 


ſecxeey of the deſtination of the party that finſt moves, 


the enemy has frequent notice of it, is prepared for 
the attack, and ready to take advantage in the ſame 
manner of the. leaſt want of vigilance in the aggreſfors.; 
Their whole art of war conſiſts in this: they never 


fight in the apen held, but upon ſame very extraordinary. 


ogtalionssg: not from cowardice, ſor they are brave; 
but they deſpiſe. this method, as unworthy an, able 
warrior, and as an affair in which fortune governs: 
more than prudence. The principal things which 


help them to find out their enemies, are the ſmoke of 


their fires, which they ſmell at a diftance almoſt ir- 
credible; and their tracks, in the diſcovery aud diſ- 


tinguiſhing of which, they are poſſeſſed of a, ſagacity. 
* aſtoniſhing for they will tell in the footſteps, 


kich te us would ſeem moſt confuſed, the number 
of: men that have paſſed, and the length of time ſince 


they have paſſed; they even go ſo far as to diſtinguiſh 


the ſeveral nations by the different marks of their feet, 
and: te perceive footſteps, where we could diſtinguiſh; 
nothing leſs. A mind diligently intent upon one thing. 
and exerciſed by long experience, will go lengths at 
firſt yie w/ ſcarcely credible. But as they who are at- 
tacked: have the ſame knowledge, and know, how to 
draw the ſame advantages from it, their great addreſs: 
is to baffle each other in theſe points. On the expedi- 
tion they light no fire to warm themſelves, or prepare 
their victuals, but ſubfiſt merely on the miſerable pit - 
tanee of ſome of their meal mixed with water; they 
lie cloſe to the ground all day, and march only in the 
night. As they march in their uſual order in ſiles, he 

that cloſes che rear, diligently, covers his o¼]) tracks, 
and thoſe of all who preceded: him, with leaves. If 


S a Con- 


4 * 


8 


During the 
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purſuers. 


2 conſiderable way to foil their 


5 eve 


their bodies are 


bullets upon 
aſide the uſe of arrows: the 


have long 
purty attacked; returns 
the fame ery. Every man in hafte covers himſelf my 


ſince laid 


in hunting, and 


They 
and then, riſin 


a tree; and returns the fire of an adverſe 3 
ſoon as they raiſe re from the pion 


the ſecond' fire. 


After fighting ſome time in this manner; the- ry 
I „ rüſhes dut of its 

cover, with ſmall axes in their hands; which they 
dart with great addreſs and dexterity they redouble: | 
their eries, intimidating their enemies with menaces, 
ard encouraging each other with a boaſtful — — 
Thus being come hend to. 
hand, the conteſt is ſoon decided; and the conquerors 
ſatiate their ſavage fury, with. the moſt ſhocking inſults 
and barbarities to the dead, biting” their fleſh, - teatines 
from their heads, me ' wallowing in _ 
£94 (0 O1N.S 1359 

The fate of their priwnere 15 the moſt ſevere of Fay 
greateſt part of theit journey homewards,” 
they ſuffer no injury. But when they arrive at the 
territories of the 9 ſtate, or at thoſe of their 
| allies, 


which thin sit has the advan 


their own brave actions. 


the ſcalp 
blood like wild beaſts: © 


O 4 


” — 
* 


01 
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When they 
halt ro reſt and refreſh theinſelves; Teonts are ſent out 
Kde to recofnoitre the country, and beat up 
place Where they ſuſpect an enemy may lie per- 
de? In this manner they often enter a village, bill 
che ſtrength ef the nation is eniployed i 
maſſiere all the helpleſs old men, women and children, 
or make priſoners as many as they can manage, or 
have ſtrength enough to be uſeful to their nation. 
They often cut off ſmall parties of men in their 
hantings, but when they diſcover 'an army of their 
enemies, their way is to throw themſelves flat on their 
faces amongſt the withered leaves; the colour of whielt 
painted to reſemble exactiy. 
generally let a part paſs unmoleſted ; 
alittle, they take aim, for they are excellent thai 
men, and ſetting up a moſt tremendous ſhout, — 
they call the war- ery, they pour a ſtorm of muſquet- 
the enemy; for they 
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"5[lies, the people from every village meet tem, glad 


weit barbarous treatment of the unhappy priſaner; 
I that when they come” to their .atibn, they are 
whtnded arid bruiſed in @ terrible mange, Ihe. con. 


Aue tors entet'the town In triumph. THe war<ca 


' y WI 74 '. \ | + BY» it wil Y 
think they ſhew their attachment to their friends þy 


Waits upon che head-men, and in a low Yoice gives 


them à circumſtantial account of every. particular, of 
the expedition, of the damage the enemy has ſuffered, 
and his own loſſes in it. This done, the public orator 
relates the whole to the people. Before they yield tg 
the joy which the victory occaſions, they lament the 
friends which they have loſt in the purſuit of it. Tho 
parties moſt nearly concerned, are afflicted apparently 
with a deep and real ſorrow. But, by one of thoſe 
ſtrange turns of the human mind, faſhioned to any 
thing by cuſtom, as if they were diſciplined in their 
grief, upon the ſignal for rejoicing, in a moment all 
tears are wiped from their eyes, and they ruſh into an 
extravagance and phrenzy of joy for their victory. 
In the mean time the fate of the priſoners remains 
undecided, until the old men meet, and determine 
concerning their diſtribution. It is ufual to offer a 
flave to each houſe that has loſt a friend; giving the 
preference according to the greatneſs of the lofs. The 
erfon who has taken the captive, attends him to the 
door of the cottage to which he is delivered, and with 
him gives a belt of wampum, to ſhew that he has ful. 
filled the purpoſe of the expedition, in ſopplying the 
loſs of a citizen. They view the prefent which is, 
made them for ſome time ; and according as they think 
him or her, for it is the ſame, proper or improper. for 
the buſineis of the family, or as they take a capricious 
liking or diſpleaſure to the countenance of the victim, 
or in proportion to their natural barbarity or their re- 
ſentment for their loſſes, they deſtine concerning him, 
tg receive him into the family, or ſentence, him to 
death. If the latter, they throw away the belt with 
indignation. Then it is no longer in the power of 
any one to ſave him. The nation is aſſembled as 
N e upon 
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e great ſalamnity. : A ſcaffold is raiſed, and 
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the, priſoner, tied to the ſtake. Inſtantly he opens hie. 


And, prepares, for the enſuing ſcene of 
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he {moaks like, robaceo,, 'Then they pound, his toes. 
ad Angers to pieces. between, two e ey cut 
ticles about his joints, and gaſhes in, the flaſhy 


(r his Umbs, which. they ſear immediately, with red 


hot irons, cutting and ſearing alternately ; they P ull - 


— > 


7 © 4 


the fire to awaken him, and renew his ſufferings. 
_ He is again faſtened to the ſtake, and AN 
renew their cruelty ; they ſtick him all over, with ſmall 


matches of wood that eaſily takes fire, but burns 


lowly ; they gontinually run ſharp, reeds into every- 
part of his body; they 4 out his teeth with pingers, 
and thruſt out his eyes; and laſtly, after having bur ad, 
his fleſh from the bones with flow fires; after having, 
% mangled. the body that it is all but one wound ;. 
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aſter having mutilated" his face in ſuch a manner as to | 
carry nothing human in it; after having peeled: the wh 
ſein from the head, and: poured aheap of red hot coals: a5 
ori boiling water on the naked ſkull; they once more ſiſt 
unbind che wretch, who blind and ſtaggering with lar 
pain and weakneſs, aſſuulted and pelted upon evety fide the 
with clubs and ſtones, now up, now down; falling into to! 
their fires at every ſtep, runs hither and thither, until cen) 
one of the chiefs, whether out of compathon or weary 1001 
of cruelty, puts an end to his life with a club Or a van 
dagger. The body then is put into the kettle, and ene 
this barbarous employment is ſucceeded by a feaſt as reli; 
e iS onfiy 207 36G 8. 07 18549 

The women, forgetting the human as well as the civi 
female nature, and transformed into ſomething worſe hav! 
than furies, act their parts, and even outdo the men, the 
in this ſcene of horror. The principal perſons of the: the 
country ſit round the ſtake, ſmoaking and looking on city 


without the leaſt emotion. What is moſt extraordi- rage 
nary, the ſuflerer himſelf, in the little intervals of his 0 
torments, {meaks too, appears un concerned, and con- this 


verſes with his torturers about indifferent matters. In- earl) 
deed, during the whole time of his execution, there mak. 
ſeems a conteſt between him and them which ſhall ex- even 
cee, they in inflicting the moſt horrid pains, or he T. 
in enduring them with a firmneſs and conſtancy almoſt WM thoſe 
above human. Not a groan, not a ſigh, not a diſtor- ther 
tion of countenance, eſeapes him; he poſiriſes his W The) 
mind entirely in the midſt of his torments; he recounts in th 
his on exploits, he informs them what cruelties he loſt; 
has inflicted upon their countrymen, and threatens WM but t 
them with the revenge that will attend his death; and: natio 
though his reproaches exaſperate them to a perſect IM prince 
madneſs of rage and fury, he continues his reproaches ner; 
even of their ignorance in the art of tormenting, his m 
pointing out himſelf more exquifite methods, and I chan 
more ſenſible parts of the body to be afflicted. The vas n 
women have this part of courage as well as the men; ful of 
and it is as rare for any Indian to behave otherwale, as very c 
it would be for an European to ſuffer as an rr i ion. 
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I do not dwell upon theſe circumſtances of cruelty, 
which fo degrade human nature, out of choice; but, 
as all who men the cuſtoms of this people have in- 
ſiſted upon thetr Lehräbur; in this reſpe& very particu- 
larly, ker as har ſcems heceflary to give a true idea of 

their character, I did not chuſe to omit: it. It ſerres 6 

to ſhew too, in the ftrongeſt light, to what an incon- 

ceivable degrèe of barbarity the paſſions of men let 
looſe will carry them. It will point out to us the ad- 
vantages of a religion that teaches a compaſſion to our 
enemles, which is neither known nor practiſed in other 
religions; and it will make us more ſenſible than ſome 

appear to be, of the value of commerce, the art of a 

civilized life, and the lights of literature; which wy 

have abated the force of ſome of the natural virtues | 

the luxury which attends them, have taken out like 

the ſting of our natural vices, and foftened the era 

city of the human race without enervating their cou- 

rage. 

On che other hand, the ee of the ſufferers in 
this terrible ſcene ſhews- the wonderful power of an 
early inſtitution, and a ferocious thirſt of glory, which 
makes men imitate and exceed what N 
even religion can effect. | 

The priſoners who have the happineſs to pleaſe 
thoſe to whom they are offered, have a fortune altoge- 
ther oppoſite to that of thoſe who are condemned. 
2 are adopted into the family, they are accepted 

n the place of the father, ſon, or huſband, that is 
bt; and they have no other mark of their captivity, 
but that they are not ſuffered to return to their own 
nation. To attempt this would be certain death. The 
principal purpoſe of the war is to recruit in this man- 
ner; for which reaſon a general, who loſes many of 
his men, though he ſhould conquer, is little better 
than diſgraced at home; becauſe the end of the war 
was not anſwered. They are therefore extremely care- 
ful of their men, and never chuſe to attack but with a 
very andoubred RENT either in amen or fitua- 

on. - 
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be The ſcalgs, Which they value ſo much, are the 51 
- trophies: 55 their, bravery z with theſe. they adorn their ih 
- hoaſes,, wh ich. ate eſteemed.in proportion as this ſort 0 
of, ſpoils is: more numerous. They have ſolemn da): -% 
appointed, e en dhe vyqung men gain a new tr 
e ile, of ; honour: from tbeir head-men; and ta 
the titles, are; given according. to the qualities of the mim 
perſon, and his performances; of which theſe ſcalps pe 
are the evidence. This is all the reward they re. b 
ceive for the dangers of the war and the fatigues of tin 
many campaigns, ſevere almoſt. beyond credit. They an 
think it is abundantly ſufficient to have a name given q 
by their governors; men of merit themſelves, and -tn 
Judges of it; a, name reſpected by their countrymen, i ch 
and terrible to their enemies. There are many other gr 
things fit to engage the curioſity, and even afford b197 
matter of inſtructive reflection, in the manners of this Joi 
barbarous people; but theſe ſeem to be the moſt ſtrik- G1 
ing and are ſufficient to Jad a general idea of hee ha 
| 14 Ir all 
* ETD e 
en 539%. Of | COL 
| 4 4 Deſcription of the Welſh . 50 
H E. general eharacter of the Welſh, as it was 1 
in early times, oe been given with ſo much WM +, 
Accbrasy, ſpirit, and judgment in the writings of Ard 

Giraldus Cambrenſis, a celebrated contemporary au- Fer 


' thor, and one who was himſelf related to them in dur 
blood, that T think it will be proper to collect What reſt 
he has ſaid in different places, and ſet the whole pic- Ws 
ture before the eyes of the as He tells us, that 9 
not only the nobility and g „but the whole people th 71 
of Wales, were univerſal 7 ac dicted to arms: that pon 
ey BYE, no attention to Commerce, navigation, or es 

| . Ky ian Ga 


* + Lord 9 —— 8 Hit. of Henry 1 II, 370. vol. ii. p. 27111 


her > 
* * - 


tive, hardy, and dextrous in the uſe of their arms,. 


graceful. 
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mechanical arts, and but lite to agriculture; depend- 


ing for ſuſtenance chieſſy on their cattle; and difliking 


or father diſdaining any labour, except the teils of. 
war and hunting, in &hieh; from their infancy; they 
trained themfelves up with unwearied algerity;  mih- 
-tary exerelſes; or the fevereſt fatigues in the woods ahd 
mountains, being their conſtant Uverſiohs in times of 
peace. Their bodies were naturally not robuſt, but 


by this manner of life, they became exceedingly ac- 


and ever ready to take them up, when occaſion re- 


quired it. To fight for their country, and loſe their 
lives in defence of its honour and liberty, was their 


chief pride: but to die in their beds they thougkt diſ- 


A very honourable teſtimony was given to their va- 
lour by King Henry the ſecond, in a letter to- the. 
Greek Emperor, Emanuel Comnenus. This prince 
having deſired that an account might be ſent him of 
all that was moſt remarkable in the iſland of Britain, 
Henry in anſwer to that requeſt, was pleaſed. to take 
notice among other particulars, of the extraordinary 
courage and fierceneſs of the Welſh, who were not 
afraid to fight unarmed with enemies armed at all 
points, willingly ſhedding their blood, in the cauſe 
of their country, and purchaſing glory at the expence. 


of their lives. But theſe words muſt not be taken in 


too ſtrict a ſenſe, as if they had abſolutely worn no 
armour : for they uſed ſmall and light targets, which. 
were commonly made of hides, and ſometimes of iron: 
but, except their breaſts, which theſe guarded, all the 
reſt of their bodies was left defencelels nor did they 
cover their heads with caſques or helmets; ſo that in 
compariſon of the Engliſh, or other nations in Europe, 


g 1 ; STE. 1% => 4 = 2 . 
they might be called unarmed. Their offenſive wea- 
pons were arrows and long pikes or ſpears, which 


were of great uſe againſt cavalry; and theſe they oc- 
caſionally either puſhed with, or darted; in which 
exerciſe the whole nation was wonderfully expert; 
dut more eſpecially the men of North Wales, 555 
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Had pikes fo ſtrong and well pointed, at they would 


piefce through an iron coat of "mail : but thoſe of 
South” Wales, and particularly the province of Guent, 
or Monmouth, wkich was then a part of that kihgdom, 
were adcounted” the beſt archers, not being inferior, in 
the uſe 6f tie long bow, 105 the Nofmans then 


ede 


The common people fought on bot! but ſome of 


the nobility rode upon horſes bred in their own coun- 
try, Which were high mettled, and ſwift, but not 
ery ſtrong: and even theſe gentlemen would fre- 


quently diſfmount, both in combating, and when 


they fled; the nature of their country as well as 


their dtleipline, being better adapted to foot than 
horſe. Their firſt onſet was terrible; but, if ſtoutly 
reſiſted, they ſoon gave ground and could never 


be rallied ; ; in which they reſembled other barbarous 
nations, and particularly the Britons and Celts their 
forefathers. Yet though defeated and diſperſed, they 
were not ſubdued, but preſently returned to make war 


again upon thoſe from whom they had fled, by am- 


buſcades and night marches, or by ſudden aſſaults 
when they were leaft expected; in which their agility, 
ſpirit, and impetuoſity made up what they wanted in 
weight and firmneſs: ſo that, although they were 
eaſi]y overcome in a battle by regular troops, they 
were with great difficulty vanquiſhed in a war. The 
fame vivacity which animated their hearts, inſpired 
their tongues. They were of quick and ſharp wit, 
naturally eloquent, and ready in ſpeaking without 
any awe or concern, before their ſuperiors, or in pub- 
lie aſſemblies. But from this fire in their tempers, 
they were all very paſlionate, vindictive, and ſangui- 


nary in their reſentments : nor was their revenge only 
ſudden and violent, when they received any perſonal 
injury or affront, or while the ſting of it was recent in 


their minds; but it was frequently carried back, by 
a falſe ſenſe of honour, even. to very remote and tradi- 
on quarrels, in which any of their family had been 


ngaged. For not only the nobles and gentry; but 


even 


derat 
their 


excel, 


retur! 
and 1 
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even the loweſt amongſt. them, had each by heart his 
on genealogy, together with which he retained a con- 
ſtant remembrance of every injury, diſgrace, or loſs his 
forefathers had ſuffered, and thought it would be de- 


generqey not to reſent it as perſonal ta himſelf : ſo 


that the vanity, of this people with regard to their fa- 
milies, ſerved to perpetuate implacable feuds and a 


kind of civil war among private men; beſides the diſ- 


ſentions it excited among their kings and chief lords, 


which proved the deſtruction of their national union, 
and conſequently broke their national ſtrengtn. 
They were in their nature very light and inconſtant, 


eaſily impelled to any undertaking, even the moſt. 
wicked and dangerous, and as eaſily induced to quit 


it again; defirous of change, and not to be held by 
any bonds of faith or oaths, which they violated without 
ſcruple or ſenſe of ſhame, both in public and private 
tranſactions. To plunder and rob was ſcarce accounted 
diſhonourable among them, even when committed. 
againſt their own countrymen, much leſs againſt fo- 
reigners. They hardly ever married without a prior 
cohabitation, it being cuſtomary for parents to let 
out their daughters to young men upon trial for a ſum 


of money paid down, and under a penalty agreed upon 


between them if the girls were returned, The people 
in general, and more eſpecially their princes and 
nobles, gave themſelves up to exceſſive lewdneſs ; but 
were remarkably temperate in eating and drinking, 
conſtantly faſting till evening, and then making a ſober 
meal ; unleſs when they were entertained at the tables 
of toreigners, where they indulged themſelves immo- 
derately, both in liquor and food, paſſing at once from 
their habit of abſtinence to the moſt riotous and brutal 


exceſs : but nevertheleſs when they came home, they 


returned with great eaſe to their former courſe of life ; 


and none of their nobles were led by the example of 


the Engliſh, to run out their fortunes by a profuleneſs 

in keeping a table. No kind of luxury was yet intro- 

duced into their manner of living; not even a decent 

convenience or neatneſs. They ſeemed to be Rue 
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1 delicacies which other nations 
are proud of enjaying. Their kings indeed, and a few. 
of their nables, had built ſome caſtles in imitation of 


the Engliſh ; but moſt of their gentry ſtill continued 
to. dwellsin thats made of ati les and ſituated in ſoli- 


tudes; by tlic! ſides of the wd, as moſt convenient 


for hunting and paſtur 


ments about their dwellings, which - they commonly. 


changed, every year and removed to other places, (as 
Britons and Celts their anceſtors had been accuſ, 


tamed to do) for the ako of freſh, m ande new 
ſupply of game. 1 
heir furniture was às ſimple and mean a8 their 
houſes, ſuch as might anſwer the mere neceſſities of 
and uncivilized nature. The only elegance 
amongſt them was muſick, which they were ſo fond; of, 


that in every family there generally were ſome who 
played on the harp; and ſkill in that inſtrument was, 

valued: by chem more than all other knowledge. This, 
greatly contributed to keep up that chearfulneſs which 


uns more univerſal and conſtant in the Welſh han in) 


the Saxons ar Normans. 
Notwithſtanding their poverty, they were 10 hof. 


pitable that every man's houſe was open to all; and 
thus no wants were felt by the moſt indigent, not was 


traveller came to a houſe, he uſed no other ceremo 
than, ad his firſt entrance, to deliver his arms into 
hand o the, maſter, who thereupon offered to waſh his. 


there.a beggar in the nation. When any ſtranger. 1 


feet:; ' which if-he. accepted, it was underſtood to fit gnity.” 


his intention of ſtaying there all night; and none 1 
did fo was refuſed. Whatever the amber or quality. 


ef chein gueſts might happen to be, the maſter and 
. the. houſe waited on them, and would not fit. 


127 at table with them, or taſte any food till they 

\s 9 9 . de . The fire was placed i in the middle of the 
— A each fide of which was ſpread a coarſe bed of 
hemp over-a thin matof ruſhes, where the whole family 


and-their 9 without even- a yo 
ewt 


4 


e or: ſor a retreat in time of War. 
They had ne gardens or orchards, nor any improve 
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detwixt them. 
which being g kepr burning all night nc; vans the want 


of bed cloaths, r they had: "Bb coverings but 1 the cloatha. | 


they wore in the diy... > 11185 


It was euſtomary among them eee Babb ; 
ins large com patties of young men, who! following: no 
occnpation” but arms, whenever they were not in action 
ſtrolled ver the country, and entered into any houſe”! 
that they found in their way, where they were enter- 


tained till the evening, with the muſick of the harp 
and free converſation with the you 


more jealous of their women than the Iriſh or leſs than 


tie Welſh In other reſpects their manners fo nearly. 


agreed, heir that author wrote, as to diſcover the 
marks of a Celtic ein © common to both. ab 


? * 
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Overtbret of the Roman Empire, till the times. 
ig Noel HI. 7 England. ® | 


E riſe, RINGS Y perfection, and Selige of 


art and ſcience, are curious 0 jects of contem- 


plation, and intimately connected with a narration of 
ciyil tranſactions. The events of no particular period. 
can be fully accounted for, but by conſidering the de- 
grees of advancement, which men have reached in 
thoſe particulars, 

Thoſe who caſt their eye on the general revolutions. 
of ſociety, will find, that as all the improvements of 
=! man mind had reached nearly to their ſtate of 

ection, about 1 7g of en there was a, 
ſenüble 
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* Hume's Hit, of England, vol. ii. p. 440». 
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Their feet lay always next to the fire, 


ng women of the fa- 
mily: upon Which Giraldus Cambrenſis makes this 


remark, that of all the nations in the univerſe: none Wers 
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ſenfible decline from that point or period; and men 
thenceforth relapſed gradually into 1gnorance and bar. 
bariſm. The unlimited extent of the Roman empire, 
and the confequent deſpotiſm of the monarchs, extin- 
guilhed allemulation, debaſed'the generous ſpirits of 
men and'depreffed'that noble flame, by which all the 
refined arts muſt be cheriſhed and enlivened. The 
military government, which ſoon ſucceeded, rendered 
even the lives and properties of men inſecure and pre- 
carious; and proved deſtructivxe to thoſe vulgar and 
more neceſſary arts of agriculture, manufactures and 
commerce; and in the end to the military art and g 
nius itſelf, by which alone the immenſe Fabric of the 
empire could' be ſupported. The irruption of the bar. 
barous nations, which ſoon followed, overwhelmed all 
human knowledge, which was already far in its de- 
cline ; and men ſunk every age deeper into ignorance, 
ſtupidicy, and ſuperſtition, till the Iight of ancient 
ſriepee. aud hiſtory, had very nearly Baden a tort 
extinction in all the European nations. | 
But there is an ultimate point of depreſſion, as. well 
as of exaltation, from which human affairs naturally 
return in a contrary progreſs,” and beyond wich they 
ſeldom paſs either in their advancement or decline. 
The period in which the people of Chriſtendom were 
the loweſt ſunk in ignorance, and conſequently in diſ. 
orders of every kind, may juſtly be fixed at theeleverith) 
century, about the age of William the Cotiqueror, 
and from that &ra, the ſun of ſcience, beginning 'to- 
re-aſcend, chreu out many gleams of fight, ler 
ceded the full morning. when letters were revived 
in the fifteenth eentury. The Danes and other north- 
ern people, who had fo long infeſted all the coaſts, 
and even the in fand parts of Europe, by their depre. 
datiens, having now learned tlie arts of tillage and 
agtieulture, found # ſettled ſubſiſtance at home, and 
were no longer tei to deſert” their induſtry, in 
order to ſeek a precarious livelihood by rapine and by 
the plunder of their neighbours. The feudal govern- 
ments alſo, among the more ſouthern nations, were 


reduced to a kind of ſyſtem ; and though that ſtrange 
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ſpecies of civil polity was ill fitted to enſure either li- 
berty or tranquillity, it was preferable to the univerſal 
licence and diſorder, which had every Where preceded 
it. But perhaps there was no event, which tended 
farther; to the improvement of the age, than one, Which 
has not been much remarked, the accidental finding a 
copy of Juſtinian's Paudects, about the year 1130, in 


the town of Amalfi in Ital.. 
The eccleſiaſtics, who had leiſure and ſome inclina- 


tion to ſtudy, immediately adopted with zeal this ex 
cellent ſyſtem of juriſprudence, and ſpread the knou 


ledge of it in every part of Europe. Beſides the in- 


trinſic merit of the performance, it Was recommended. 8 
o them by its original connection with the imperial 


ci of Rome, which, being the ſeat of their religion, 


ſeemed to acquire a new luſtre and authority, by the 


diffuſion of its laws over the weſtern world. In leſs 


than ten years after the diſcovery of the pandects, Va- 


earius, under the protection of Theobald, archbiſhop 
of Canterbury, read public lectures of civil law in the 
univerſity of Oxford; and the clergy every where, by 
ther example as well as exhortation, were the means: 
of ſpreading the higheſt eſteem for this new ſcience. 
That order of men, having large poſſeſſions to defend, 
yere in a manner neceſlitated to turn their: ſtudies to- 
vards the law; and their properties being often en- 
dangered by the violence of the princes; and barons, it 


beca ne their intereſt to enforce the obſervation of ge- 
and equitable rules, from which alone they could - 


neral 
receive. protection. As they poſſeſſed all the knowledge 


of the age, and were alone acquainted with the habits- 


af thinking, the practice as well as ſcience. of the law, 
fell moſtly into their hands: and though the eloſe con- 
nection, which without any neceſſity they formed be- 
ween the canon and civil law, begot a jealouſy in the- 
lait) of England, and prevented the Roman juriſ- 
prudence; from becoming the municipal law of the: 
ountry,. as was the caſe in many ſtates of Europe, a 
great part of it was ſeeretly transferred into the practice 
the courts of juſtice, and the imitation of | their: 
| „ neighbour 
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I6$ "'MSTORICAL MISCELLANY: 
neighboars made the Engliſh” gradually endeavour os Ml #2" 
raiſe their own law from its original ſtate of rudeneſs 


A ec peer 
"It is eaſy to ſee What advantages Europe mult have 
reaped'by its inhefiting at orice from the antients, þ 
complete an art, which was of itfeIf fo neceſſary fo 
giving eure) ro'alt other arts, and which by refining, 
and fill more by beſtowing ſolidity on the judę ment, 


ferved as à model to farther improvements. The ſen⸗ 
fible utility of the Roman law both to public and pri: 
rate intereſt,” recommended the ſtudy of it, at a'timg 
when the more exalted and ſpeculative ſciences carried 
no chatms with them; and thus the laſt branch of an- 
Kent Rtetature, which remained uncorrupted; way 
kappily the firſt tranſmitted to the modern world. For, 
| is remarkable that in the decline of Roman learning, 
when the philoſophers were univerſally infected with 
fuperſtition and ſophiſtry, and the poets and hiftoriany 
with batbarifm, the lawyers, who in other countries 


re feldom models of ſcience or politeneſs, were yet 
able by the conſtant ſtudy and cloſe imitation of their 
predeceſſors, to maintain the fame good ſenſe | u their” 
decifions and reaſonings, and the fame Purity i _ thei 
language andexprefſion. £m Vo 
What beſtowed-an additional merit on the civil lay, 
was the extreme ignorance and imperfection of that 
juriſprudence, which preceded it among all che Eu- 


ropean nations, eſpecially among the Saxons or zn. 
tient Engliſtn. What abſurdities prevailed at that time 
in the adminiſtration of juſtice, may be conceived from: 
the authentic monuments which remain of the antient 
Saxon laws; where a pecuniary commutation was fe- 
ceived for every crime, where ſtated prices were fixed 
for men's lives and members, where private revenges 
Were authorized for all injuries, where the uſe of the 
ordeal, corſnet, and afterwards of the duel, was the 
recerved"method of proof, and where the judges wei 
Tuffic freeholders, affembled of a ſudden, and deciding! 
oauſe from one debate or altercation of the parties. Such 
Harzof Toctery was very little advanced beyond the * 
5 8 te 
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Europeans dercn 
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late of nature: violence univerſa}ly prevailed, inſtead 
of general and equitable maxims : the pretended It 
berty of the times, was only an incapacity of ſubmit- 


9 140 44 944 4 2 
ting to government : and men, not 1 8 by Jaw 


ſy their lives apd properties, ſought ſhelter, by theie 
perſonal ſervility and attzchments, under ſome, power» 
ful chieftain, or by voluntary combinationss. 
The gradual progreſs of improvement, raiſed the 
0 at from this uncultivated ſtate; and 
fairs in this iſland particularly, took very early .& 


4 


- 


on 


* * 


turn, which was more favourable to juſtice and to lis 


| 


derty. Civil employments and occupations ſoon be. 


käme honourable among the Engliſh; the ſituation of 
that people rendered not the perpetual attention te 
lars fo neceflary as among their neighbours,. and all 
tegard was not confined to the military profeſſion ;* tha 
gentry and even the nobility, began to deem an ac- 
quaintance with the law, a requiſite part of education: 
hey were Jeſs diverted than afterwards from ſtudies of 
Gita by other ſciences ; and in the age af Henry 
I. we are told by Forteſcue, there were in the inns 
of court about two thouſand ſtudents, moſt of  thes 
ks onourable birth, who gave application. to this 
ranch of civil knowledge. A circumſtance, which 
proyes that a conſiderable advance was already made 
in the ſcience of government, and which prognoſticated 
Kill a greater. 1 bel 
One chief advantage, which reſulted from the ins 
{Raeion nd progres ofthe art, ui, lee 
jon and progre 5 of freedom; and this conſequence 


both in their perſonal and civil capa- 


* 


Ife Benn 
affected _ men 
da] 31 Þ 108 


a 


cues, 


Fenn 8 94488 , 1 8! A oP 
If we_ conſider the antient ſtate of Europe, we ſhall 


ind, that the far greater part of the ſociety were every 


here bereaved of their perſonal liberty, and lived 


entirely at the will of their maſters. Every one. that 


Vas not_noble,. Was a fave. the peaſants were fold 
long wich che land! the few inhabitants of cities were 
pot in a better candition: even the gentry. theralelves 
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the greater barons, or chief vaſſals of the crown; who, it! 

though feemingly placed in a high ſtate of ſplendor, M ©! 
yet having but a {lender protection from the law, were wa 
expoſed to every tempeſt of ſtate, and by the preca. be 

3 rious condition, in which they lived, paid dearly for 
che power of opprefling and tyrannizing. over their in. bai 

fFeriors. The firſt incident, which broke in upon "thi Al 
violent ſyſtem of government, was the practice begun and 


in France, of erecting communities and corporations, a fi 
_ endowed: with pr:vileges and a ſeparate municipal £0- 35 
| (ail 


yernment ; which gave them protection againlt the 
tyranny of the barons, and which the prince himſelf beg 
deemed it prudent to reſpect. The relaxation of the 
feudal tenures, and an execution ſomewhat ſtricter of 
the public law, beſtowed an independance on vaſſal;, 
which" was unknown to their forefathers. And even 
che peaſants themſelves, though later than other orders 
of the ſtate, made their eſcape from thoſe bands of 
ener. or ſlavery, in which they had formerly been 
retained. ”_ I 5 
It may appear ſtrange that the progreſs of the arts, 
which ſeems, among the Greeks and Romans, to have 
daily increaſed the number of ſlaves, ſhould, in later 
times; haveproved ſogenerala ſource of liberty ; but this 
difference of the events proceeded from a great. difter- 
ente in the circumſtances, which attended theſe inſti- 
tutions, The antient barons, being obliged to main- 
tain themſelves continually in a military poſture, and 
little emulous of elegance or ſplendor, employed not 
their villains as domeſtic ſervants, much leſs as manu- 
facturers, but compoſed their retinue of free-men, 
whoſe military ſpirit rendered the chieſtain formidable 
to his neighbours, who were ready to attend him in 
every warlike enterprize. The villains were occupied 
entirely in the cultivation of the maſter's land, and 
paid their rents either in corn or cattle and other pro- 
duce of the farm, or in ſervile offices, Which they per- 
formed about the baron's family, and upon the farms 
which he retained in his own poſleſſion. In propor- 


tion as agriculture improved, and money encrealed, 
a. it 
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it was found that theſe ſervices, though extremely bur- 


denſome to the villein, were of little advantage to the 


waſter ; and that the produce of a age eſtate could 
be much. more conveniently diſpoſed of by the peaſant 


himſelf who raiſed it, than by the landlord or his 


* 
„* 8 a> 


bailiff, who were formerly accuſtomed. to receive it. 
A commutation was therefore made of rents for ſervices, 
and of money rents for thoſe in kind; and as men, in 
a ſubſequent age, diſcovered, that farms were: better 
cultivated where the farmer enjoyed a ſecurity of poſ- 


ſeflion, che practice of 5 leafes to the peaſant 
C 


began to prevail, whi 
ſervitude, already much relaxed from the former prac- 
tices. After this manner, villeinage went pul 0 
into diſuſe throughout he e HR n4 ne of Eu- 
rope : the 8 of the maſter, as well as that of the 
ſave, concurred in this alteration. The lateſt laws 
which we find in England for the enforcing or regulat- 
ing this ſpecies of ſervitude, were enacted in the rergn of 
Henry VII. And tho” the antient ſtatutes on this ſubjec 
remain ſtill unrepealed by parliament, it appears that, 
before the reign of Elizabeth, the diſtinction of villein 
and free-man was totally, though inſenſibly aboliſhed, 
and that no perſon remained in the ſtate, to whom the 
former laws could be applied. © | 1 
Thus perſonal freedom became almoſt general in 
Europe; an advantage which paved the way for the 
encreaſe of political or civil liberty, and which, even 
where it was not attended with this ſalutary effect, 
ſerved to giye the members of the community ſome of 


entirely broke the bonds of 


1 


the moſt conſiderable advantages of it. | 
The conftitution of the Enghſh government, ever 
fince the invaſion of the iffand by the Saxons, may 
boaſt of this pre-eminence, that in no age the will of 
tie monarch was ever entirely abſolute and uncon- 
trouled ; but in other reſpects the balance of power has 
extremely ſhifted among the ſeveral orders of the ſtate; 
and this fabric has experienced the | ſame mutability, 
which has attended all human inſtituttons. 1 
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"The antient Saxons, like at the 6 We 
tions, wee each individual was enured to arms, and 
Weg (he jog 70 ndence of men was ſecured by a 

. _- ans, ſeem to have admitted ai conf 

SY 4 5 2 54 of. democracy into their form of go. 
| vernment, and to have been one of the freeft nations, 
which there remains any account in the records of 
bitory. After this tribe was ſettled in England, eſpe- 
cially after the diſſolution of the heptarchy, the grea: 
extent of the kingdom produced a great inequality in 

property ; and the balance ſeems to have inclined 1 

55 fide of the The Norman ' conqueſt 

| more authori! into the hands of the Sadr 

| Sch, however, itted of eontroul; 

Y derived leſs from the general forms of the couftitution, 
which were inaccurate and uregular, than from theinde- 
9 75 7 power enjoyed by each baron in his particular 
diſtrict or 1 The eftabliſhment of 2 
Charter exalted ſtill higher the ariſtocracy 

ular limits on royal power, and gradually eas 
me mixture of democracy into the conſtitution. Hut 
even during this period, from the acceſſion of Edwasd 

J. to the death of Richard III. the condidam ef -the 
commons was nowiſe deſireable; a kind of Poliſh ariſto- 
cracy prevailed ; and though the 8 755 were limited, 


the peo ne were as yet far from being free. It required 


the an almoſt abſolute of the los hig! 
took place in the ſubſequent period, to alf We th 


diſorderly and licentious tyrants, who — enemies to 
peace and to freedom, and to eſtabliſh nr ler ular 
execution of the laws, which in a following — en- 
abled the people to erect a regular and equitabl Plan 
of liberty. 2 

In each of theſe ſucceſſive alterations, the only „ 
of government, which is intelligible or. carries any 
authority with it, is the eſtabliſhed practice of the 
and the maxims of adm iniſtration, which are at that 
time prevalent, and univerſally aſſented to. Thoſe 
who from a pretended reſpett to antiquity, appeal at 


every turn to an original Plan of the * only W . ; 
cove 


cover their turbulent ſpirit and their private ambition, 
under the appearance of venerable forms; and whatever 
period the) pitch. on for their model, they may {ill be 


where every circumſtance, by reaſon of the greater bar- 
barity of the times, will appear ſtill leſs worthy of 
imitation. Above all, a civilized nation, like the 
Rngliſh, Who have ha ppily eſtabliſhed the moſt perfect 
and moſt accurate ſyſtem of liberty, that ever was 
found compatible. A government, ought to be cau- 
— of appealing to the practice of their anceſtors, or 
ing the maxims of uncultivated ages as certain 
22 for tneir preſent conduct. An acquaintance with 
the hiſtory of england periods of their government, 
is chiefly uſeful by inſtructing them to cheriſh their 
ent conſtitution, from a compariſon or contraſt 
with the condition of thoſe diſtant times. And it 1s 
alſo curious, by ſhowing them the remote, and com- 
monly faint 2 diekgueed originals of the moſt finiſn- 
5 moſt noble inſtitutions, and by inſtructing them 


— in 


curs with a {mall ingredient of wiſdom and foreſi ght, 
in erecting the complicated ſabri ic of the moſt perfe 
government. 


— 


An Account of the Frequency of 7 205 nations in the 
middle Ages *. 


| practice ſo ſhocking to humanity, deſerve our 
es. 20). particular attention. Reſentment is, for obvious and 
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carried back to a more antient- period, where they will 
find the meaſures of power entirely different, and 
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in the great mixture of accident which commonly con- 
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mind. The natural demand of this paſſion is, that the r 
perſon who feels the injury ſhould himſelf inflict the p 
vengeance due on that account. The permitting this, te 
however, would have been deſtructive to ſociety; and 0! 
puniſkment would have known no' bounds,” either in te 
ieverity or in duration. For this reaſon in the very w. 
infancy of the ſocial ſtate, the ſword was taken out of ni 
tivate hands, and committed to the magiſtrate. But A 
at firſt while laws aimed at reſtraining, they really of 
ſtrengthened the principle of revenge. The earlieſt no 


and moſt ſimple puniſhment for crimes was retaliation; 
the offender forfeited limb for limb, and hte for life, 
The payment of a compenſation to the perſon injured, 
ſucceeded to the rigour of the ſormer inſtitution. In 
both theſe, the gratification of private revenge was 
the object of lad; and he who ſuffered the wrong, 
was the only perſon who had a right to purſue, to 
exact, or to remit the puniſhment. While laws al- 
lowed ſuch full ſcope to the revenge of one party, the 
Intereſts of the cther were not neglected. If the ei. 
dence of his guilt did not amount to a full proof, or if 
he reckoned himſelf to be unjuſtly accuſed, the perſon 
to whom a crime was imputed bad a right to challenge 
his adverſary to ſingle combat, and on obtaining the 
victory, vindicated his own honour. In almoſt every 
conſiderable cauſe whether civil or criminal, arms 
were appealed to, in defence, either of the innocence, 
or the property of the parties. Juſtice had ſeldom oc- 
caſion to uſe her balance; the ſword alone decided 
every conteſt, The paſſion of revenge was nouriſhed 
by all theſe means, and grew, by daily indulgence, to 
be incredibly ſtrong. Mankind became habituated to 
blood, not only in time of war, but of peace ; and 
from this as well as other cauſes, contracted an amaz- 
ing ferocity of tem per and manners. This -ferocity, 
however, made it neceſſary to diſcourage the trial by 
combat; to aboliſh the payment of compenſations in 
criminal caſes ; and to think of ſome milder method 
of terminating diſputes concerning civil rights. The 
puniſhment for crimes became more ſevere, and the 
— ; regulations 
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regulations concerning property more fixed; but the 
princes, whoſe province it was to inflict. the one, and 
to enforce the other, poſſeſſed little power. Great 
offenders deſpiſed their authority; ſmaller ones ſhel- 
tered themſelves under the juriſdiction of thoſe, from 
whoſe protection they expected impunity. The admi- 
niſtration of juſtice was extremely feeble and dilatory. 
An attempt to puniſh the crimes of a chieftain, or even 
of his vaſſals, often excited rebellions and civil wars. To 
nobles, haughty and independant, among whom the 
cauſes of diſcord were many, and unavoidable, who 
were quick in diſcerning an injury, and impatient to 
revenge it; who eſteemed it infamous to ſubmit to an 
enemy, and cowardly to forgive him; who conſi- 
dered the right of puniſhing thoſe who had injured 
them, as a privilege of their order, and a mark of in- 
dependeney; ſuch flow proceedings were extremely 
unſatis factory. The blood of their adverſary was in their 
opinion, the only thing which could waſh away an af- 
front; where that was not ſhed, their revenge was 
diſappointed, their courage became ſuſpected, and a 
ſtain was left upon their honour. That vengeance, 
which the impotent hand of the magiſtrate would not 


inflict, cheir own could eaſily execute; under govern- 


ments ſo feeble, men aſſumed, as in a ſtate of nature, 
the right of zadging and redreſſing their own wrongs, 
And thus aſſaſſination, a crime of all others the moſt 
deſtructive to ſociety, came not only to be allowed, but 
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Of the Natural Deftrudtion ef mixed Gcuern. 9 
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H general object of all mixed governments is hz 
the ſame : to avoid on the one hand, tyranny; An 

and on the other, anarchy. The danger of the former of 
is to be feared from different ſides, according to the tic 


different diſtribution and allotment of the ſovereign fr 
power, and the comparative ſtrength and weakneſs of bo 
the ſeveral parts of which the ſyſtem is compoſed. In 
Rome, for example, if the patricians and the ſenate 
had retained that ſhare in the fopreme authority, 
which they originally poſſeſſed, the conſtitution might, 
In the courſe of time, have become an oligarchy. In 
Britain, if the princes had not yielded to the people 
ſome of their ancient rights, the ſtate muſt long ago 
have reſted in a ſimple monarchy. In the former of 
theſe ſtates, the orders oppoſing and oppoſed con- 
trouling and controuled, were the ſenate and people. 
In the latter, they are the prince and people. In the 
one, the government could never have been converted 
by any extenſion of the conſular authority, into roy- 
alty: nor can it, in the other, whatever incroach- 
ments may be attempted by the nobles, ever ſlide into 
ariſtocracy. 5 o DF ieee em 
The dread however of an oligarchical tyranny was 
but of ſhort continuance in Rome. For even from 
the time of eſtabliſhment of the tribunitian magi- 
ſtracy, the ſenate and the nobles were ſo far from being 
able to invade he privileges of the people, that they 
were forced to employ continual efforts, to defend and 
preſerve their own. The dread of an extenſion of the 
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regal powers ſubſiſted indeed for a much longer time 
in Britain; the ſtate of which, from its earlieſt origin, 
had inclined to monarchy. But no ſoqner were the 
people become fully ſenſible of the increaſing weight, 
which the abolition of the ancient tenures, the change 
of property, and the advantages of extended com- 
merce, had thrown into their ſcale, than the phantom 
of arbitrary rule, Which ſeemed to be advancing with 
haſty. ſtrides, was gradually diminiſhed to the ſight, 
and at length totally diſappeared. At leait every man 
of candour muſt acknowledge, that, from the revolu- 


- 


tion to the preſent time, the government has been 


ſtrongly drawn towards democtac ex. 
| The- oppoſite evil, anarchy, ſprings. always from 
the ſame fingle ſource: from art exceſs of power alloted 
to. the people, or extorted by them. By the uſurpa- 
tions of the. people on the ſenate, the frame of the Ro- 
man. conſtitution was weakened, difordered, and at 
lak diſſolved. _ The encroachments of the people upon 
the prince, will moſt probably produce hereafter the 
lame effects in Britain; and the ruin of the conſtitution 
will enſue; not cauſed, as it has, commonly been ex- 
peed and foretold, by the corruption of the legiſly 
tive 2 but by the general corruption of the 
ople. r ef ns | 
La anarchy, the offspring of popular power, and 
parent of deſpotic rule, is indeed the natural bane of 
goveraments, that are. compoſed, like thoſe of Rome 
and Britain, of the three ſimple forms. Such govern- 
ments, according to Polybius, terminate in deſpotiſm : 
not from the abuſe of royalty or ariſtocracy, but from 
It ſeems that the people 
can no longer be intruſted ſafely with the exerciſe of 
power, than while ſimplicity and moderation, a love 
of order, and an attention to the public good, direct 
their deſires to proper objects, and contain their paſ- 


ſions within reaſonable bounds. The change of man- 
ners, that is introduced by time and proſperous events, 


the preſumption that ariſes from ſucceſs, and the 
vices that are ſpread among them by an overflow of 
ns cite nan wealth, 
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wealth, ſoon render them alike uncapable of ſubmit. | 
ting to the authority which they have delegated to WM 
others, and of applying to the true ends of government 

that which they have retained. Obedience then be. | 
comes an intolerable conſtraint; the magiſtraties are 4 
ſuſpected and oppoſed ; and even the fabordinaticn, WM # 
that was at firſt eſtabliſhed b. themſelves; is judged to t 
be injurious to the rights of liberty. But liberty is c 


loft, as ſoon as it is emancipated from ſubjection to the 
laws. Upon theſe principles it was, that this great 
biſtorian ventufed to foretell, that Rome muſt at laſt 
return back again to monarchy; and be governed by kr. 
| Eitrary ſway. Vet at that Lime, the republic flouriſmed 
in full ſtrength and Uignicy, The harmony between 
the ſeveral orders was preferved intire; and the au- 
thority of the ſenate” moderated and directed the deli- 
berations of the people. But he foreſaw, that arro- 
gance would ſpring Pong conqueſt ;. and that, as the 
Tiches of the ſtate increaſed, the antient habits of fru- 
gality and temperance, and the ſufficiency that was 
derived from parſimonious induſtry, would give place 
to en; prodigality, to want and luxury. He 
foreſaw, that turbulent and ambitious leaders would 
ariſe; who, by feeding the corruption, aud Netrering 
the greatneſs of the people, would ftrive to obta! 
from them in return, the means of pratifying their | 
cw Juſt of wealth and power. In this ſtate of things, Of 
the progreſs would be. ſhort and certain: from diſſolufe 
manners, to a rejection of all controul ; from power 
uſurped, or miſapplied, to tumult, violence, and in- 
teſtine wars; from the tyrenny of e 
hends of many factions, to the deſpotiſm of a fingle 
r 
Such was in fact the courſe, that determined the 
fate of Rome. And if reaſon, ſupported by the ex- 
perience of this great example, may preſume to judge, 
it ſeems, as I have ſaid, moſt probable, that, by the 
fame courfe likewiſe, the fame fate will ſooner or later 
be renewed in Britain. For as ſurely. Pr unre- 
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- 3 ene, into tyranny, ſo ſurely 1: berty in 
exceſs, becomes at laſt the cauſe of its own deſtruction. 
At what preciſe time the. change will happen, it 
may be neither eaſy, nor prudent to determin2. Theſe 
who have: remarked, not only that a great increaſe of 
power has been thrown into the popular ſcale, but 
that a contempt alſo of the laws, and an impatience of 
diſcipline, the effects of opulence and luxury, have 
already begun to flew themſelves among us, may 
think perhaps, that the era of this ruin lies at no 
great diſtance; unleſs public virtue ſhould riſe ſuperior. 
to the efforts, of alpicing faction, and tlc zeal of P- y 
be extinguiſhed in a regard for the general ood : un- 
leſs thoſe ſhould interpoſe, whoſe proper duty. it is, as 
well as peculiar, intereſt to refift alike the uſurpaticus 
both of the prince and people; to ſtop all deviations 
from the line of ſafety from what ſide ſo ever they pro- 
ceed; and to bring back the conſtitution to that 
middle point, in * ich alone the true poiſe of all 
mixed government is to be found; the point between 
al. two EXFFEEs 4. Popular, licence and arbitrary 
wil | 


TE 
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of Tyranny, and that Tyrants muſt reve 7 0 mage 
ee "Up ef Meremarios Sy, g 585 


"PH AT which we properly call tink; is, a 
violent form of government, not reſpecting the 
good of the ſubject, but only the pleaſure of the com- 
mander, I purpoſely forbear to ſay that it is, the un- 
juſt rule of one aver man : for very truly doth Cleon 
in Ph BOS? tell the Act eniahs, that their deminion 
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over their ſubjects, was none other, than a meer'ty. 
ranny; though it were ſo, that they themſelves were 
a great city, and a popular ſtate, Neither is it perad- 
venture greatly needful, that I ſhonld call this form 
of commanding, violent: ſince it may well and eaſily 
be conceived, that no man willingly performs obe- 
dience to one regardleſs of his life and welfare; unleſs 
himſelf be either a mad man or (which is little better) 
wholly poſſeſſed with ſome extreme paſſion of love. 


The practice of tyranny is not always of a like extre- 


mity : for ſome lords are more gentle than others, to 
their very ſlaves; and he that is moſt cruel to ſome, 
is mild enough towards others, though it be but for 
his own advantage. Nevertheleſs, in large dominions, 
wherein the rulers diſcretion cannot extend itſelf unto 
notice of the difference which might be found between 
the worth of ſeveral men, it is commonly ſeen, that 
the caſte of ſweetneſs drawn out of oppreſſion, hath” fo 


good a reliſh, as continually inflames the tyrants ap- 


—.— and will not fuffer it to be reſtrained with any 
its of reſpect. Why ſhould he ſeek out bounds to 
preſcribe unto his deſires, who cannot endure the face 
of one ſo honeſt, as may put him in remembrance of 
any moderation? It is much that he hath gotten by 
extorting from ſome few: by ſpating none, he ſtionld 
have riches in goodly abundance. He hath taken a 
| _ deal from every one: but every one could have 
red more. He hath wrung all their purſes, and 
now he hath enough: but (as covetoufneſs is never 
ſatisfied) he thinks that all this 1s too little for a ſtock, 
though it were indeed a good yearly income. There 
fore he deviſeth new tricks of robbery, and is not 
better pleaſed with the gains, than with the art of 
getting, He is hated for this, and he knows it well: 
ut he thinks by cruelty to change hatred into fear. 
So he makes it his exerciſe, to torment and murder 
all whom he ſuſpecteth; in which courſe, if he ſuſpect 
none unjuſtly, he may be ſaid to deal craftily: but if 
innocency be not ſafe, how can all this make any con- 


ſpirator to ſtand in fear, ſince the traitor is no worſe 
| ; rewarded 
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rewarded than the quiet man ? Wherefore he can think 
upon none other ſecurity, than to diſarm all his ſub- 

jets; to fortify himſelf within ſome ſtrong place; 
and for defence of his perſon and fate, to hire as many 
luſty ſoldiers as ſhall be thought ſufficient, . Theſe 
muſt not be of his own country: for if not every one, 


yet ſome one or other may chance to have a feeling of 
the public miſery. This conſidered, he allures unto 


him: a deſperate rabble of ſtrangers, the moſt unhoneſt 


that can be found; ſuch as have neither wealth nor 


credit at home, and will therefore be careful to ſup- 
port him, by whoſe only favour they are maintained. 


Now, left any of theſe, either by deteſtation of his 


: wickedneſs, or (which in wicked men is moſt likely) 
by promiſe of greater reward than he doth give, ſhould 
be drawn to turn his ſword againſt the tyrant himſelf: 
they ſhall all be permitted to do as he doth ; to rob, 
to ravith, to murder, and to ſatisfy their own appe- 
tites, in moſt outragious manner, being thought ſo 
much the more aſſured to their maſter, by how much 
the more he ſees them grow hateful to all men elſe. 
Conſidering in what age and in what language I write; 
1 muſt be fain to ſay, that theſe are not dreams: though 


ſome Engliſnmen perhaps that were unacquainted with 


biſtory, lighting upon this leaf, might ſuppoſe this diſ- 
courſe to be but little better. This is to ſhew both how 
tyranny grows to ſtand in need of mercenary ſoldiers, 


and how thoſe mercenanes are, by mutual obligation, 


firmly aſſured unto the tyrant. 
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The V. ariations * Laws among the Romans "Y 
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HE ar race of men, free as yet from every 
depraved paſſion, lived without guile and crimes, 

and therefore without chaſtiſements and reſtraints ; nor 
was there occaſion for rewards, when of their own ac- 
cord they purſued righteouſneſs : and as they courted 
nothing contrary to juſtice, they were debared from 
nothing by terrors. But, after they had abandoned 
their original equality, and from modeſty and ſhame to 
do evil, proceeded to ambition. and violence ; lordly 
dominion was introduced and arbitrary rule, and in 
many nations grew perpetual. Some, either from tlie 
beginning, or after they were ſurfeited with kings, 
Preferred the ſovereignty of laws; which agreeable to 
the artleſs minds of men, were at firſt ſhort and ſimple. 
The laws in moſt.renown, were thoſe framed for the 
Cretans by Minos; for the Spartans by Lycurgus ; 
and afterwards ſuch as Solon delivered to the Athe- 
nians, now greater in number and more exquiſitely 
compoſed. To the Romans, juſtice was adminiftred 
by Romulus according to his pleaſure: after him, 
Numa managed the people by religious devices and 
Jaws divine. Some inſtitutions were made by Tullus 
Hoſtilius, ſome by Ancus Martius; but above all our 
laws were thoſe founded by Servius Tullius; they 
were ſuch as even our kings were bound to obey, _ 
Upon the expulſion of Tarquin, the people, for the 
ſecurity of their freedom againſt the encroachment 
and factions of the ſenate, and for binding the public 
concord, prepared many ordinances: hence were 
created the decemviri, and by them were compoled 


the twelve tables, out of a collection of the moſt ex- 
| cellent 
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cellent inſtitutions found abroad. The period this of 


all upright and impartial laws. What laws followed, 
though ſometimes made againſt crimes and offenders, 
were yet chiefly made by violence, through the ani- 


moſity of the two eſtates, and for ſeizing | unjuſtly 


withholden offices, or continuing unjuſtly in them, or 
for baniſhing illuſtrious patriots, and to other wicked 
endz, Hence the Gracchi and Saturnini, inflamers of 
the people; and hence Druſus vying, on behalf of the 
ſenate, in popular conceſſions with theſe inflamers ; and 
hence the corrupt promiſes made to our Italian allies, 
promiſes deceitfully made, or, by the interpoſition of 
ſome tribune, defeated. Neither during the war of 
Italy, nor during the civil war, was the making of 
regulations diſcontinued; many and contradictory 
were even then made. At laſt, Sylla the dictator, 
changing or aboliſhing the paſt, added many of his 
own, and procured {:me reſpite in this matter, but 
not long ; tor preſently followed the turbulent purſuits 


and propoſals of Lepidus, and ſoon after were the tri- 


bunes reſtored to their licentious authority of throwing 
the people into combuſtions at pleaſure. And now 


laws were not made for the public only, but for par- 


ticular men, particular laws ; and corruption abound. 
ing in the commonwealth, the commonwealth abounded 
in laws. 
Pompey was choſen to correct the public enormities, 
and his remedies proved to the ſtate more grievous than 
its diſtempers. He made laws ſuch as ſuited his am- 
bition, and broke them when they thwarted his will; 


and loft by arms the regulations, which by arms he 


had procured, Hence forward for twenty years diſ- 
cord razed, and there was neither law nor ſettlement; 


the molt wicked found impunity in the exceis of their 


wickedneſs; and many virtuous men, in their up- 
r12htneſs, met deſtruction. At length, Auguſtus Cæſar 


in his ſixth conſulſhip, then confirmed in power with- 
out a rival, aboliſhed the orders, which during the 
triumvirate he had eftabliſhed, and gave us laws proper 
for peace, and a ſingle ruler, Theſe laws had fane- 
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tions ſeverer than any heretofore known : as their 
guardians, informers were appointed, who by the law 
Fapia Poppea, were encouraged with rewards, to 


watch ſuch as neglected the privileges annext to mar- 


riage and fatherhood, and conſequently could claim 
no lepacy or inheritance, the fame, as vacant, belong- 
ing to the Roman people who were the public parent. 
But theſe informers firuck much deeper : by them the 
whole city, all Italy, and the Roman citizens in every 


part of the empire, were infeſted and perſecuted : 
numbers were ſtript of their mtire fortunes, and terror 


had ſeized all; when Tiberius, for a check to this 
evil, choſe twenty noblemen, five who were formerly 


conſuls, five who were formally pretors, with ten other 


ſenators to review that law. By them, many of its in- 


tricacies were explained, its ſtrictneſs qualified; and 
hence ſome preſent alleviation was yielded. 


l- e. hof Nes Neef. 


Of Civil Liberty v. 


F war, either for depredation or defence, were the 
1 principal object of nations, every tribe would, 


from its earlieſt ſtate, aim at the condition of a Tartar 
horde; and in all its ſucceſſes, would haſten to the 


randeur of a Tartar empire. The military leader 
would ſuperſede the civil magiſtrate ; and preparations 
to fly with all their poſſeſſions, or to purſue with all 
their forces, would, in every ſociety, make the ſum 


of their public arrangements. | 
He who firſt on the banks of the Wolga, or the Je- 


niſca, had taught the Scythian to mount the horſe, to 
move his cottage on wheels, to haraſs his enemy alike 
by his attacks and his flights, to handle at full ſpeed 
the lance and the bow, and when beat from his ground, 
| | | | #53 * BO 
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to leave his arrows in the wind to meet his purfuer; 
he who had taught his countrymen to-uſe the ſame ani- 
mal for every purpoſe of the dairy, the ſhambles and 


the field of battle; would be eſteemed the founder of 


his nation; or like Ceres and Bacchus among the 
Greeks, would be inveſted with the honours of a God, 
as the reward of his uſeful inventions. Amidſt ſuch 


inſtitutions, the names and atchievements of Hercules 
and Jaſon might have been tranſmitted to poſterity; 


but thoſe of Lycurgus or Solon, the heroes of political 
ſociety, could have gained no reputation, either fa- 
bulous or real, in the records of fame. 
Every tribe of warlike barbarians may entertain 
among themſelves the ſtrongeſt ſentiments of affection 


and honour, while they carry to the reſt of mankind 


the aſpect of banditti and robbers. They may be indif- 
ferent to intereſt, and ſuperior to danger; but our 
ſenſe of humanity, our regard to the rights of nations, 
our admiration of civil wiſdom and juſtice, even 
our effeminacy itſelf, make us turn away with con- 
tempt, or with horror, from a ſcene which exhibits fo 
tew of our good qualities, and which ſerves ſo much. 
to reproach our weakneſs. 


It is in conducting the affairs of civil ſociety, that 


mankind find the exerciſe of their beſt talents, as well 


as the object of their beſt affections. It is in being 
grafted on the advantages of civil ſociety, that the art 
of war is brought to perfection; that the reſources of 
armies, and the complicated ſprings to be touched in 
their conduct, are beſt underſtood. The moſt cele- 
brated warriors were alſo citizens: oppoſed to a Ro- 
man or a Greek, the chieftain of Thrace, of Germany, 
or Gaul, was a novice. 'The native of Pella learned 


Pelopidas, N | 
It nations muſt adjuſt their policy on the proſpect 

of war from abroad, they are equally bound to provide 

for the attainment of peace at home. But there 1s no 
peace in the abſence of juſtice, It may ſubſiſt with 

diviſions, diſputes, and contrary opinions; but _—_ 
| Wit 


— . Ee 


taught her citizens not to regard intereſt: other free 


community have agreed, and under which the magi- 


ing the poſſeſſion of property ſecure. 


are different particulars in which the injured may ſuffer. 
He may ſuffer in his goods, in his perſon, or in the 


laws of his particular ſociety intitle him perhaps to a 


reſtraint, may be called an infringement of his political 
rights. 7.47 5 
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with the commiſſion of. wrongs. The injurious and 
the injured, are, as implied in the very meaning of the 


terms, in a ſtate of hoſtility. N A 
Where men enjoy peace, they owe it either to their i © 
mutual regards and affections, or to the reſtraints of 0 


law. Thoſe are the happieſt ſtates which, procure 
peace to their members by the firſt of theſe methods: 2 
dut it is ſufficiently uncommon: to procure it even by 


the ſecond. The firſt would withhold the occaſions of 5 
war and of competition. The ſecond adjuſts the pre- = 
tenſions. of men by ſtipulations and treaties. Sparta 2 


nations ſecure the intereſt of their members, and con- 
ſider this as a principal part of their rights. 
Law 1s the treaty to which members of the ſame 


ſtrate and the ſubject continue to enjoy their rights, 
and to maintain the peace of ſociety. The deſire of 
lacre is the great motive to injuries: law therefore 
has a principal reference to property. It would aſcer- 
tain the different methods by which property may be 
acquired, as by preſcription, conveyance, and ſucceſ- 
ſion; and it makes the neceſſary proviſions for render- 
Beſide avarice, there are other motives from which 
men are unjuſt; ſuch as pride, malice, envy, and re- 
venge. The law would eradicate the principles them- 
ſelves, or at leaſt prevent their effects. 
From whatever motive wrongs are committed, there 


freedom of his conduct. Nature has made him maſter 
of every action which is not injurious to others. The 


determinate ſtation, and beſtow on him a certain ſhare 
in the government of his country. An injury, there- 
fore, which in this reſpect puts him under any unjuſt 
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Where the citlzen is ſuppoſed to have rights of pro- 
perty and of tation, and is protected in the exerciſe of 


them, he is ſaid to be free; and the very reſtraints by 


which he, is hindered from the commiſſion of crimes, 
are a part of his liberty. No perſon is free, where 
any perſon is ſuffered to do wrong with impunity, 
Even the deſpotic prince on his throne, is not an ex- 
ception to this general rule. He himſelf is a ſlave, 
the moment he pretends that force ſhould decide any 
conteſt. The diſregard he throws on the rights of his 
people recoils on himſelf; and in the general uncer- 
tainty of all conditions, there is no tenure more pre- 
carious than his own. | | 

articulars to which men refer 
in ſpeaking of liberty, whether to the ſafety of the 
perſon and the goods, the dignity of rank, or the par- 
ticipation of political importance, as well as from the 
different methods by which their rights are ſecured, 
they are led to differ in the interpretation of the term; 
and every people is apt to imagine, that its fignifica- 
tion is to be found only among themſelves. The 

Some having thought, that the unequal diſtribution 
ef wealth is unjuſt, required a new diviſion of property, 
as the foundation of freedom, This ſcheme is ſuited 
to democratical government; and in ſuch only it has 
been admitted with any degree of effect. 

New ſettlements, like that of the people of Iſrael, 
and ſingular eſtabliſhments, like thoſe of Sparta and 
Crete, have furniſhed examples of its actual execution; 
but in moſt other ſtates, even the democratical ſpirit 
could attain no more than to prolong the ſtruggle for 
agrarian laws; to procure, on occafion, the expunging 
of debts ; and to keep the people in mind, under all 
diſtinctions of fortune, that they ſtill had a claim to 
equality. 


- 


The citizen at Rome, at Athens, and in many re- 
publics, contended for himſelf and his order. The 
agrarian law was moved and debated for ages: it 
ſerved to awaken the mind; it nouriſhed the ſpirit of 


equality, and furniſhed a field on which to exert its 
force ; 
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Force; but was never eſtabliſhed with any of i its other 
and more formal effects. 
Many of the eſtabliſhments which ſerved to defend 
the 8 from oppreſſion, contribute, by ſecuri ring che 
poſſeſſion of property, to favour its unequal diviſion, 
and to increaſe the aſcendant of e the 
abuſes of power may be feared. . Thoſe e were 
felt very early both at Athens and Rome. 

It 2 been propoſed to prevent the exceſſive accu- 


mulation of wealth in particular hands, by limiting 


the increaſe of private fortunes, by prohibiting entails, 
and by withholding the right of primogeniture in the 
ſucceſſion of heirs. It has been propoſed to prevent 
the ruin of moderate eſtates, and to reſtrain the uſe, 
'and- conſequently the deſire, of great ones, by ſump- 
tuary laws. Theſe different methods are more or lefs 
conſiſtent with the intereſts of commerce, and may be 
adopted in different degrees, by a people ns Hg na- 
tional object is wealth: and they have their degree of 
effect, by inſpiring moderation, or a ſenſe of equality, 
and by ſtifling the paſſions by wineh mankind 'are 
prompred to mutual wrongs. - 

It appears to be, in a particular manner, the object of 
 fumptuary laws, and of the equal diviſion. of wealth, 
to prevent the grati i fication of vanity, to check the often- 
tation of ſuperior fortune, and by this means, to 
weaken the defire of riches, and to preſerve in the breaſt 
of the citizen, that moderation and equity which ought 
to regulate his conduct. 

This end is never perfectly attained in any ſtate 
where the unequal diviſion of property is admitted, 
and where fortune is allowed to beſtow diſtinction and 


rank. It is indeed difficult by any methods whatever, 


to ſhut up this ſource of corruption. Of all the nations 
whoſe hiſtory is known with certainty, the deſign it- 
ſelf, and the manner of executing it, appear to have 
been underſtood in Sparta alone. 

There, property was indeed acknowledged by law 3 
but in conſequence of certain regulations and practices, 


the moſt effectual, it ſeems, that mankind have hither- 
[0 
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to found out. The manners that prevail among ſimple 
nations before the eſtabliſhment of property, were in 
ſome meaſure preſerved; the paſſion for riches was, 
during many ages, ſuppreſſed ; and the citizen was 
made to conſider himſelf as the property of his country, 
not as the owner of a private'eſtate. OS. 
It was held ignominious either to buy or to ſelf the 
patrimony of a eitizen. Slaves were, in every family, 
intruſted with the care of its effects, and freemen were 
ſtrangers to lacrative arts; juſtice was eſtabliſſed on a 
contempt of the ordinary allurement to crimes; and the 
preſervatives of eivil liberty applied by the ſtate, were 
the diſpoſitions tha# were made to prevail in the hearts 
of its members. n a 
The individual was relieved from every ſolicituds 
that could ariſe on the head of his fortune ; he was 
educated, and he was employed for hfe in the fervice 
of the public ; he was fed at a place of common reſort, 
to which he could carry no diſtinction but that of his 
talents and his virtues; his children were the wards; 
and the pupils of the ſtate; he himfelf was thought to 
be a t, and a director to the youth of his country, 
not the anxious father of a ſeparate family. | 
This people, we are told, beſtowed fome care in 
adorning their perſons, and were known from afar by 
the red or the purple they wore; but could not make 
their equipage, their buildings, or their furniture, a 
ſubje& of fancy, or what we call taſte. The carpenter 
and the houſe- builder were reſtricted tothe uſe of the axe 
and the ſaw : their workmanſhip muſt have been ſiinple, 
and probably, in reſpe& to its form, continued for 
ages the fame. The ingenuity of the artiſt was employ- 
ed in cultivating his own nature, not in adorning the 
habitations of his fellow-cttizens. | | aha] 
On this plan they had ſenators, magiftrates, leaders 
of armies, and miniſters of ſtates ; bat no men of for- 
tune, Like the heroes of Homer, they diſtributed 
honours —_— meaſure of the cup and the platter. A 
citizen, who in His political capacity, was the arbiter 
ef Greece, thought himſelf honoured by ——_ 
double 


9 


. ee I 


double portion of plain entertainment at ſupper. He 
was active, penetrating, brave, diſintereſted, and ge- 


nity; and lead men through the © proce of ſordid and the 
and dignity. 
18 emal ſtopped, the citizen is dutiful, and the 
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nerous; but his eſtate, his table, and his furniture, M 
might, in our eſteem, have marred the luſtre of all his als 
virtues, - Neighbouring nations, however, applied for ch 
commanders to this nurſery of ſtate men and Warriors, IF 
as we apply for the practitioners of every art to che ** 
countries in which they excel; for cooks to France, ; 
and for muſicians to Italy. 1 4 
- After all we are, perhaps, not ſufficiently inftructed N 
in the nature of the Spartan laws and inſtitutions, to th 
underſtand in what manner all the ends of this, ungular 1 
ſtate were obtained; but the admiration paid to its ich. 
people, and the — reference of contemporary The 
hiſtorians to their avowed ſuperiority, will not allow to 
us to queſtion the facts. When I obſerved, ſays * 
„ Kenophon, that this nation, though not the moſt du 


*« populous, was the moſt powerful ſtate of Greece, 
«© I was ſeized with wonder, and with an earneſt de- Jo; 
* fire to know by what arts it attained its pre-emi- 


„ nence; but when I came to the knowledge of its vis 
I; inſtitutions, my wonder ceaſed, —As one man excels _ 
„another, and as be who is at pains to cultivate his my 
* mind, muſt ſurpaſs the perſon who neglects it; ſo pp 
the Spartans ſhould excel every nation, being the 05 
„only flate in which virtue is ſtudied as the object n 
of government.“ me 
he ſubjects of property, conſidered with a view to "uy 
ſubſiſtence or even to enjoyment, have little effect in W vrt 
corrupting mankind,. or in awakening the ſpirit of Per 
competition and of jealouſy ; but conſidered with a iu 
view to diſtinction — honour, where fortune conſii- 00 
,tutes rank, they excite the moſt vehement paſſions, eſta 


and abſorb all the ſentiments of the human ſoul: the Y 515 
reconcile avarice and meanneſs with ambition and va- 3 


mercenary arts, to the Pailetten a ſurxeſsd elevation 
Where this ſource of corruption, on the contrary, 


magiſtrate 


— reed ec A — — — « -—c 


their intereſted deſigns. 
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magiſtrate upright; any form of government may be. 
wiſely adminiſtred; places of truſt are likely to be well 
ſupplied; and by whatever rule, office and power 
are beſtowed, it is likely that all the capacity and force 
that ſubſiſts in the ſtate will come to be employed in 
its ſervice: for on this ſuppoſition, experience and 
abilities are the only guides, and the only titles to 
public confidence; and if citizens be ranged into ſe- 
arate claſſes, they become mutual checks by the 
difference of their opinions, not by the oppoſition of 
We may eaſily account for the cenſures beſtowed on 
the government of Sparta, by choſe who conſidered it 
merely on the ſide of its forms. It was not calculated 
to prevent the practice of crimes, by balancing againſt 
each other the ſelfiſh and partial diſpoſitions of men; 
but to inſpire the virtues of the ſoul, to procure inno- 
cence by the abſence of criminal inchnations, and to 
derive its internal peace from the ' indifference of its 
members to the ordinary motives of ' ſtrife and dit- 


order. It were trifling to ſeek for its analogy to any 


other conſtitution of ſtate, in which its principal cha- 


racteriſtie and diſtinguiſhing feature is not to be found. 
The collegiate ſovereignty, the ſenate, and the ephori, 


had their counterparts in other republics, and a .re- 
ſemhlance has been found in particular to the govern- 
ment of Carthage: but what affinity of conſequence 
can be found between a ſtate whoſe ſole object was 
virtue, and another whoſe principal object was wealth; 
between a people whole aſſociated kings, being lodged 
in the ſame cottage, had no fortune but their daily 
food; and a commercial republic, in which a proper 
eſtate was required as a neceflary qualification for the 
higher offices of ſtate ? 3.8 eee BEA 

Other petty commonwealths expelled kings, when 
they became jealous of their deſigns, or after having 
experienced their tyranny ; here the hereditary ſucceſ- 
lion of kings was preſerved : other ſtates were afraid 
of the intrigues and cabals of their members in com- 
petition for dignities ; here ſolicitation was required as 

SLE the 
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the only. condition which a place in the ſenate 
was obtained. A ſupreme inquiſitorial power was in 
the perſons of the ephori, fafely committed to a few 
men, who were drawn by lot, and without diſtinction, 
from every order of che people : and if a cantraſt to 
this, as well as to many other articles of the Spartan 
2 be required, it may be found in the general 
-hiſtory of mankind. - 15175 
proſpered for ages by the integrity of its manners, and 
by the character of its citizens, When that integrity 
was broken, this Farigh did not languiſh in the weak. 
 :nefs of nations ſunk in effeminacy. - They fell into 
the ſtream by which other ſtates had been carried in 
che torrent of violent. paſhons, and in the outrage of 
_ (barbarous times. They ran the career of other nations, 
after that of antient Sparta was finiſhed; they built 
walls: and began to improve their poſſeſſions, after 
they had ceaſed to im prove their people; and on this 
new plan, in their ſtruggle for political: life, they ſur- 
'vived the ſyſtem of ſtates that periſhed in the Maeedo- 
nian dominion : they lived to act with another which 
aroſe in the Achæan league, and were the laft commu- 
nity of Greece that beeame a village in the empire of 
Rome. 8 | 
If it ſhould be thought we have dwelt too long on 
'the hiſtory of this ſingular people, it 7 ra remem- 
bbered in excuſe, that they alone, in the language of 
Xenophon, made virtue an object of ſtate. . 
We muſt be contented to derive our freedom from 
a different ſource ; to expect juſtice from the limits 
which are ſet to the powers of the magiſtrate, and to 
rely for protection on the laws which are made to ſecure 
the eſtate, and the perſon of the ſubject. We live in 
ſocieties where men muſt be rich, in order to be great; 
where pleaſure itſelf is often purſued from vanity; where 
the defire of a ſuppoſed happineſs ſerves to inflame the 
worſt of paſſions, and is itſelf the foundation of milery ; 
where public juſtice, like fetters applied to the body, 
may, without inſpiring the ſentiments of candor and 
aus equity, 


But Sparta, under every ſuppoſed error of its form, 
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equity, prevent the actual commiſſion of crimes, 
Mankind come under this deſcription the moment they 
are ſeized with their paſſions 155 riches and power. 
But their deſcription in every inſtance is mixed: in 
the beſt, there. is an alloy of evil; in the worſt a mixture 
of good. Without any eſtabliſhments to preſerve their 
manners, beſides penal laws, and the reſtraints of po- 
lice, they derive from inſtinctive feelings, a love of 
integrity and candour, and from the very contagion of 
ſociety itielf, an eſteem for what is honourable and praiſe. 
worthy. They derive from their union, and joint op- 
poſition to foreign enemies, a zeal for their own com- 
munity, and courage to maintain its rights. If the 
frequent neglect of virtue as a political object, tend 
to diſcredit the underſtandings of men, its ;uftre and; 
its frequency, as a ſpontaneous offspring of the heart, 
will reſtore the honours of our nature. [2 
In every caſual and mixed ſtate of the national man- 
ners, the ſafety of every individual, and his political con- 
ſequence-depends much on himſelf, but more on the party 
to which he is joined, For this reaſon all who feel a com- 
mon intereſt, are apt to unite in parties; and as far 
as that intereſt requires, mutually ſupport each other. 
Were the citizens of any free community are of 
different orders, each order has a peculiar ſet of claims 
and pretenſions: relatively ro the other members of 
the (tate, it is a party; relatively to the differences of. 
intereſt among its own members, it may admit of 
numberleſs ſubdiviſions. But in every ſtate there are 
two intereſts very readily apprehended ; that of a prince 
and his adherents, that of a nobility, or of any tem- 
porary faction, oppoſed to the people. 
Where the ſovercign power is reſerved by the collec- 
tire body, it appcars unneceſſary to think of additional 
eſtabliſhments tor ſecuring the rights of the citizen. 
But it is difficult, if not impoſſible, for the collective 
body to exerciſe this power in a manner that ſuper- 
ſedes the neceſſity of every other political caution. 
If popular aflemblies afſume every function of go- 
vernment; and if in the ſame tumultuous — in 
which 
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| en their freedom with irreſiſlible force; «yet they do 
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which they can, with great propriety, expreſs their Wit 
feelings, the ſenſe of their rights, and their animoſity w. 
to foreign or domeſtic enemies, they pretend to delibe- ra 
rate on points of national conduct, or to decide queſ- | 
tions of equity and juſtice ; the public is { expoſed to fox 
manifold inconveniences ; and popular governments WI 
would, of all others, be the moſt ſubject to errors in ſt 
adminiſtration, and to weakneſs in the execution of WC 


public meaſures. at 
To avoid theſe diſadvantages, the yeople'd are ahora the 


contented: to delegate. part of their power. They to 
eſtabliſh a ſenate to debate, and to prepare, if not to the 
determine, queſtions that are brought to the collective wh 
body for a final reſolution. They « commit the execu- Th 
tive power to ſome council of this ſort, or to a magiſ- lay 
trate who preſides in their meetings. Under the uſe lea 
of this neceſſary and common expedient, even while the 
democratical forms are moſt carefully guarded, there go 
is one party of the few, another of the many. One Se 
attacks,” the other defends; and they are both ready haz 
to aſſume in their turns. But though in reality, a great Who 
danger to liberty aries on the part of the people them- thay 
ſelves, who in times of corruption, are eaſily made the. 
the inſtruments of uſurpation and tyranny; yet in the be 
ordinary aſpect of government, the executive carries an in a 
air of ſuperiority, and the rights of the rn 10 of t 
always expoſed to encroachment. the 
Though on the day that the Roman people were and 
aſſembled; the ſenators mixed with the crowd, and the In g 


conſul was no more than the ſervant of the multitude ; 
yet, when this awful meeting was diſſolved, the ſena- 
tors met to preſcribe bufineis for their ſovereign, and 
the conſul went armed with the axe and the rods, to 
teach every Roman, in his ſeparate N the ſub- 
miſſion which he owed to the ſtate. 

Thus, even where the collective body is foverei on, 
they are aſſembled only occaſionally: and though on 
ſuch occaſions they determine every queition relative 
to their rights and their intereſts as a people, and can 


not 
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not think themſelves, nor are they in reality ſafe, 


without a more conſtant and more uniform power ope- 
rating in their favour, | 126 
The multitude is very where ſtrong; but requires, 
for the ſafety of its members, when ſeparate as well as 
when afſembled, a head to direct and to employ its 
ſtiength, For this purpoſe, the ephori, we are told, 
were eſtabliſhed at Sparta, the council of an hundred 
ar Carthage, and the tribunes at Rome, So prepared 
the popular party has, in many inſtances, been able 
to cope with its adverſaries, and has even trampled on 
the powers, whether ariſtocratical or monarchical, with 
which it would have been otherwiſe unable to contend. 
The ſtate, in ſuch caſes, commonly ſuffered by the de- 
lays, interruptions, and confuſions, which popular 
leaders from private envy, or a prevailing jeajouſy of 
the great, ſeldom failed to create in the proceedings of 
gover nment, ' 7 


Where the people, as in ſome larger communities, 


have only a ſhare in the legiſlature, they cannot over- 
whelm the collaterate powers, who having likewiſe a 
ſhare, are in condition to defend themſelves: where 
they act only by their repreſentatives, their force may 
be uniformly employed. And they may make part 
in a conſtitution of government, more laſting than any 
of thoſe in which the people poſſeſüng or pretending to 
the entire legiſlature, are, when aſſembled, the tyrants, 
and when 11 the ſlaves of a diſtempered ſtate. 
In governments properly mixed, the popular intereſts, 
finding a counterpoiſe in that of tlie prince or the nobles, 
a balance is actually eſtabliſned between them, in which 
the public freedom and the public order are made to 
conſiſt. | | 180 
From ſome ſuch. caſual arrangement of different 
intereſts, all the varieties of mixed government pro- 
cced; and on that degree of conſideration which every 
ſeparate intereſt can procure to itſelf, depends the 
equity of the laws they enact, and the neceſſity they 
are able to impoſe, of adhering ſtrictly to the terms of 
law in its execution. States are accordingly unequally 
ä TO qualified 
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qualified to conduct the buſineſs of a legiſlation, 6 
unequally fortunate in the completeneſs and regular ob- 
ſervance of their civil code. | 

In democratical eſtabliſhments, citizens, feeling 


themſelves poſſeſſed of the ſovereignty, are not equally 


anxious with the ſubject of other governments, to have 


their rights explained or ſecured by actual ſtatute. They 


truſt to perſonal vigour, to the ſupport of party, and 
to the ſenſe of the public. 

If the collective body perform the office of judge, as 
well as of legiſlator, they ſeldom think of deviſing rules 
for their own direction, and are found ſtill more ſeldom 


to follow any determinate rule after it is made. They 


diſpenſe, at one time, with what they enacted at another; 
and in their judicative, perhaps even more than in 


their leg iſtative capacity, are guided by paſſions and 


dartidlities that ariſe from circumſtances of the caſe 
before them. 

But under the Ginpleſt governments of a different 
ſort, whether ariſtocracy or monarchy, til ere is a neceſ- 
ſity for law, and there are 2. ariety of intereſts to be 
adjuſted in framing every ſtatute. The ſovereign wiſhes 
to give ſtability and order to adminiſtration, by ex- 
preſs and promulgated rules. The ſubject wiſhes to 


know the mitions and limits of his duty. He acquieſ- 


ces, or hm evolts, according as the terms on which 
he is made to Ite2 with the ſovereign, or with his fel- 
low ſubjects, ate, or are. not, conſiſtent with che ſenſe 
of his rights. . 

Neither the mönarch, nor the council of nobles, 
where either is poſſeſſed of the ſovereignty, can pretend 
to govern, or to judge at diſcretion. No magiſtrate, 
whether temporary or hereditary, can with ſafety neg- 
lect that reputation for juſtice and equity, from Which 
his authority, and the reſpect that is paid to his per- 
fon, are in a great meaſure derived. Nations, how- 
ever, have been fortunate in the tenor, A and in the 
execution of their laws, in proportion as they have 


admitted every order of the people, by repreſentation 


— to an actual * of the legiſlature. 
"14 Under 
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derne, on trouveroit ſouvent aux plus grands em- 
pires, ſi: du prince on deſcendoit par degres juſqu'a 
ja première main qui donne le branle en ſecret! 
Themiſtocle prefera pour marier ſa fille, un 
citoyen pauvre, mais inſtruit, a un autre qui 
£toit. riche, mais ignorant. Jaime mieux pour 
„ mon gendre, ajontoh-il, un homme, qui ait 

„ beſoin de hien, que du bien qui ait beſoin d'un 
6b homme.“ E $324 3: AJ . | | 0 * 571 21 

Les Atheniens à qui la ſuperiorite des talens de 
Thẽmiſtocle portoit ombrage, le bannirent par le 
jugement de l' Oſtraciſme. II. ſe retira en Aſie. 
Artaxercès Longue-main, qui. edt di, Etre, fon 


plus cruel ennemi, ſi le merite n'avoit des droits 
ſur tous les cœurs, lui avoit offert un aſyvle. Ce 


prince lui donna le gouvernement de Magnejic. 
La guerre 8'etant. elevee. entre les Perſes & les 
Grecs, le roi le chargea du commandement gene- 
ral de ſes armees ; mais le genereux Athénien re- 
fuſa conſtamment de porter les armes contre ſon 


ingrate patrie, & afin de ne pas ſe rendre plus 


long- temps coupable d'un refus envers Artaxerces 


ſon bienfaiteur, il ſe donna la mort. 
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TIMOLEON;' || 


Capitaine Corinthien, mort d Syracuſe vers Lan 


; 330 avant Fejus-Chrijt. Merrill 


TIuorz on, au rapport de Plutarque, fut 

* Phomme de ſon fiecle qui, avec les plus 
toibles ſecours,  exEcuta les plus grandes enter- 
priſes. Sa haine contre la tyrannie,gleva ſon cou- 


5 


rage juſqu'a Vheroiſme.; en 57 de huit ans, 
1 


avec une tres. petite armẽe delivra la Sicile du 


' 


Joug, dun deſpotiſme e que! elle Cen. 
MEEK. : ; | out 
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de lui, & fe couvrit la tete de ſon manteau. Dars 


fuſa meme long-temps de prendre part aux affaires 


nous croirons que tu as tuẽ un tyran; & ſi tu 


4e ſaſſinẽ ton frère. “ 


ſoit depuis een Mais un avantage bien 
precieux ſans doute pour ee heros,  c'eft que les 
trophees qu'il ẽrigea ne couterent jamais à ſes 
'concitoyens aucune robe ger ane ni meme une 
1 larm ee 2 

II ny a que cette deine que Timolcon 460001. 
8 toute ſa vie contre les tyrans, qui ait pu l'ex- 
cuſer de s' tre rendu coupable de la mort de Ti. 
mophane ſon frere. Ce jeune homme ſacrifiant 
tout à ſes plaiſirs, & ne prenant conſeil que de 
fon ambition, qui lui dictoit que Corinthe avoit 
beſoin d'un maitre, marchoit à grands pas vers la 
ſouverdine puiſſance. Dans un dernier entretien 
que Fimoleor eut avec cet ambitieux, il vit avec 
douleur que les menaces & la perſecution ne 
voient rien ſur cet eſprit altier. II s'eloigna alors 


ce moment ceux qui Vagcdmpegnolent ah Jeroen 
fur Timophane, le tu ent.. 

Timoleon n'eut pas plutot appris la mort de 
ſun frere, qu'il-tomba dans Paccablement, - II re- 


des Corinthiens. Cependant quelques années 
apres on le nomma capitaine general des troupes 
que l'on envoyoit en Sicile. Il etoit pret A refuſer 
cet emploi lorſqu'un mot plein de ſens & d'elé- 
vation de la part du magiſtrat de la République, 
:xeveilla;en lui Pennemi de la tyrannie. O T. 
„ moleon, lui dit- il, fi tu-acceptes cette charge, 


4 la refuſes, nous ſerons perſuades que tu as af- 


Les Syracuſains pleins de reconnoiſſance pour 
ce grand homme leur liberateur, virent un jou! 
avec indignation deux particuliers Vaccuſcr- & 
malverſation: le peuple toit meme pret à metti 


tex delateurs eu pieces, an Timotfon arren 
cette] 
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ien cette fureur: „O Syracuſains, leur cria-t-il, 
les « qu'alloz- vous faire? Songe que tout.citoyen a 
ſes « le droit de m'accuſer. Gardez- vous, en cedant 
une ce à 1a reconnoiflance, de donner atteinte a cette 
* „ meme liberté, qu'il m'eſt ſi glorieux de vous 
noi- « avoir rendue.“ Un trait pareil peint mieux la 
ex- vertu hẽroique de Timolèon, que tous les * 
Ti- ges des hiſtoriens. 
ant WF Ce qui rendroit encore cet illuſtre e re- 
e de commandable aux Syracuſains, c'eſt qu'il ſembloit 
woit qu'une divinite tutelaire veilloit elle-meme ſur ces 
18 la jours. Dans le moment qu'apres une celebre 
tien victoire il offroit un ſacrifice aux Dieux, deux af- 
avec ſaſſins envoycs de la part des ennemis, trouvent le 
pou- moyen de s' approcher de lui a la faveur de leur de- 
alors guiſement. Un d'eux avoit le bras levé pour le 
Jars trapper lorſque cet aſſaſſin eſt lui- mème renverſe 
ttent par un inconnu qui le poignarde, & ſe ſauve auſ- 


titot dans un lieu ecarte., Le camarade du mort 
eftraye de ce coup imprevu, $'approche de Pau- 
tel, Iembraſſe, & demandant grace a Timaleon, 
lui revele- la ſuite du complot. Cependant on 
va a la pourſuite de Pinconnu qui crie de toute 
la force qu'il n'a commis d'autre crime que d' avoir 
venge la mort d'un père, que le malheureux qu'il 
venoit de tuer avoit autrefois aſſaſſinẽ dans la ville 
des Leontins, II prend à témoin pluſieurs des 
aſſiſtans qui confirment la verite.du fait, mais qui 
n'en admirent pas moins la manière dont la pro- 
vidence enchaine ſouvent les Evenemens pour dẽ- 
concerter.les.vains projets des hommes. Plutargue. | 
Timoléon content de voir revivre les loix dans | 
Syracuſe, ſe depouilla volontairement. de fon au- | 

torits ſur la fin de ſes jours, & prefera Petat-de 
ſimple citoyen. de cette ville aux bannen ay | 
*arendajent dans la Greece; p 
* 2 294 925 1 $4 
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vers inſipides provoquoient. Veſpaſien ne put 
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2 VARIET ETS» 


* 


VESPASIEN, (Trrvs FLavivs) 


Empereur Romain, nt dans une petite maiſon d 


campagne pres de Rieti Fan ꝙ de Feſus-Chrift, d une 

famille fort obſcure, mort Pan 79 dans le meme 

lieu on il itoit nt, Il avait ite tlevs a Pempire par 
"ſon armte Pan 69. £1288 


1L &ft des hommes en qui les devoirs de leur 
1 place ſemblent elever le courage, & Pon ne 
connut toutes les vertus de Veſpaſien que lorſqu'il 
fut empereur. Il ſuccedoit a une longue ſuite de 


princes, on méchans, ou imbecilles ; & il devoit 
Etre bien conſolant alors pour les Romains de 


voir un empereur laboricux, ſobre, vigilant, fa- 
chant la guerre, & aimant la paix, reſpectant 


les loix & les mettant en vigueur; un empereur 
enfin perſuade que la ſouveraine puiſſance ne lui 
. &tẽ remiſe que pour le bonheur de ſes peuples. 
Veſpaſien s occupa dans tout le cours de fon 
reègne a remẽdier aux maux de Empire, depuis 


long- tems en proie à des tyrans qui, pour com- 


ble de malheur, étoient prodigues juſqu'a la fo- 


lie. Les finances étoient entiérement diffipces, 


Veſpaſien les rẽtablit par ſa grande _ Economie, 
On pouvoit peut- etre lui reprocher d'avoir ſou- 
vent employe des moyens très- bas pour avoir de 
argent; mais Puſage qu'il fit de cet argent ſem- 
ble l'excuſer. ons „ 

Veſpaſien avoit obtenu le conſulat ſous Fem- 
pereur Claude. Lorſque Nerva fut monte ſur le 
trone, il ſuivit ce prince dans ſon voyage ce 
_Grece. Néron prenoit plaiſir a declamer de mau- 
vais vers qu'il avoit faits, & à les chanter. Mal- 
eur aux auditeurs qui n'avoient point aſſez de 


pouvoir ſur eux pour rẽſiſter au ſommeil que ces 
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;'en defendre, & il encourut auſfitot la diſgrace 
de cet empereur comẽdien. Il fe retira dans une 
petite ville on il wattendoit que la mort, lorſ- 
qu'on lui apporta les proviſions de lieutenant. de 
|'empereur pour la guerre contre les Juifs qui 
sCtoient revoites. Cette guerre Etoit. importante, 
& Neron avoit beſoin d'un general courageux, 
experimente, & dont le nom obſcur ne fut pas 
capable de donner de l'ombrage au prince. Veſ- 
paſien rempliſſoit toutes ces conditions. Vigilant, 
actif, & toujours occupe de ſon objet, il fit la 
guerre dans la Palgſtine avec le plus grand ſucecs. 


On le regarda bientot comme Phomme le plus 


capable de foutenir la gloire de FEmpire, que 


Neron & fes ſucceſſeurs qui ne firent que paſſer, 
avoient jette dans le plus grand aviliſſement. 


Vitellius toit encore ſur le trone, que Veſpa- 
ſien fut ſalus empereur par les armces d' Orient. 
Il s'ẽtoit tranſports en Egypte pour y regler des 
mouvemens en fa faveur, lorſqu'il apprit 3 Ale- 
xandrie la mort de fon rival. Le nouvel empereur 


ne ſe fit pas d'abord aimer des habitans de cette 


ville. Les Alexandrins, amis du faſte & de la dé- 
penſe, ne trouvoient dans Veſpaſien qu'un hom- 
me ſimple, frugal, & qui les fatiguoit encore 
22 des impoſitions nouvelles. Mais ce prince ſut 

tentot gagner leur affection par une petite ſcëne 
qui mérite d'etre rapportice. Deux hommes du 
peuple, Pun aveugle, l'autre perelus d'une main, 


ſe jettèrent à ſes genoux, & le ſupplièrent de les 


guérir. Ils étoient avertis, diſent-ils, par leur 
dieu Serapis, que le nouvel empereur avoit ce 
pouvoir s'il vouloit appliquer ſa ſalive ſur les 
yeux de Paveugle, & preſſer de fon pied la main 
de celui qui ẽtoĩt eſtropis, Veſpaſien, ennemi de 
tous ces petits moyens de ſurprendre Padmira- 


tion du peuple, rejetta d'abord leur demande. 


n 2 


4 _ TVARIETES" 
Ces malheureux inſiſtèrent. Les courtiſans qui 
croyent ou qui feignent de croire que rien reſt 
impoſſible a leur prince, appuyerent les preres 
des deux malades. Veſpaſien parut ébranlé par 
leurs inſtances; mais apres un moment de refle- 


xion, il ordonna à plufſeurs médecins d'examiner 


fi Paveugle & le paralytique qui ſe preſentoient 
pouvoient étre gueris' par des ſecours. humains. 
Les medecins, apres leur examen, répondirent 
en general, que dans celui qui fe plaignoit de ne 
point voir, les organes de la viſion n*etoient pas 
detrufts; & que la main de FAutre avoit ſouffert 
une eſpèce de Juxation qu'une preſſion forte pou- 
voit corriger, Et prenant aufſitôt le Tangage de 


courtiſan: „La volonte des dieux eſt peut- etre 


% que le prince ſoit manifeftement reconnu le 


<« miniſtre de leurs bienfaits envers les hommes.“ 


I's firent d'ailleurs obſerver a l' empereur gue le 
ridicule de cette guErifon manquee ne poupvoit 
tember que ſur ces miſcrables ; mais que ſi au 
eontraire elle rẽuſſiſſoit, ſon fucces tourneroit à la 
gloire du prince. Veſpaſien, perſuade par ce dif- 
cours, conſentit enfin à faire des miracles; II 
ordonna qu'on lui amenàt les malades, & fe fiant 


à fa bonne fortune, il fit, d'un air aſſure & en 
prẽſence d'une multitude attentive, les operations 


qui lui avoient &te demandees ; auſſitöt Paveugle 


voit, & la main eſtropice reprend fes fonctions. 


Suẽtone, Dion, Tacite rapporte ces faits, & ce 
dernier hiſtorien, pour confirmer la verite de fon 
recit, ajoute que du tems qu'il Ecrivoit, c'eſt-à- 
dire, ſous le regne de Trajan, ceux qui avoient 
ẽtẽ temoins de ces gueriſons ſubites perſiſtoient a 
les atteſter, quoiqu'ils n' euſſent plus d'interet a 


® - 


en impgſer. e Tp 
Veſpaſien ne fut pas plutot ſur le trone, que 
des flatteurs s' empreſsèrent de lui fabriquer une 

7 genealogie 


geoit de argent: 
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gtucalogie, guiils; faiſoient remonter juſqu 2ux fon. 
dateurs de Rieti ſa patrie. IIs lui donnoient poun 


ancetre .un. compagnon d' Hercule, dont « on mon- 


trait un monument ſug. le grand chemin qui tra- 


verſoit le pays des Sabins. Veſpaſien ſe mocqug 
de ces . genealogiſtes mercenaires, & ce fut toute 
la coc pen fe d f. eurent de leur adulation. 3 
Hiihioire des Empereurs. 
| U«toit ſi doigns. de rechercher le faſte & Veclas 
extérieur, que le jour qu'il triompha des Juifs, 
fatigue & ennuye de la longueur de la ceremonic, 
il dit ces mots qui dece}oient toute la franchiſe 
de ſon caractere : © Je ſuis puni comme je 
« Je mérite. Il me hed bien, a Page od je ſuis, 
ee d'avoir voulu me decorer par le triomphe, com- 
« me f cet honneur etoit dit a mes ancetres, Qu 
i que j'eulle jamais ẽtè à portee de Leſperer. 
Suttone & Dion. 

Le roi des Par ches lui ayant Ecrit avec cette in- 

be een Ar ſace, ras des rig, d Ve Nee au lieu 

e rẽprimer cet orgueil, il fe Fe iba mE- 
priſer, & xepongit, fimplement : Flaue Veſpaſien d $ 
Arſace, roi des rois. 

Ce prigee vivoit familierement avec les 18 
teurs, les invitoit à ſa table, & alloit manger 
chez, eux. Il promettoit a es amis de les railler, 
& lorſqu'on Rachen des plaiſanteries ſur lui, il 
en fai ſoit affie Er. auſſi pour y rẽpondre. 

Veſpaſten n'etant encore que ſimple particu- 
lier, & vivant fort a I'6troit, avoit marque beau- 
coup d'avidite pour l'argent. C eſt ce qui lui fut 


| reproche par un vieil eſclave, qui, le voyant devenu 


empereur, lui demanda avec les prieres les plus Vives 


& les plus preſſantes, d'etre mis gratuitement en 


liberte, Comme Veſpaſien le refuſoit, & exi- 


Je le vois bien, dit Veſclave,. 


E 
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< le renard change de poil, mais non de carac. 


drk.“ 
Les deputes d'une ville ou dune province tant 


venus lui annoncer que par deliberation publique 


on avoit deftine un million de ſeſterces (een 
vingt-cinq" mille livres) a lui ériger une ſtatue 
coloſſale: “ Placez-la ici ſans perdre de tems, 
leur dit-il, en preſentant fa main formee en 
ce ere x: voici la baſe toute prète. 


L'hiſtoire de ſon regne fait mention de plukeurs 


autres traits pareils, Un de ſes officiers le follici- 
toit de donner une intendance à quelqu'un qu'il 
diſoit éètre ſon frère; le prince fe douta qu'il y 
avoit un marché. I manda ſecrẽtement le can- 
didat lui-méme, qui avoua au prince qu'il avoit 
promis une certaine fomme à celui qui Paidoit de fa 
faveur. Le prince ſe fit payer cette ſomme, & 
accorda fur le champ Vemploi ſouhaité. _— 
dant le ſollieiteur qui ne ſavoiĩt rien de ce qui s 
toit paſſẽ, Etant revenu à la charge: Je te con- 
e feille, lui dit Veſpaſien, de te pourvoir d'un 
< autre frere ; car celui que tu hot en ton es, 
<« eſt le mien.“ 

Dans un voyage qu'il Faiſoit en niere, il re- 
Wert na que ſon muletier s'ẽtant arrete" ſous le 
dberte de ferrer ſes mules, un particulier qui 
10 heitoit une affaire, avoit profite de Poccaſion 
pour preſenter ſa requete, ' Combien as-tu gagnt 
a ferrer la mule 9 dit Veſpaſien au muletier: & il 
a de lui donner la moitié de la ſomme. 
C' eſt a cette anecdote rapportẽe par Suẽtone, que 
Fon a fait remonter Porigine de notre expreſſion 
3 ferrer la mule. 

Veſpaſien avoit mis un impot ſur les urines, 
Tite, fon fils, qui avoit des ſentimens plus eleves, 
tẽmoigna qu Th deſapprouvoit une exaction ſi 
fordide. 
* argent 


Lorſque er oume eut recu le premier 


: 
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argent de cet impòôt, il le porta au nez de ſon fils, 
& lui ayant demande s'il ſentoit mauvais: EH 
bien, ajouta- t-il, vous ſarez pourtant de quelle 
« origine vient cet argent. if 
| Velpaſten achetoit ſouvent des marchandiſes 
pour les revendre plus cher. Mais il fit enſerte 
u' une partie de ſes extorſions fiit attribute a 
Leni une de ſes concubines. Cette femme qui 
avoit un eſprit d'interet ſi ordinaire aux perſonnes 
de ſon Etat, vendoit les charges & les commiſſions 
a ceux qui les ſollicitoient, les abſolutions aux 
accuſes, innocens ou coupables, & les rẽponſes 
memes de lempereur. 1 
On imputoit encore 2 Veluaſien RD Rl) a 
deſſein dans les finances les hommes les plus avi- 
des pour les condamner lorſqu'ils fe ſeroient en- 
richis. Ce prince ne regardoit les financiers que 
comme des Eponges qu'il pouvoit We apes. 
les avoir laifle ſe remplir. 
Ces moyens qu'employoit Veſpaſien, furent 
blames principalement par les favoris de ce 
prince qui penſoient que c *etoit a eux & non pas 
a lui a vendre ſes graces, Mais fi Veſpaſien 
vendit des abſolutions, il ne fit jamais condamner 
un innocent pour avoir ſa dépouille, & Apres 
exemple des Caligula & des Neron, ce pouvoit 
etre un mérite. Dailleurs Veſpaſten, lors de ſon 
elevation au trone, avoit trouve les treſors de 
empire épuiſés, & ſi ce prince ſimple, frugal, 
econome, chercha à en amaſſer, ce ne fut 
pour ſubvenir aux depenſes publiques. II fi 
taire des travaux conſiderables pour les grands 
chemins, ' ſans vexer les habitans des pays par 
 leſquels ils paſſoient. IErépara les dommages que 
pluſieurs villes avoient. ſoufferts,. foit par des. 
uemblemens de terre, ſoit par des incendies. II. 
orna la capitale de pluſieurs edifices, & étendit 


. ſes 
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fes libzralites ſur des citoyens qui ſe trouvoient 
dans le cas d'en avoir beſoin. Des hommes con- 
fulaires qui ẽtoient tombes dans la difette, obtinrent 
de ce bon prince, pour ſoutenir leur rang, une 
zenſion annuelle de cing cens ville ſeſtertes (or- 
ante-deux mille cing cens livres). 
Veſpaſien, des le commencement de fon règne, 
$*etoit applique 3 a retablir l'ordre parmi les gens 


de guerre, dont les excès & les inſolences deſo- 


laient les villes & les provinces. II avoit eu ſoin 
Turtout de remedier à la molleſſe, Pecueil de la 
di ſeipline militaite. Un jeune officiet qu'il avoit 
nommé recemment à un grade militaite, Etant 
venu Fen remercier, tout parfurne, il Tut dit d'un 
ton ſevere : Jaimerois micux que vous ſentiſſiez 
Fail: & il revoqua les provi ons de la charge 
qu'il lui avoit donnee. 
Veſpaſien, naturellement ports à la clemence, 
ne connut point ces dehances ombrageuſes qui 
amenent injuſtice & la cruaute, Ses amis Pex. 
hortant un jour a eloigner de fa perſonne Meſius 
Pompoſtanus, parce que le bruit couroit que fon 
horoſcope lui promettoit I'Empire, il le fit con- 
Ful, & ajouta en riant : „ S'i] devient jamais em- 
40 pereur, il ſe ſouviendra que je lui ai fait du 
» bien. Je plains, diſoit-il quelquefois, ceux 
% qui conſpirent contre moi, & qui voudroient 


« occuper ma place; ce font des foux qui aſpi- 


& rent porter un fardeau très- peſant.“ 

Un Demetrius affectoĩit de blamer hautement 
la conduite de Veſpaſien; il pouffoit m&me Vin- 
ſolence juſqu'a ſe preſenter devant ce prince fans 
jui rendre aucun des honneurs diis a fon rang. 


L'empereur fe contenta de lui dire: & Tu fais 


& tout ce qui eſt en toi pour que je tote le vie: 
« mais je ne tue point un chien qui aboie.” Veſ- 


paſien ſe contenta de faire enfermer ce cyuique 


dans une ifle, 
- 
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On pourroit peut- etre reprocher à Veſpaſien la 
mort du ſenateur Helvidius Priſcus, & celle du 
Gaulois Sabinus & d' Epponine ſa femme. Hel- 
vidius ẽtait un homme d'une exacte probitẽ, mais 
dur, ſevere, . & qui, ſans égard pour le rang de 
Veſpaſien, lui re ſouvent dans le ſenat avec 
la plus grande 4 L'empereur 3 Ala fin fatig us 
de ſes excès, & qui pouvoit craindre qu Heſvi- 
dius ne tentat de ſe former un parti, Ie livra a la 
juſtice du ſenat. II fut envoys en exil, & peu de 
tems apres l' empereur donna ordre qu'on le fit 
mourir. Une rẽponſe d' Helvidius pourra fai a 
connoitre le caractère de ce fier Romain. Veſpa- 
hen dans un inſtant d emportement le menagoit de 
ia mort. Vous ai-je dit, lui repondit Helvidiug, 

que je fuſſe immortel? Vous ferez votre metier 
« de tyran en me donnant la mort; moi celui * 
4 citoyen en la recevant fans trembler. 

Le fort. du Gaulois Sabinus & d'Epponine fa 
femme. a plus de droit d'interefſer les ames ſen- 
fibles par les circqnſtances que rapporte Fhiftoire. 
Sabinus 8'etoit engage dans la revolte des Bataves 
contre PEmpire, Il fut vaincu par les Sequanois,. 
allies des Romains. II ne lui reſtoit d'autre parti 
4 prendre, pour mettre ſa vie en ſirete, que de 
ſe retirer en Germanie. Mais il etoit retenu par 
fa tendreſſe pour une Epouſe jeune, vertueuſe, 
& qu'il ne lui etoit pas poſſible d emmener avec 
lui. Dans cette extremite, & craignant la ſepara- 
tion de ſa chere Epponine, plus que la mort me= 
me, il ſe retira à ſa maiſon de campagne, ou il 
 avoit des grottes ſouterraines fort profondes, qui 
n'etoient connues de perſonne, & qui lui ſer- 
vuoient de retraite pour y cacher ſes trẽſors. Refolu 

de s' cacher lui-meme, il commenca par mettre 
le feu a ſa maiſon de campagne, xs de faire 
eroire qu'il avoit peri dans cet incendie. Et.s'e- 
26 15 tant 
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tant retire dans ſa caverne avec deux de ſes aftran. 
chis ſur la fidelite deſquels il pouvoit compter, 
il en envoya un à ſa femme pour lui annoncer 
qu il avoit ẽtẽ conſumè par les flammes. II rig. 
noroit pas quel coup il portoĩit à ce cœur ſenſible; 
mais ſon deſſein étoit de confirmer dans le pu- 
blic la rverite du bruit de ſa mort par la'fincerite 


de la douleur de fa chere Epponine. En effet, 


cette tendre epouſe n'eut pas plutot recu cette 
nouvelle, qu'elle s'abandonna aux pleurs, aux 
-gemiflemens, © Elle paſſa dans cet état pluſieurs 
jours fans vouloir prendre de nourriture. Sabinus 
- anſtruit de fa fituation, en craignit les ſuites, II 
la fit avertir ſecretement qu'il reſpiroit encore, 
mais qu'il ne reſpiroit que pour elle, & lui indi- 
qua le lieu de fa retraite. Epponine y vola, 
Mais elle ne s'y rendoit que la nuit, afin d'ecarter 


tout ſoupcon, & revenoit chez elle pendant le 


Jour, ou elle continuoit de fe livrer a ſes chagrins 
pour entretenir une erreur ſalutaire a teus deux, 
2 elle ſe permit des abſences plus longues, 
& s'enterra avec ſon cher Sabinus. Les hiſtoriens 
ajoutent qu'ẽtant devenue groſſe, elle fe delivra 
elle mẽme comme une lionne dans ſon antre, & 
qu'elle nourrit de ſon lait deux fils qu'elle mit au 
monde dans ce triſte ſẽjour. Elle paſſa pres de 


neuf ans dans ce tombeau. Mais enfin les ten- 


tatives que cette vertueuſe Epouſe faiſoit ſouvent 
pour procurer a fon mari un fort moins rigourcux, 
contribuerent a faire decouvrir le lieu de ſa re- 


traite. II fut pris avec ſa femme & ſes enfans. 


On les amena priſonniers a Rome, & parurent 
devant Pempereur. ''Epponine parla a Veſpaſien 
avec courage, elle ticha - de b'attendrir, & lui 
pte ſentant ſes enfans':; |< Ceſar, lui dit- elle, 


j'ai mis au monde ces triftes fruits de notre 


u * 7 CC di grace, 


n «at am wc TY AY "mc _—_— 
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<« diſgrace, & je les ai allaites: dans I'horreur des 
« tenebres, afin de pouvoir vous offrir un plus 
c grand nombre de ſuppliants.? Veſpaſien verſa 
des larmes; mais la politique Romaine, cruelle 
à I'6gard de tous les etrangers qui avoient favoriſe 
les rebelles a l' Empire, combattit ſa clemence. 
Il envoya Sabinus & Epponine au ſupplice, & 
ne fit grace qu'a leurs enfans. Cette genereuſe 
gauloiſe reprenant alors tout ſon courage, & 
inſultant par ſes. reproches un prince qu'elle 
n'avoit pu flechir par ſes larmes, elle lui declara 
qu'elle ne ſe reprochoit que ſes prières, & qu'elle 
avoit vecu avec plus de ſatisfaction dans l'obſcu- 
rite d'un tombeau, que lui ſur le trone. 
Veſpaſien Etoit parvenu juſqu'a -Vage de ſoi- 
xante- dix ans fans Eprouver aucune incommoditẽ; 
mais une violente douleur dans les inteſtins qu'il 
reſſentit alors, ſembloit annoncer que fa fin ẽtoit 
prochaine, Tout le monde &inquietoit à ſon 
ſujet, lui ſeul paroifloit tranquille. On débitoit, 
comme un preſage de mauvais augure pour le 
prince, que le mauſolée des Ceſars s' toit tout 
d'un coup ouvert. Ce prodige ne me regarde 
„point, dit Veſpaſien ; je ne ſuis point de la race 
d' Auguſte.“ Une comete ayant paru au ciel 
avec une longue chevelure, il dit gaiement a ceux 
qui s'en entretenoient;: Si cet aſtre menace 
quelqu'un, c'eſt le roi des Parthes qui a de longs 
„ cheveux, & non pas moi qui ſuis chauve. “ 
Cependant ſon mal augmentoit tous les jours; 
il connut luj-meme le danger ou il toit, & dit à 
ſes amis par une raillerie aſſez fine de Padulation 
des Romains, qui déifioient leur empereur apres 
leur mort: Je ſens que je deviens diens "2308 
Sa maladie ne Pempecha pas de travailler aux 
affaires du gouvernement avec le meme zèle & 
la meme aſiduite, Il repondit aux repreſenta- 
| tlons 


tions qu'on luĩ faiſoit à ce files a 1 Fallot qu” un 


empereur mourut de bout. 
On a compare Vefpafien à Auguſte. II fit fleu- 


rit, à ſon exemple, les arts dans ſon Empire. II 


Liſtribua des rccompenſes aux gens de lettres & 


aux artiſtes qui s'ẽtoient diſtingues dans leur art. 
Un ingénieur avoit imagine de fon tems en moyen 
de tranſporter, à peu de frais, au capitole, des 
colonnes d'une grandeur enorme, Veſpaſien loua 
Finvention, & il accorda une gratification à Pau- 
teur, fans permettre cependant que l'on ſe ſervit 


de ſes machines. I faut, dit-il, que tes r 


puiſſant gagner leur vie. 


orſque Veſpaſien fut mort, le peuple ingrat | 


ſembla l tous les bienfaits de ce prince 

our ſe rappeller quelques- unes de ſes exactions. 
F 1 Etoit alors d' uſage de faire reprẽſenter dans les 
pompes funebres la perſonne du mort par un 
bouffon qui en exprimoit le caractère par ſes geſ- 
tes & par ſes diſcours. Celui qui $'etoit charge de 
ce ridicule perſonnage, aux funcrailles de Veſ- 
paſien, demanda à quoi fe montoit la depenſe de 
A ceremonie; & comme on lui dit qu'elle alloit 
2 dix millions de ſeſterces (douze cens cinquante 
mille livres). Donnez-moi cette ſomme, s'e- 
4c cria-t-il,, & jettez mon corps, ſi vous le voulez, 
* . le Tibre.“ 
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THEODOSE LE GRAND, (Fiavivs 
Tuzoboslus MAGNUS) 1? 


Empertur, n# d Canca, ville de la Galice en Ef 


pagne. Il ttoit fils du comte Thiodoſe. Gratien 
Faſſocia d Pempire Pan 379. Il n be dernier 
prince qui ait poſſede Fempire Romain en entier. 
Il mourut d' hydropiſie a Milan le 17 janvier 
395. II ttoit age de cinquante ans, & en avort 
A e em 


4 


dans fon caractère. Auſſi chaite, auffi humain, 
auſſi deſintereſſe qu'il Payoit ete dans fa vie privee, 
il ne ſe permettoit que ce que les Joix lui avoient 
toujours permis. Senſible a Pamitie, ami des 
hommes vertueux, fidéle dans ſes promeſſes, 


liberal & donnant avec grandeur, communicatif 


& d'un accts' facile, il ne voyoit dans la ſouve- 


raineté que le pouvoir d'etendre ſes bienfaits. 


Son exterieur noble & majeſtueux attiroit le ref- 
peck; fa bonte inſpiroit la confiance. Prudent & 


circonſpect dans le choix des magiftrats, it eut 
en arrivant a l' Empire, le ſingulier bonheur d'en 


trouver en place un grand nombre tels qu'il les 
auroit choiſis. II n'ẽtoit pas ſavant; mais il avoit 


un goüt exquis pour ce qui regarde la littérature, 
& il aimoit les gens de lettres, pourvu que Pu- 


ſage qu'ils faiſoient de leurs talens n'eũt rien de 
dangereux. Il s'inſtruiſoit avec ſoin de Phiſtoire 
de ſes predeceſſeurs, & ne ceffoit de temoigner 
Phorreur que lui inſpiroient Porgueil, la tyrannie, 


& ſurtout la perfidie & Vingratitude, Les actions 


liches & indignes excitoient ſubitement ſa co 


re; mais il s'appaiſoit aiſement, & un court 
déelai adouciſſoit la ſeverite de ſes ordres. II ſa- 


voit parler a chacun ſelon ſon rang, fa qualité, 


LE diadẽme qu'il n'avoit pas deſire W altera rien | 
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1a on.” Ses diſcours avoient en meme 
temps de la grace & de la dignité. Il pratiquoit 
les exercices du corps, ſans ſe livrer trop au plaiſir, 
& ſans ſe fatiguer. Il aimoit ſurtout la promenade; 
mais le travail des affaires précedoit toujours, le 
delaſſement. II n'employoit d'autre gegime pour 
conſerver ſa ants, qu'une vie ſobre & frugale; 
ce qui ne Pempechoit pas de donner dans — 
caſion des repas, ou Pelegance & la gayete hril- 
lajent. plus que la depenſe. II diminua des le 
commencement celle * ſa table, & ſon exem ple 
tint lieu de loi ſomptuaire. Mais il conſerva tou- 


jours dans le ſervice de ſa maiſon cet air de gran- 


Os qui convient à un puiſſant prince. 
Hit. du Bas-Empire, par MA. le Brow. 
."Thodoſe mérita le ſurnom de Grand par ſes 


victoires ſur les Goths, les Alains, & Iuſurpateur 


Maxime, & par fon zele pour la foi catholique. 
Dans les trois premieres annces de ſon regne, il 


ne condamna perſonne a mort. Ill ne fit uſage de 


ſon pouvoir que pour rappeller les exiles, relever 


par ſes liberalites les familles ruinees, il faiſoit 


aux coupables dont les crimes pouvoient 


Stre oublics. II avoit rendu une loi par laquelle 


il ẽtoit ordonnẽ aux magiſtrats de viſiter les priſons 
2 Papproche des fetes de Pägues, & de delivrer 
les priſonniers qui ne fe ſeroient pas rendus 
coupables des erimes - ſpecihes par cette mcine 
IN ſut en portant cette ordonnance qu'il 
dit ces paroles memorables: Plut d dieu qu'il fut 
en mon parveir de reſſuſciter les marts. 

II avoit cpmmis des juges a l'examen d'une 
conſpiration qu'on pretendoit formte contre ſa 
perſonne. Comme il les exhortoit a proceder avec 


equitẽ & avec douceur: Notre premier ſoin, 


'< dit un des commiſſaires, doit ètre de ſonger a 


£3 An conſervation du — Songez plutit ala 
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riputation, repond Theodoſe ; Peſſentiel pour un 
empereur n et pas de vivre e mais d 
bien vivre. DSG 

Théodoſe avoĩt donns pour procepteur” a Ars 
cCadius ſon fils aine, Arſene, diacre de Veglife 
romaine, non moins recommandable par fon 
mérite que par fa naiſſance. Un jour Fempereur 
tant entre dans la chambre du prince pour aſſiſ- 
ter a ſes études, il le trouva aſſis, & Arſene de- 
bout. II ſe facha contre Arſene de ce qu'il en 
uſoit ainſi, lui dit de s'aſſeoir, & ordonna au 
jeune prince d' tre debout & decouvert quand 
ſon prẽcepteur lui parleroit, ajoutant qu'il le 
croiroit indigne du trone Imperial, O bw ne FN 
a chacun ce qui lui eſt di, 

Les cruelles guerres que Theodoſe eut 3 ſoute- 

Maxime, Pavoient mis dans 
la nẽceſſitẽ d'impoſer ſur ſes peuples un nouveau 
tribut qui fit ſoulever les habitans d' Antioche. 
Ils renversèrent les ſtatues de l' empereur, de 
Timperatrice Flaccille, & des princes leurs enfans, 
& ſe portèrent aux dernières extremites. ' Theo 
doſe ne fut pas plutot inſtruit de cette revolte; 
que n' ẽcoutant que ſon premier reſſentiment, 
il voulut que cette ville rebelle fit dẽtruite, & 
ſes habitans enſevelis ſous ſes ruines. Les paſſions 
dans ce prince étoient vives & violentes 57 mais 
ſes reflexions & ſa piẽtẽ le ramenoĩent auſſitõt 
a la douceur; il ſe contenta d*dter a la ville d' An- 
tioche ſes privileges qu'il lui rendit a la prière du 
ſaint Eveque Flavien. 8i deux années  apres 
Theodoſe ſe rendit coupable du maſſacre de Theſ- 
ſalonique qui s'ẽtoĩt également rẽvoltẽ contre ſon 
ſouverain, c'eſt qu'il eut le malheur de trouver à 
ſa cour un de ces hommes perfides & habiles a ſe 
revètir de toutes les apparences des vertus pour 


ere la confiance du prince, Un conduc- 
* | teur 


* 
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teur de chars de Theſſalonique, coupable d'un 
cxime infame, avait et& mis en priſon par les 
ordres de Botheric, gouverneur de 'Illyrie. Le 
temps des courſes du cirque approchoit, & le peu- 
ple de Theſſalonique paſfionns pour les ſpectacles, 
& qui croyoit ce cocher neceſtaire. a. ſes, plaiſirs, 
Ss attroupa. pour demander ſon ęlargiſſement. Sur 
le refus du commandant, il, ſe mutina. La 
ſedition fut violente; pluſieurs magiſtrats y 
perdirent la vie, & Botheric donnant ſes ordres 
pour contenir: cette traupe de mutins, fut lui- me- 

me maſlacre.  'Fheodoſfe,. d'un temperament: tou- 
jours vif & violent, fut enflamme de colere a 
la nouvelle de cet attentat. Un de ſes favoris & 
de ſes miniſtres, nommé Rufin, homme d'un 
eſprit inſtnuant, mais pervers & cache, lui repré- 
ſenta qu'il toit neceſlaire de donner un exemple 
capable Qarreter pour toujours les ſẽditions, & de 
maintenir Fautoritẽ du prince dans la perſonne 
de ſes officiers. Les ordres en confẽquence furent 
expedies pour faire paſſer tous les Fheſſaloniciens 


au fil de 70 ẽpẽe. C' etoit confondre innocent 
avec le coupable, & renverſer toutes les Join 


divines & humaines qui veulent que le ſouve- 
rain ne verſe le ſang de ſes ſujets coupables 


qu avec le glaive de la juſtice. L'hiſtoire ajoute 


que 'Theodoſe revenu a: lui-meme, & touche de 


quelle ils furent executes, ne lui laiſſa — le 


_ temps de reparer fa faute. . La. perfidie-qu'on ap- 


a dans leur execution, ſemble ajouter encore 
à Patrocite de Faction. Les officiers charges de la 
Iettre du prince, avoient annonce pour le lende- 
main une courſe de chars. Le peuple qui ne ſavoit 
pas qu'il couroit à la mort, ſe rendit en foule dans 


le rand -Des ſoldats places dans differens poftes 


5 approchent 


repentir, avoit envoye de nouveaux ordres pour 
revoquer les premiers; mais la rapidite avec la- 
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des paſſions ou des erreurs d'un juge, 
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vapprochent auſſitõt au- ſignal qu?on' Jeur denne. 
Is pouſſont um grand-. cri, - & fe jettent avee ſu- 
reur ſur la multitude, On frappe, on 'egorgey 
gu tue les enfans fur le ſein de leurs mères. Des 
etrangers, des citoyens paiſibles qui n'avoient eu 
aueune part a la ſedition, ſont enveloppes duns le 
maſſacre. Au milieu de ces horreurs-on remarqua 
une action genereuſe que Fhiſtoire a tranſmiſe. 
Un eſclave voyant ſon maitre ſaiſi par les fo 
dats, l'arrache des leurs mains, & pour lui donner 
le temps de s 'echapper, il ſe livre lui-meme, 8 


regoit la mort avec joie. Le maſſacre dura trois 


heures. Sept mille hommes y périrent. 5 
Hiſtoire du Bas- Empire. 

| Theodoſe: avoit imits David dans ſon peche, il 
Pimita également dans fa penitence. Lorſque le 
coeur dechire de remords, ce prince religieux fe 
preſenta pour entrer dans I egliſe de Milan, il 
ſouffrit qu'Ambroiſe, archeveque de cette ville, 
lui en refusat Fentree, Rien ne fut comparable a 
la fermete heroique du ſaint eveque que la pro- 
fonde humilite de l'empereur, qui, ſe ſentant 


coupable, fe nnn 


comme le moindre de ſes ſujets. 


Theodoſe, convaincu par ſa propre experience 
que l'innocence n'eſt que trop ſouvent la victime 
„ ordonna par 
une loi que les ſentences de mort & de confiſca- 


tion de biens n' auroient leur execution que trente 


jours apres qu'elles auroient &tE prononcees. ' Son 


objet eteit de laiſſer a la raiſen le temps de revenir 
a Pexamen, & de reformer les jugemens dans 


leſquels elle n'auroit pas &te conſultèe. Au refle 
cette loi de Theodofe ne faiſoĩt qu*etendre aux 
jugemens rendus par le prince, ce qui ſe prati- 
quoit à Vegard des ſentences prononeees par les 
tribunaux. Le ſenat Romain fous le regne de 

Tibere 
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Tibère avoit ordonnẽ que les ſentences * con- 
damnation ne ſeroient miſes à execution * apres 
un:delai de dix jours. 

Si quelque ſage reglement peut encore faire 
purdonner a Theodoſe ſon crime envers ſes ſujets 
de Theſſalonique, c'eſt cette loi par laquelle il 
de fena aux juges de punir les paroles qui natta- 
quoient que ſa perſonne. Si quelqu'un, <cri. 
<< yoit-i] au prefet du pretoire, s' chappe juſqu'a 
<< diffamer notre nom, notre gouvernement & 
notre conduite, nous ne voulons pas qu'il ſoit 
4c fwjet a la peine ordinaire portée par les loix, ou 
6 que nos officiers lui faſſent ſouffrir aucun traite- 
T ment rigoureux. Car, fi c'elt par legerets 

u'il a mal parle de nous, il faut le mepriler; 
Er c'eſt par une aveugle folie, il eſt digne de 

6 compaſſion ; & ſi c'eſt par malice, il faut lui 
4 pardonner. On renverſe tout, a dit le preſi- 
dent de Monteſquieu, ſi l'on fait des paroles un 
crime capital, au lieu de les regarder comme le 
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a {> STANISLAS I. 


FI 1 Polagne, grand. duc de  Lithuanie, duc 2 
Lorraine & de Bar, ni d Leopold le 20 Octobre 
277 mort en Lorrain le 23 Feorier 1766. I 
| Etait | fils de Raphazl Lefzczynshi, giniral de la 
| grande Falun, & ie ee de la couronne. 


ST ants as avoit coutume de dire qu? "une ſeule 

vertu vaut mieux qu'un fiecle d'ayeux. Ce 
ſeroit mal rẽpondre à un ſentiment ſi ſublime que 
de s' occuper a prouver Panciennete de ſa maiſon. 


Ce grand prince ne ſe rappelloit la gloire de ſes 
ancètres 


2nc>tres que pour s' exciter a Pheroiſme,: Son £du- 
cation fut pleine & laborieuſe. Convaincu par 
les Evenemens penibles de fa vie que l'on change 
plutõt ſes deſirs que Pordre des choſes, il n'en- 
chaina jamais ſon bonheur a la fortune, & l'at- 
tendit du plaiſir ſeul de faire du bien. Rendre les 
hommes heureux <toit le principe de toutes ſes 
actions. Sa valeur, ſa magnanimite, ſon ẽcono- 
mie meme deEcouloient d'une ſource ft pure. Com- 


bien d'etabliftemens utiles, d'edifices ſuperbes, 


d'embelliſſemens de toute efſpece crees de ſes 
propres deniers pour la gloire & Putilite de la 
Lorraine ! Un Athenien ſe felicitoit d' etre ne du 


temps de Socrates; tous les Lorrains ſe: regar- 
doiĩent heureux d' etre nes ſous le regne de Staniſlas. 
Doux, affable, compatiſſant, il s' entretenoit avec 
ſes ſujets comme avec ſes egaux ;* il partageoit 


leurs peines & les conſoloit en pere tendre. Son 


peuple ne Pappelloit pas autrement que Staniſlas 
le Bienfaiſant,” titre qui ne peut tre compare 


qu'à celui de Bien-Aime, Ce prince, après nous 
avoir donné pendant ſa vie l'exemple de toutes 
les vertus, nous inſtruit encore après ſa mort dans 
les crits qu'il a laiffes & qui ont ẽtẽ raflembles en 


quatre volumes in 8? & in 12, ſous le titre d' Oeu- 


vres du philoſophe Bienfaiſant. Cet ami des hom- 
mes avoit une phyſionomie des plus heureuſes, 


& qui annongoit toute la candeur de ſon ame. 
Comme il avoit beaucoup d'eſprit & de lumie- 
res, il protegea d'une maniere particulière les 
_ ſciences & les arts qu'il cultivoit lui-meme avec 
ſucces. S'il n'avoit ete qu'un ſimple particulier, 
on le loueroit ici de ſes talens pour la mecanique. 
Staniſlas eut le rare avantage de trouver dans 
un père tendre un ami <claire qui ſe rendit le com- 
-pagnon d'ẽtudes de ſon fils, pour Paider plus faci- 
lement dans fa marche, Le jeune Staniſlas recom- 


penſa 
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rapides dans les ſciences & dans la vertu. A}; 
de dix-neuf ans il diſcuta dans les dietes: . 
plus vive eloquence les intérèts de la Pologne. 
48 Staniflas;Leſzcaynski, ecrivoit alors Feveque:te 
c Warmie, eſt regardéè parmi nous comme 1'han- 
cc neur de notre patrie. On pourzoit.Fappeller les 
* delices du genre humain; une heureuſe faci- 
4% ite de meœurs qui .eclate dans ſes diſcours & 
t dans ſes manières, lui ſoumet generalement 
4 tous les cœurs. Je ne doute point qu'il ne ſoit 
& ne pour «<tre la gloire de ſon fiecle, du moins 
4. eſt-il-· dès- à prẽſent la joie de ſa nation. Sa naiſ- 
<<. fance, toute diſtinguse qu'elle eſt, n'eſt point 
C agau- deſſus de ſes vertus, & ſes vertus ſant infi- 
v niment au- deſſus de ſon age. Dans la premiere 
6 fleur de ſa jeuneſſe, on voit eclore les fruits 
« d'un ape avance, & pour tout dire en un mot, 
c tout eſt grand en lui: ſon caractère, ſon genie, 
c ſes ſentimens, & juſqu'a l'eſpoir qu'il donne a 
4 nos peuples des avantages qu'il peut un jour 
ec ſeur procurer. “? KN 1079 N 
En 1704, Staniſlas fut dẽputé par Vafſemblee 
de Varſovie auprès de Charles XII, roi de Suede, 
qui venoit de -conquerir la Pologne, & de detro- 
ner Frederic Auguſte. Staniſlas etoit alors age de 
vingt-ſept ans, Palatin de Poſnanie, & avoit ete 
ambaſſadeur extraordinaire auprès du Grand Seig- 
neur en 1699. Charles temoigna pluſieurs fois 
(la ſatis faction & l'ẽtonnement que lui cauſoient 
Pair plein de nobleſſe & le merite ſuperieur du 
jeune depute, Il dit un jour en ſortant d'une: lon- 
gue conference avec Staniſlas, gil avoit jamait 
vn d homme fi propre d concilier tous les partis; & 
il ajouta: Hoila celui qui ſera toujours mon ami. 
On s apperęut bient6t. aprꝭs que ces paroles ſigni- 


— 


o 
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us foient: Voila celui que je donnerai pour roi 1 la 
Pologine, e ek r Charles NAI. 
ha Le primat de Pologne Etoit accouru pour faire 


de. tomber le choix du conquẽrant ſur un Lubo- 

de mirſki. Il Ttepreſenta que 'Staniſftas Lefzezynſxi 

n- <toit trop jeune; mais il e a-peu-pres de mon age, 

les repliqua fechement ChHarles XII; &  auffitat i! 

vi- envoya le comte de Hoorn 'ſignifier à l'aſſemblee 

& de Varſovie qu'il falloit Elire un roi dans eing 

nt jours, & qu'il falloit Elire Staniſlas Leſzczynſki. 

it Le cardinal Primat ne voulut point ſe trouver A 

ns Faſſemblee,” L'eveque de Poſnanie vint prefider à 

if- fa pl.ice, & proclama le 2 Juillet 1704 Staniflas I, 

nt roi de Pologne & grand duc de Lithuanie. Ce ne 

fi- fut nẽanmoins que le 24 Septembre de Pann&e 

re ſuivante qu'il fut -couronne par Parcheveque de 

its Leopold, & en prefence du.roi de Suede qui vou- = | 

ot, WM lut etre témoin de cette ceremonie, | _ = | 

ie, Loe nouveau roi ſuivit Charles XII. en Saxe, oli N 

> il y eut en 1706, après pluſficurs' combats, un U 

ur traitè de paix conclu entre Jes deux rois d'une Wh 

: part, & le roi Auguſte qui renonga à la couronne 4 

lee de Pologne, & ireconnut pour legitime' ſouve- hi, 

le, rain de cet état Staniſtas. Mais tous les trophees i 

Or du conquerant'du* Nord ayant été renverſes en un tht 

de ſeul jour à la bataille de Pultava le 28 Juin 1709, . 

ete Auguſte oublia bientöt ſes engagemens. La Po- | 

ig logne ſe vit de nouveau dechiree par ' ſes propres> j 

Qs mains & par celles des Moſcovites vainqueuts de 1 

ent Charles XII. Staniſlas, touché des malheurs des If 

du Folonois, & ne pouvant plus ife flatter de jouir 

n- d'une paix qui lui laiſfat les moyens de rendre fon ly 

ai peuple heureux, ambitionna la ſeule gloire qui | 1 

& wi reftoit, celle de ſacrifier une couronne à fa | 

mi. patrie. II avoit écrit a Charles'XIT, pour avoir ſon "it 

ni- conſentement; & comme ee rol refuſoit d'ap- i 

nt: prouver une telle demarche, Staniſlas alla à Ben- It! 
der, o Charles $'6toit retire après ſa defaite, 1 
I | Staniſlas, 
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x Seaview þ pour mieux couyrir ſa marc, ſe di- 
ſoit un Sucdois envoyé vers ſon. ſouverain. 0: 
Iignoroit, que Charles avait Et fait priſonnier, & 
IL fut; luiememe arrẽtẽ par les Turcs., Le * 
que Suedois, dans la captivite, agiſſoit & ben. | 
dit engore en roi & en vainqueur. II fit dire à 
Staniſlas de ne faire aucun, 1 ate Auguſte, 
& lui promit de le rẽtahlir inceſſamment ſur le 
trõne od Pavait, deja place. + 1 VE ces promeſſes 
furent vaines. Charles deſeſperant. de pouvoir ar- 
mer les Turcs contre les Moſcovites, demanda (a 
liberté, & Pobtint Leienesk e il repaſſa dans 
ſes ẽtats: ce roi aſſigna pour retraite a Staniſlas 
Ie duche des Deux onts, & lui ceda les revenus 
de cette province. 
Apres la mort de Charles tus devant Fride- 
Tikal en 1718, le duché des Deux Ponts re- 
tourna à un prince de la maiſon Palatine. Staniſlas 
oblige d'en ſortir, ſe retira a Weiſſembourg dans 
Valface Frangoiſe. Le roi Auguſte ayant fait a 
cette occaſion. porter des plaintes a « cour de 
France par M. Sum, le duc d' Orléans, alors re- 
gent, repondit a l'envoyẽ ces paroles remarqua- 
bles: Monſicus, mandez au roi votre maitre que la 
France a toujours #te L aſple des rois malbeureus. 
Staniſlas vẽcut dans ſa retraite juſqu'en 1725 
que la princeſſe Maris ſa fille, le ſeul des enfans 
ui lui reſtoit, ẽpouſa Louis-XV. Apres la mort 
F a roi Auguſte, la France voulut porter de nou- 
veau Stanillas ſur le trone de Pologne. Mais I'on 
fait que cette tentative eut le ſucces que Staniſlas 
avoit prevu, qu'il avoit meme annonce. Le parti 
qui Pavoit proclame roi, fut oblige de 9 aux 
forces reunies de l'empereur Charles VI & de 
Pim Iratrice de Ruſk. Nos malheurs, 9750 
alors ce tendre pere 2 la plus vertueuſe | 
ce filles, nos malheurs ne ſont grands qu aux — 
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. lated the laws. 


krmation of liberty. 


heve themſelves in danger, even in thoſe moments 


when they are molt ſecure. 


As thoſe who: wick the greateſt warmth oppoſe the 
dare not avow the ſelf-interefted mo- 
tives of their oppoſitien, ſo much the more do 
increaſe che terrors of the people, who can never be 
certain whether they are in danger or not. But even 
this contributes to make them avoid the real dangers to 
which they may in the end be expoſed. 
But the legiſlative body having the confidence of 
the people, and being more enlightened than they, 


may calm their uneaſineſs, and make them recover 


from the bad impreſſions they have entertained. | 
This is the great advantage which this government 


has over the antient democracies, in which the people 


had an immediate power; for when they were moved 
and agitated by the orators, theſe agitations always pro- 
duced their effects. | * 
Zut when an impreſſion of terror has no certain ob- 
ject, it produces only elamours and abuſe; it has 
however, this good ęffect, that it puts all the ſprings 
af government in motion, and fixes the attention of 
every citizen. But if it ariſes from a violation of the 


fundamental laws, it is ſullen, cruel, and produces the 


moſt dreadful cataſtrophes. 1 HeS 
Soon we ſhould fee a frightful calm, during which 
every one would unite againit that power which had vio- 
If when the-uncaſinefs proceeds from no certain ob- 
ject, ſome foreign power ſhould threaten the ſtate, or 
put its proſperity or its glory in danger, their little in- 
tereſts of party would then yield to the more ſtreng 
and binding, and there would be a perfect coalition in 
tavour of the executive power. 
But if the diſputes were occaſioned by a violation of 
the fundamental laws, and a foreign power ſhould ap- 


pear ; there would be a revolution that would neither 
alter the conſtitution nor the form ef government. 
For a revolution formed by liberty becomes a con- 


8 A free 
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A free nation may have a deliverer; a nation en- 


flaved can have only another oppreſſort. 
For whoever has a power ſufficient to dethrone ay 
_abſolute prince, has a power ſufficient to enable him to 
e gt Ge 
As the enjoyment. of liberty, and even . its ſupport 
and preſervation, conſiſts in every man's being allowed 
to ſpeak his thoughts and to lay open his ſentiments; 
a citizen in this ſtate will ſay or write whatever the 
laws do not expreſly forbid to be ſaid or wrote. 
A people like this being always in a ferment, are 
more eaſily conducted by their paſſions than by reaſon, 
which never produces any great effects in the mind of 
man; it is therefore eaſy for thoſe who gavern, to make 
Gow undertake enterprizes contrary to. their true in- 
tereſt, | „ . 
This nation is paſſionately fond of liberty, becauſe 
this liberty is true and real; and it is poſſible for it, 
in its defence, to ſacrifice its wealth, its eaſe, its in- 
tereſt, and to ſupport the burthen of the moſt heavy 
taxes, even ſuch as a. deſpotic prince durſt not lay 
upon his ſubjects. | e 1 
But as the people have a certain knowledge of the 
neceſſity of ſubmitting to them, they pay from the well 


founded hope of their ſoon paying them no longer; 
their burthens are heavy, but they do not feel their 


weight: while in other ſtates the uneaſineſs is infinitely 
regler than the erl. 

This nation muſt therefore have a fixed and certain 
credit, becauſe it horrows of itſelf and pays itſelf. It 
is poſſible for it to undertake things above its natural 
ſtrength, and employ againſt its enemies immenſe 
ſums of fictitious riches, which the credit and nature 


of its government may render real. 5 
_ To preſerve its liberty, it borrows of its ſubjects; and 
its ſubjects ſeeing: that its credit would be Joſt, if ever 

it was conq —_— have a new motive to make freſh et- 
forts in defence of its liber. 
This nation inhabiting an iſland is not fund of con- 


queſts : 


quering, becauſe it would be weakened by diſtant con- 
$ | 2s 7 | 


queſts : eſpecially as the ſoil of the iſland is good; 


and as no citizen is ſubject to another, each ſets a 
greater value on his own liberty, chan on che glory of 
one, or any number of citizens. 


t Military men are there regarded as belonging to a 
d profeſſion whichr may be uſeful, but is oſten dangerous; 
3 and as men whoſe: very ſervices are burthenſome to the 
Ie nation: civil Nn are therefore more eſteemed 
than the military. 
re This nation, which. liberty wad the laws render eaſy, 
n, on being freed from 1 rejudices, is become a 
of trading people; and as it has ſome of thoſe primitive 
e materials of trade, ont of which are made ſuch things 
N- as from the artiſt's hand receive a conſiderable value, 
it has made ſettlements proper to- procure the enjoy 
le ment of this gift of heaven in its fulleſt extent. . 
it, As this nation is ſituated towards the north, and 
n- has many ſuperfluous commodities; it muſt want alſo 
** a great number of merchandizes which its climate will 
ay not produce: 1t has therefore entered into a great and 
neceſſary commerce with the ſouthern nations ; and 
the making choice of thofe ſtates whom it 1s. willing to fa- 
ell vour with an advantageous commerce, it enters into 
T5 ſuch treaties with the nation it has choſen, as are teti- 
eir procally uſeful to both. | 
ely In a ſlate where on the one hand the opulenee is 

; extreme, and on the other the taxes are exceſſive, they 
an are hardly able to live on a fmall fortune without. in- 

It duſtry : many therefore under a pretence of travelling. 
ral or of health, retire from amongſt them, and go in ſearch 
nſe of plenty, even to the countries of ſlavery. 
ure A trading nation has a prodigious number of little 
40 particular intereſts ; it may then injure or be injured, 


an infinite number of different ways. Thus it becomes 
ex imudderately jealous, and is more afflicted at the prof- 


ef. perity of others, than it rejoices at its -n. 

And its laws, otherwiſe mild and eaſy, may be ſo 
on- rigid with reſpect to the trade and navigation carried 
* on with it, that it may ſeem to trade only with enemies. 


6 if 
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becauſe 1t has chi no need of enriching itſelf by war 5; 
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If this nation ſends colonies abroad, it muſt rather 
he to extend its commerce than its dominion. 

As men are fond of in into other places 
what they have ;eltabliſhed amongſt themſelves, they 
have given the people of their colonies the form of 
their own government; and this government carrying 
proſperity. along with it, they have formed. great na- 

tions in the foreſts they were ſent to inhabut. 
Haring formerly ſubdued: a neighbouring vation, 
which by its fituation, the goodneſs of its ports, and 
the nature of its prollucts, inſpires it with zealou 7 
tha? it has given this nation its on laws, yet it holds 
ie in great dependance: the ſubjects there are free, and 
the ſtate itſelf in flavery. 


The conquered ftate has an excellent civil govern- 


ment, but it is oppreſſed by the law of nations; laws 
are impoſed by one nation on the other, and theſe are 
ſuch as render its proſperity precarious, and dependent 
on the will of a maſter. 820 
The ruling nation inhabiting a large iſland, and 
Veang in poſſeſſion of a great trade, hath veith extraar- 

dinary eaſe groun powerful at at ſea; and as the pre- 

ſervation of its liberties. require that it ſhould have 
neither ſtrong holds, nor fortreſſes, nor land forces, 
it has occakon for a formidable navy to preſerve it 
from invaſions ; ; a navy which muſt be ſuperior ta that 
of all other powers, who employing their treaſures 

in wars at! have not ſufficient for thuſe at ſea. 


The empire of the ſex has always given thoſe who 


18 enjoyed it a natural pride; becauſe. thinking 


themſelves capable of extending their inſults. wherever | 


they pleaſe, they imagine that their power is as bound- 


leis as the ocean. 

This nation has a great influence in the affairs of its 
neighbours; for as its power-is not R in con- 
queſts, its friendfhip is more courted, and its reſent. 
ment more dreaded, than could naturally be expecled 
from the inconſtaney of its Fame and its domeſ- 


tie commotions. | 
Thus 


Kas gas ua. 
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peculiarly theirs than their manner of thanking, 
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Thus it is the fate of the executive power to be al- 
moſt always diſturbed at home and reſpected abroad. 
Should this nation on ſome occaſions become the 
center of the negotiations of Europe, probity and good 
faith would be carried to n greater height than in 
other places; becauſe the miniſters being frequently 
obliged to juſtify their conduct before u popular coun- 
cil, their negotiations could not be ſecret ; and they 


would be forced to be in this reſpect, a litele more hone ff. 


Beſides, as they would in ſame ſort be anſwerable 
for the events which an arregular conduct might pro- 
duce, the ſureſt, the ſafeſt way for them, noun. is to 
take the ſtraighteſt path. 

If the nobles were formerly poſicſied. of un immo- 
uerate power, and the monarch had found the means 
of abaſing them by raifing the -peaple; the point of 


extreme ſervitude muſt have been that between humb- 
oe the nobality, and that 2 in which che people. bene 


their F 
Thus — laving been formerly Abe ”, 1 | 
urbi ower, on many ocr pꝓreſerves ile 
of , a e —.— as Om let us 1 
n the ation of a flee government, the 
2 abfolute mnotiarchy; 
1 ard to r eligion, as in this "tate every fub- 
Will, * muſt confequently be either 
—— dy the li ght of his on mind or by the 
caprices of fancy; it — follows that every ont 
muſt either look upon all religion with indifference, 
by which means they muit be led to embrace the efta- 
bliſhed religion; or that they muſt be zealous for reli- 
gion in general, by which means the number of {eds 
muſt be encreaſed. 

It is not impoſſible but that in this nation there may 
be men of no religion, who would not however bear 
to be obliged to change that which they would chuſe, 
it they cared to chuſe any; for they would inmedi- 

erve that their lives and fortunes-are.not mote 
and 
that whoever would deprixe them of the one, > 
even with better reaſon, take away the other. _ 
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If amongſt the different religions, there is one that 


has been attempted..to be citabliked by methods of 


flavery, it mutt there be odious; becauſe as we judge 


of things by the appendages we join with them, it 
could never preſent itſelf to the mind in conjunction 
with the idea of hberty. mg. 

The laws againſt thoſe who profeſs this religion 


| could not however be of the ſanguinary kind; for li- 


berty can never inflict theſe ſorts of puniſhments: but 
they may be ſo rigorous as to do all the miſchief that 
could be done in cold blood. rom Ya 

It is poſſible that a thouſand circumſtances might 
concur to give the clergy ſo little credit, that other 
citizens may have more. Therefore inſtead of ſepa- 
rating themſelves they have choſe rather to ſupport the 
ſame burthens as the laity, and in this reſpect, to 
make only one body with them: but as they alwaye 
ſeek to conciliate the reſpect of the people, they dif 
tinguiſh themſelves by a more retired life, a condud 
more reſerved, and a greater purity of manners. | 
The clergy not being able to protect religion, nos 
to be protected by it, not having power to conſtrain, 


ſeek only to perſuade: their pens, therefore, furniſh 


us with excellent works in proof of a revelation, and 
of the providence of a Supreme Being. Nen 

Vet the ſtate prevents the ſitting of their aſſemblies, 
and does not ſuffer them to correct their own abuſes; 
it chuſes thus, through a caprice of liberty, rather to 
leave their reformation imperfect, than ſuffer the 
clergy to be the reformers. „ rr 0 
Thoſe dignities which make a fundamental part of 
the conſtitution are more fixed than elſewhere ; but, 
on the other hand, the great, in this country of li- 


berty, are nearer upon a level with the people; their 
ranks are more ſeparated, and their perſons more con- 


As thoſe who govern have a power which, in ſome 
meaſure, has need of freſh vigour every day, they 


have a greater regard for thoſe who are uſeful to them, 


than for thoſe who only contribute to their amuſement 


= S + -» 


we. 


BD mn. 


ve ſee therefore fewer courtiers, Aatterers and paraſites, 


fnements of vanity, bat on that of real wants; er 


yet have no reliſh for frivolous amuſements: thus 


it. 


me eſtabliſhment of arbitrary power. An abſolute 


à eircumſpect 


are therefore modeſt, that is, timid; and this timidity 
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in ſhort fewer of all thoſe who make their own advan- 
5 folly of the great. © | + oke 
Men are leſs eſteemed for frivatous 4 and at- 
tainments, than for eſſential qualities; and of this 
kind there are but two, riches, and perſonab merit. 
They enjoy a ſolid luxury, founded not on the re- 


alk nothing of nature but what nature can beſtow. 
The rich enjoy a great ſuperfluity of fortune, and 


many having more wealth than opportunities of ex- 
pence, employ it in a fantaſtical manner: in this na- 
tion they have more judgment than taſte. S 

As they are always employed about their own in- 
tereſt, they have not that politeneſs which is founded 
on indolence 3 ; and they really have not leiſure to attain 


The æra of Roman politeneſs i is the ſame as that of 


N produces nn and indolence gives 
irth to politeneſs. 

The more people there are in a nation who require 
behaviour, and a care not to diſpleaſe, 
the more there is of politeneſs, But it is rather the 
politeneſs of morals than that of manners which' ought 
to diſtinguiſh us from barbarous nations. 

In a country where every man has in ſome ſort a 
ſhare in the adminiſtration of the government;: the 
women ought ſcarcely to hve with the men. They 


conſtitutes their virtue; whilſt the men without a taſte 
for gallantry plunge themſelves into a debauchery which 
leaves them at leiſure, and 1 in the ag of their 

full liberty. V4 
Their laws not being made for one individual more 
than another, each confiders "himſelf as a monarch ; | 
and indeed the men of this nation are rather confede-. il 
rates than fellow ſubjects. 
As the climate has given many perde a reftleſ; 
ſpirit and extended views, in a country where the con- 
"4 8 ſtitution i 
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#irution gives every man a ſhare in its government and 
Political intereſts, converſation generally turns upon 
politics: and we fee men ſpend their lives in the cal. 
culation of events, which, conſidering the nature of 
things and the caprices of fortune, or rather of men, can 
ſcarcely be thought ſubject to the rules of calculation. 
In a free nation it is very often a matter of indif- 
hs whether individuals reaſon well or ill; it is 
ſufficient that they do reaſan : from hence ſprings that 
| liberty which is a Jecurity from the effects of theſe 
| reafonings. 
But in a deſpotic government it is equally pernicious 
whether they reaſon well or ill; their reaſoning is 
alone ſufficient to ſhock the principle of their. govern- 
| ment. 
Many people who have no deſire of pleaſing, aban- 
| don themſelves to their on particular humour; moſt 
of thoſe who have wit and ingenuity are ingenious in 
tormenting themſelves ; allec with a contempt or diſ- 
klang, all things, they are unhappy amidſt all the 
nas that can ꝓciſſibly contribute 1 
As no ſubject fears another, the whole nation is 
proud; for the pride of king a Sou only: on their 
independence. 
Free nations nvhenghtys 5 others may more properly 
be called vain. + | 
| But as theſe men who are naturally mes. live 
much by themſelves, they are commonly baſhful when 
they come among ſtrangers; and we frequently ſee 
| them behave for a eonfiderable time with an odd 
mixture of pride and all-placed ame. 
| The character of the nation is more particularly dif. 
covered in their literary performances, in which we 
find the men of thought and deep meditation 
As ſociety gives us a ſenſe of the ridicules of man- 
kind, zetirement renders us mere fit to reflect on the 
folly of vice. Their fatuacal writings are ſharp and 
ſeuere, and we find amongſt them many Juvenals, 
without diſcovering one Horace. 
Ia monarchies extremely abſolute, hiſtorians betray 


the truth, — they are not at liberty to — it; 
in 
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lis ſituation, man finds a continual fabje& 
tion, angenuity, and labour. Even whare he daes not 
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in ſtates remarkably free, they betray the 4rath be- 


cauſe of their liberty 7 ſell, which always produces di- 


viſions, every one becoming as great a ſlave to the 


prejudices of his ion, as he could-be-1 in a daſpotie 


ſtate. 


which ſprings from taſte; we there find ſomething 
which approaches nearer to the bold firength of a 
Michael Angelo, than to the ſofter er, of a 
ee be 


De Hiftory of trts 9. 


aſter 


ages of practice, is only the improve - 


| many 

ment of a talent he poſſeſſed at the ſirſt. Vitruvius finds 
the rudiments of architecture n theiform of a Soythian 
cottage. The armourer may find the firſt productions 
of his calling i in the ſling and the bow ; and the ſhi 
wright of is in the canoe of the davage. Even the 
hiſtorian and the poet may find the original eſſays of 


their arts in the tale, and — — 
the wars, the loves and the adventures of mon: in chair 
rudleſt condition. 

Deſtinad to 3 15 own nature, A und 
of -atten- 


propoſe any perſonal improvement, his faculties are 
irengrhened by thoſe very exercifes'3n-whtoh be ſeems 
to forget dumielfn his weafon and his Affechons are 
thus prafitably engaged in the affairs af docisty; bis 


invention and his ill are exarcided in procuring his 


accommodations and his food; his particular poriuits 
ure pactcrobed ue e ee — 
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Their poets have more frequently: ah original de- 
neſs of invention, than that particular kind of delicacy 
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370 AN HISTORICAL MISCELLANY. 
of the country in which he lives. Tn one fituation he 


is occupied with wars and political deliberations; in 
another, with the care of his intereſt, of his perſonal 


eaſe, or conveniency. - He ſuits his means to the ends n 
he has in view; and, by multiplying contrivances; ce 
proceeds by degrees, to the perfection of his arts. Ia b. 


every ſtep of his progreſs, if his {kill be increaſed, his 
defire mutt likewiſe have time to extend: and it would 
be as vain to ſuggeſt a contrivance of which he ſlighted 
the uſe, as it would be to tel} him of Sung which ol 
he could not command. 

Apes are generally ſuppoſed to have borrowed from 
thoſe who went before them, and nations to have re- 
ceived their portion of learning or of art from abroad, 
The Romans are thought to have learned from the 
Greeks, and the moderns of Europe from both. From 
a few examples of this fort we learn to conſider every 
ſcience or art as derived, and admit of nothang original 
in the practice os manners of any people. The Greek | 
was a copy of the Egyptian, and even the Egyptian 
was' an imitator, thou we have loft "_ che model 
on which he was formed. 

It is known, that men improve by exany e and 
intercourſe; but in the caſe of nations, whoſe mem - 
ders excite and direct each other, why ſeek from abroad 
the origin of arts, of which every ſociety having the 
Principles in itſelf, only requires a favourable occaſion 

to bring them to light? n ſuch occaſion preſents 
itſel to any — they generally ſeize it; and while 
it continues, they improve the inventions to which it 
gave riſe among themſelves, or they willingly copy 
from others: but they never employ: their on inven- 
tion, nor look abroad, for inſtruction on ſubjects that 
do not lie in the way of their common purſuits; they 
never adopt a refinement of which _—_— have not dif 
covered the uſe. 

Inventions, : we frequently obſerve, are- as 
but it is probable, that an accident which eſcapes the 
artiſt in one age, may be ſeized by one who ſucceeds 
tam, and who is better appriſed of its uſe. Where 
circumſtances are favourable, and where a people is in- 

tent 
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tent on the objects of any art, every invention is pre- 
ſerved, by being brought into general practice; every 
model is ſtudied, and every aecident is turned to ac- 
count. If nations actually borrow. from their neigh- 
bours, they probably borrow only what they are nearly 
in a condition to have invented themſelves. | 
Any ſingular g"— of one country, therefore, is 
ſeldom transferred to another, till the way be prepared 
by the introduction of ſimilar circumſtances. Hence 
our frequent complaints of the dulneſs or obſtinacy of 
mankind, and of the dilatory communication of arts, 
from one place to another. While the Romans adopted 
the arts of Greece, the Thracians and IIlyrians con- 
tinued to behold them with indifference. Thoſe arts 
were, during one period, conſined to the Greek colo- 
nies, and during another, to the Roman. Even where 
they were ſpread by a viſible intereourſe, they were 
fill received by independent nations, with the ſlowneſi 
of invention. They made a progreſs not more rapid at 
Rome than they had done at Athens; and they paſſed 
to the extremities of the Roman empire, only in com- 
pany with new colonies, and joined to Italian policy. 
The modern race who came abroad to the poſſeſ- 
hon of cultivated provinces, retained the arts they 
bad practiſed at home: the new maſter hunted the 
boar, or paſtured his herds, where he might have raiſed 
a plentiful harveſt: he built a cottage in the view of a 
palace: he buried, in one common ruin, the edifices, 
ſculptures, paintings, and libraries, of the former in- 
habitant: he made a ſettlqment upon a plan of his 
own, and opened a- new the ſource of inventions, with- 
out perceiving from a diſtance to what length their 


progreſs might lead his poſterity. The cottage of the 


preſent race, like that of the former, by degrees en- 
larged its dimenſions; public buildings acquired a 


magnificence in a new taſte. Even this taſte: came, in 
a courſe of ages, to be exploded, and the people of 


Europe recurred to the models which their fathers de- 
ſtroyed, and wept over the ruins which they could not 
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The literary remains of antiquity were Rudied and 
Imitated, only after the original genius of modern 
nations had broke forth: the rude efforts of poetry in 
Italy and Provence, reſembled thoſe of the Greeks and 
the antient Romans. 'How far the merits of our works 
might, without the aid of their models, have riſen by 
ſuceeſſive improvements, or whether we have gained 
more of 1unitation than we have loſt by quitting our 
ative ſyſtem. of thinking and our vein of fable, muſt 
be left to conjecture. We are certainly indebted to 
them far the materials, as well as the form of many of 
dur compoſitions; and without their example, the 
ſtrain of dur literature, tagether with that of our man- 
ners and policy, would have been different from what 
they at preſent are. 
This much, however, may be ſaid with afaranch, . 
| that although che Roman and the modern literature 
favour alike of the Greek original, yet mankind in 
either inſtanoe wauld not h N of this ſountain, 
unleſs they had been haftening 46 open {ſprings of there 
Own. _ 

_ Sentiment andfancy, che uſe of che band or the head, 
are nat inventions df lar men; and the fleuriſnh- 
ing of arts that nd on them, are, in the caſt of 
any people, a rather af palitical felicity at home,. 
than of 112 inftruftion y 7 — Aaron or of 

natural ſfuperterity in point of in or talents. 
thy manly nts: ad of men are turned towards par- 
_ ticular ſubjects, when the acquiſitions of one age are 
left entire to the next, hen every individual is pro- 
tected in his place, and feft eb ſuggeſtion of 
his wants, inventions accumulate; and it is difficult 
to find the original of any art. The Reps which lead 
to are many; and we are at a loſs on whom 
to w-the greateſt ſhare of our praiſe; on the fol 
at an the laſt who may have horn a part ãn the progreſ. 
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ments, that they deſpiſed 


that civility and refnement by which they are no 
diſtinguiſhed. At the time when their empire was 
oyerturned, the Romans, though they had loſt that 
correct taſte which has rendered the productions of tixeip 


anceſtors the ſtandards of excellence, and models for 


imitation to ſueceeding ages, ſtill preſerved their love 
of letters, and cultivated the arts with great ardour. 
But rude barbarians were ſo far from being ſtruck 
with any admiration of theſe unknown accompliſh 
them. They were not arrived 
at that ſtate. of ſdeiety, in which thoſe faculties of the 
human mind that have beauty and elegance for their 
objects, begin to unfold themſelves. They were firan< 
gers to all thoſe wants and deſires which are the parents 
of ingenious invention; and as they did not compre- 
hend either the merit or utility of the Roman arts, 
they deſtroyed the monuments of them, with induftry 
not inferior to that with which their poſterity have ſince 
ſtudied to preſerve, or to recover them. The con= 
vulſions occaſioned by their ſettlement in the empire; 
the frequent as well as violent revolutions in every 
kingdom which they eſtabliſhed ; together with the in- 


terior defects in the form of government which they 


introduced, baniſhed fecurity and leiſure; prevented 
the growth of taſte or the culture of ſcience ; and kept 


Europe, during feveral centuries, in a ſtate of ignorance. 


But as ſoon as liberty and independance began to be 


felt by every part of the community, and communi- 


cated ſome / taſte of the advantages arifing from com- 
merce, from public order, and from perſonal ſecurity, 
the hyman mind became- conſcious of powers whick it 


2 
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V Dr. Robertſon's Hiſt, of Charles V. vol. i. p. 7276. to. 
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did not formerly erceive, uy fond of occupations or 
Purſuits of which Tt was formerly incapable. Towards 


the beginning of the twelfth century, we diſcern the 


firſt ſymptoms of its awakening from that lethargy in 


which it had 2 been Tank, and obſerve it turning 1 


with ci attention towards new objects. 


Fe firſt literary efforts, however, of the European 


nations in the middle ages, were extremely ill- directed. 
Among nations, -as well as individuals, the powers of 
imagination attain ſome 
intellectual faculties are much exerciſed in ſpeculative 
or abſtract diſquiſition. Men are poets before they are 
philoſophers. They feel with ſenfibility, and deicribe 
with force, when they haye made but little progreſs in 
inveſtigation or reaſoning. The age of Homer and of 


HFHeſiod long preceded that of Thales, or of Socrates. 
But unhappily for literature, our anceſtors deviating 


from this courſe which pature points out, plunged at 


once f ths of abſtruſe and metaphyſical in- 


quiry. They had been converted to the Chriſtian 
faith, 5080 after they ſettled in their new conqueſts, 
But chey did not receive it pure. The preſumption of 
men had added to the ſimple and inſtructive doctrines 
of Chriſtianity, the theories of a vain philoſophy, that 
attempted” to penetrate into ' myſteries, and to decide 
queſtions which the limited faculties of the human 
mind are unable to comprehend, or to reſolve. Theſe 
over curious ſpeculations were incorporated with the 


m of religion, and came to be conſidered as the 


moſt eſſential part of it. As ſoon, then, as curioſity 

prompted men to enquire and to reaſon, theſe were the 
fubjedts which firſt” preſented themſelves and engaged 
their attention. The ſcholaſtic theology, with its in- 
finite train of bold diſquiſitions, and ſubtile diſtinctions 
eoneerning points which are not the object of human 


reaſon, was the firſt production of the ſpirit of enquiry 
1 — it. nfm yn to reſome tome degree of activity and 


urope. | 
1 Was not this Acne ce alone that gave ſuch 2 


wrong turn to the minds of men, when they began 


| again to exerciſe talents which they had ſo long ne· 


e of vigour before the 
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| plefted. Moſt of the perſons who attempted. to revive 


literature in the twelfth and thirteenth, centuries, had 
received inſtruction, or derived their principles of 


the Arabians in Spain and Africa. Both theſe people, 
acute and. inquiſitive to exceſs, corrupted thoſe ſciences 
which, they cultixated. The former rendered theology 
ſyſte n of ſpeculative, reſinement, or of endleſs con- 
troverſy. The latter communicated to philoſophy a 
ſpirit of r :taphyſical and frivolous. ſubtlety. Miſſed 


by theſe guides, the perſons who firſt applied to ſcience 


were involved in a maze of intricate enquiries. Inftead, 


of allowing . their fancy to take its natural range, and 
to produce ſuch works of invention as might have im- 
proved their taſte, and refined their ſentiments; in- 
ſtead of cultivating thoſe arts which embelliſh human 
life, and render it eomfortable; they were fettered by 
authority; they were led aſtray by example, and waſted 
the whole force of their genius in ſpeculations as un- 
zrailing, as they were difficult. t. 
But fruitleſs and ill-direted as theſe ſpeculations 
were, their novelty rouzed, and their boldneſs inter- 


- o 


eſted the human mind. The ardour with which men 


purſued theſe uninviting ſtudies, was aſtoniſhing. 


Genuine philoſophy was never cultivated, in any en- 
lightened age, with greater zeal. Schools upon the 
model of thoſe, inſtituted by Charlemagne, were 
opened in every cathedral, and almoft in every mona- 
ſtery of note. Colleges and univerſities were erected, 
and formed into communities or corporations, governed 
by their own laws, and inveſted with ſeparate and 
extenſive juriſdiction over their own members. A 
regular courſe of ſtudies was planned. Privileges of 
great value were conferred on maſters and. ſcholars... 


Academical titles and honours of various kinds were 
invented as a. recompence. for both. Nor was it in 


the ſchools alone that ſuperiority in ſcience, led to re. 
putation and authority; it became the ohject of reſpe 
in life, and advanced ſuch as acquired it to a rank. off 


no inconſiderable eminence. Allured by all theſe ad- 


vantages, an incredible number of ſtudents reſorted to 
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fliefe new ſeuts of learning, and*crowded with eager” 

neſs into that Ay witleh- was open to fame and 

diſtinction. 

Bar how ebafderabüe fo ever theſe firſt' efforts may 

„there was one circumſtance which prev ented 

the effects of them from being as extenſive as they 

ought to have been. All the languages in Europe, 
during the period under — were barbarous, 
They were deſtitute of elegance, of force, and even of 
Perſpieuity. No attempt had been hitherto made to 
improve or to pohtiſh them. "The\Latin tongue was 
confecrated by the church to religion, Cuſtom, with 
authority ſearce leſs ſacred, had appropriated it to 
literature. All the ſciences eulcbented in the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries were taught in Latin. All 
books with reſpect to them, were written in that lan- 
gu guage. To have treated of any important ſubject in a 

= ern langua 5 would have been deemed a degra- 
dation of it. This confined ſeience within a very 
narrow circle. The learned alone were admitted iuto 
the temple of knowledge; the gate was ſhut againſt 
all others, who were allowed to remain involved in 

their former darkneſs and ignorance. 

_ - h ſcience was thus prevented during ſe- 

veral ages, from «diffuſing itſelf through ſociety, and 
its influence was eircumſcribed, the progreſs of it may 
be mentioned, nevertheleſs, among the great cauſes 
which contributed to mtroduce a change of manners 
into Europe. That ardent, though ill-judged ſpirit 
of enquiry which I have deſcribed, occaſioned a fer- 
mentation of mind, which put ingenuity and inven- 
tion in motion, and gave them vigour. It led men to 
a new employment of their faculties, which they found 
to be agreeable as well as intereſting. It accuſtomed 
them to exerciſes and occupations which tended to 
ſoften their manners, and to give them ſome relifh for 
thoſe gentle virtues, which are peculiar to nations I 
among whom ſcience hath been cultivated with ſueceſs. 
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* From the beer dee. of the ! Bo — to — beginaing 
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